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ITOTICES OP ABUOUK IN THE MIDDLE AGES, AlTD ESPECIALLY 
OF A SERIES OF EABLT HELMETS FBESERVED IN THE 
AEUOUBT AT FABHAM PABE, SUSSEX 

B; tba Hoc ROBBBT CDBZON. 

Feom the earliest ages of which we hare any historical 
account, the greatest expense which has been incurred by 
nntions, and for which the heaviest taxes hare been levied 
OD the people, is the immense outlay necessary for the 
costly amusement -of killing each other, and the consequent 
necessary precaution of defending ourselves from those who 
pass their hres in endeavouring to kill us. 

Down to a very recent period the art of defence was 
superior to the art of offence ; it is only quite of late years 
that the science of mutual destruction has rendered castles 
and fortifications generally untenable, and defensive armour 
of no avail : the Gothic castle cannot resist the Armstrong 
gun, any more than the bravest Paladin could stand a 
minute against the Whitworth rifle. Things were different 
in the old times. It is entirely owing to the art of defence 
having been inferior to that of offence, that the wonderful 
victories were gained by the atrocious miscreants, Cortes 
and Pizarro, against the defenceless inhabitants of Mexico 
and Peru. In all hand-to-hand engagements, the man best 
defended by his armour is almost certainly the conqueror ; 
it is only when missiles are brought into play that the strong 
man armed finds himself on a level with the enemy of 
weaker body ; but, with the stronger mind, brute strength 
gives way before the keener iuteUect Of this result no better 
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example can be given than that of David and Goliah, when the 
giant, in his complete panoply of brass, fell like a slaughtered 
ox before the skill of his youthful antagonist. The prin- 
ciples of the art of war changed entirely, not exactly with 
the inyeution of gunpowder, but as soon as fire-arms arrived 
at such a degree of precisioQ in their manufacture as to make 
their efiects more or less certain when brought into the field. 
This is another point to be considered in the history of arms. 
The gunpowder of the middle ages was imperfect ; some- 
times its strength was hardly more than sufficient to hurl 
the great stone ball a few hundred yards from the cannon, 
at other times, having been compounded according to that 
ancient system called the rule of thumb, it was too strung 
by half, and burst its gun, to the destruction of the artillery- 
men who loaded it. The same mishap occurs among the 
half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa, who make their 
own gunpowder and their own guns and pistols ; these 
weapons sometimes, indeed very often, will not go off. I 
remember a traveller in Albania who had an altercation 
with his guide. " I have pistols," said the traveller. " So 
have I," said the guide. "Yes," said the traveller, "but 
mine are sure to go off if I pull the trigger, and yours may 
not." " Ah, that makes a difference," said the guide, who 
for the rest of the journey was much more civil than before. 
In India, Persia, and Koordistaun armour is still worn as a 
defence, and people feel secure within the high walls of their 
castles when they only expect to be attacked by a swarm of 
undisciplined cavalry, or by infantry armed with matchlock 
guns, or even by artOlery loaded with gunpowder which is 
only fit for fireworks. 

Many years ago I was dining in the refectory with the 
monks in the monastery of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, 
when we heard a great noise of firing guns and shouting 
outside. I immediately inquired wliat it was, when a monk 
walked leisurely into the room, and said — " It is only the 
Gebeh tribe of Arabs firing at the walls because we will not 
give them any more bread ; " so we went on with" our 
dinner. The Arabs continued' their attack for some time, 
till, being out of powder, or out of patience, they drew off, 
without having given the slightest alarm to the inhabitants 
of the fortified monastery. This I thought a curious instance 
of the practice of war according to the ancient method. 
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A short time before these same Arabs had laid a regular 
siege to the monastery. This ancient building, of the fifth 
century, with high -and thick walls of granite, is situated in 
a desert valley ; there is no vegetation in the neighbourhood, 
except what is grown by the monks in a willed garden 
under the higher walla of the monastery itself. The Arabs 
in multitudes surrounded the beleaguered fortress {more 
majorum) after the ancient manner, and the monks looked 
at them out of the loop-holes high up from the ground : they 
were very snug inside, with plenty of food, no wine, because 
the Scripture admonition forbids Christians to get drunk 
with wine, but plenty of arraghi, or arrack, because that 
strong spirit not having been invented at the time, no 
mention is made thereof in Holy Writ. The Arabs outside 
were not so comfortable ; they had no arrack and but little 
food. Bread or corn had to be brought from the cultivated 
lands far off, moreover it had to be paid for, and money was 
carce in the camp of the besiegers. 

There was a tall cypress tree which grew in the garden 
lear the monastery. The Arabs, waiting for a dark night, 
cut this tree down in such a way that it fell against the 
walls, and they swarmed up the tree,' intending presently to 
chop up the monks into cabobs. A cunning monk, however, 
one of the church militant, was ready for them ; no sooner 
had the boughs of tlie tall cypress rested on the battlements 
of the monastery, than he tied a strong rope to the top of it, 
and waiting till the tree was full of Arabs, climbing silently 
one after the other to scale the walls, the monastic commu- 
nity, giving a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together 
in a sideways direction, brought the tree full of Arabs down 
vith a crash upon the earth. How many Arabs were squashed, 
how many legs and arms were broken, does not appear ; 
but there was a great cry- in the darkness of the night, some 
blood upon the ground, and the Arabs, giving up the siege 
as a bad job, mounted their camels and departed, sending 
soon afterwards some of their sheiks and old men ; these 
plenipotentiaries made a treaty with the monks, who agreed 
to give so many loaves of black bread whenever any of the 
tribe passed that way ; this bread was an abomination, 
never tasted by the monks themselves, and only possible to 
be swallowed (though not digested) by savages in a dreadful 
state of hunger and destitution. Even of this bread the 
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quantity doled out became less and less, which was the 
cause of the futile attack above mentioned, 

I tell this Htory only as an example #f a country where, 
at the present day, the military arts of attack and defence 
are not more advanced than they were 2300 years ago at 
the siege of Troy. 

Knights, or horsemen in complete suits of chain armour, 
armed with lances and swords, may still be met with in the 
rocky defiles of Circaasla, waging an unequal war against the 
Russians. The mountains of Kara Dagh (the Black Moun- 
tains), on the shores of the Caspian Sea, are still famous for 
the manufacture of arms and armour, and I hare myself 
often watched the progress of an old armourer at Erzeroom, 
who was celebrated for the excellence of the small round 
shields of steel still used by the robber hordes of Koor- 
distaun. 

In all these lands the art of defence is still far in advance 
of the science of oifence ;. and, as in ancient times, the well- 
armed champion on his war horse can set at defiance almost 
any number of half-armed and undisciplined savages. 

Defensive armour has been in constant use from the 
earliest dawn of history down to the present day in Asia, 
and down to the last century in Europe ; but, excepting a 
few pieces of Greek armour and still fewer pieces of Roman 
armour in bronze, the specimens of defensive armour which 
have been preserved were all included until a very recent 
time within a period of little more than 200 years. 

It is not more than forty years ago when Sir Samuel 
Meyrick first awakened public attention in England to this 
subject. He published a book, illustrated by Skelton, de- 
scribing his own magnificent collection at Goodrich Court 
This work has since become the text book to which conser- 
vators of public museums and private collectors refer as the 
authority for the dates of all kinds of European arms and 
armour, and, as far as it goes, it is unequaled by any other 
publication for the information which it affords. The 
Meyrick collection, however, contained no specimen of armour 
more ancient than the middle of the fifteenth century, with 
the exception of one tilting helmet, of the fourteenth century, 
from Hereford Cathedral, which had formerly belonged to 
Sir Richard Fembridge, who died in 1375. All knowledge 
of the forms and peculiarities of more ancient armour was 
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derived solely &om sculptures on the tombs of knighta and 
nobles remaining in Cathedrals and parish churches both io 
England and abroad.. 

Since that time, and within the last ten or twelve years, 
several real specimens of very ancient armour have been 
brought to light, and they have found their way mostly into 
the armouries at the Tower and at Woolwich, or have been 
deposited in the collection formed at Grimston, Yorkshire, 
by the late Lord Londesborough, in the armoury at Warwick 
Castle, or in that at Parham Park. Some armour of the 
Fame early character, heretofore unknown, may likewise now 
be foimd in the Mus^e de rArtillerie or in other collections 
at Paris, Copenhagen, and in some continental museums.' 
These rare specimens are of the greatest interest to artists 
and students of historical antiquities, and exactly resemble 
the representations on early tombs which hare been so cor- 
rectly drawn and described in Stotiiard's Monumental 
Effigies. 

In the collection formed by myself at Parham there are 
three complete suits of armour, of the dates respectively of 
1160, 1250, and 1350, also three complete suits of Grothic 
armour with long pointed toes, prior to the year 1452, as 
well as many detached pieces of very early date, and several 
cross-hilted swords of the same period. 

It is remarkable that an ancient knight's sword is perhaps 
the rarest of all the arms which have come down to our 
days, and this is the more singular, because every man in the 
middle ages wore one of those swords ; from the great baron 
down to his most humble retainer, no one stirred without 
one, and there must hare been thousands of such weapons, 
though so very few have been preserved. 

It is to be observed, that almost all the early helmets, or 
heaulmes, which are described in the following pages, were 
made each for one particular knight or noble, according to 
his idea of what was suitable for his own wear ; consequently, 
although the general type of the period when these ancient 

' Two helmeti obtiiusd in tbii oaati- hj Eing StapbcD, id flgurad, Jouni. Brtt. 

by hays niifortuDktsly beea tnoBTeiTed Aieti. Au., vol. x. pL 16. The Hcand.k 

tothaHoatederAHJlldris; onaofUiwa, portion of a helmet of the timM of 

H*t«d to bani b««D brought from k nenrj IIL, wu likewW piu^ia«ed in 

cbarcb near FaTi>nh>m, and bj aome England for tbe Armour; at Faria. 
petMoa M»ijaetnr»d to hkie baen worn 

r.|- ... i.A.(X>>^IC 
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pieces of armour were made is readily perceived, each par- 
ticular specimeu varies in its details, and no two helmeto of 
the same date are exactly alike. In more recent times this 
was not the case; after the year 1500 there were great 
shops, where armour was sold by the "milliners," or 
armourers of Milan, and by others ; and whole suits of 
armour are frequently found exactly like each other, as they 
were made for sale to the first comer, and not for any person 
in particular. 

The reason why a series of early helmets is now presented 
to the reader without the addition of any other pieces of ar- 
mour, is, because during the time of chain armour, from the 
year 1000 till the year 1300, the helmet was the only part 
of the armour which was made of plate. Although the 
chain mail was well calculated to resist the cut of a sword, 
it could not keep out the point of a lance given with the 
impetus of a charge from a mounted adversary ; the body 
was defended from this attack by the shield, which was 
made of wood covered with leather and silk ; it was not 
covered with steel till a much later period ; at an earlier 
epoch it had been covered with brass. The chain armour 
was, I think, in most instances sewed on to a tunic of 
leather, and its pressure was kept off from the breast by a 
cuirass. A solitary fragment of one of these is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Eastwood, which was found in a stone coffin 
with the chain armour of a knight of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; it is made of two or three thicknesses of leather like 
that used for the soles of shoes, sewed together with leather 
thongs. 

Between the years 1300 and 1400 the chain armour was 
much lighter, and pieces of plate were worn on the arms 
and legs. The gauntlets were not separated from the arm- 
pieces till the middle of the fourteenth century, and on the 
breast the cuirass of leather was replaced by an iron breast- 
plate without a back-plate. This was called a plastron de 
fer ; the chain hauberk was no longer sewn to an under 
tunic of leather or canvas. 

After the year 1400 suits of complete plate armour 
were universally worn, and numeroxis specimens are to be 
seen in all parts of Europe. But the extreme rarity of any 
pieces of defensive armour before that time, will, I hope, 
render even the present imperfect series of anci^n^^^^Jj^ets 
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acceptable to those who take an interest in military anti- 
quities. 

I will now proceed to describe in chronological order the 
lielmets which are preserved in my collection at Parham. 

I. — Greek Helmet of Bronze : one of three brought from 
the neighbourhood of Athena Another, likewise at Parham, 
with engraved borders, and otherwise a beautiful specimen, is 
precisely of the same form, though it was found in a tomb 
in the south of Italy. 




broDia, brought 



II. — Engligh Helmet, of hard steel, or perhaps of iron 
hammered hard when cold. It is of very good workman- 
ship. This unique helmet was purchased at a sale in 
Oxfordshire. A representation of a helmet of this kind 
may be seen in the enameled plate which portrays Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, who died in 1149, figured in 
Stothard's Monumental Effigies ; also in a small tablet of 
gilt brass belonging to Lord Londesborough, found in the 
Temple Church,' and figured, Gent. Mag. 1833 ; Fairholt's 
Costume in England, p. 118, second edit.; and the type 
occurs in several illuminated manuscripts. The date of this 
helmet is about the year 1100. 

III. — Hood of Chain-mail. The rings are of the size of a 
fourpenny piece, and are not riveted ; those round the face, 
and on the edge of the camail or tippet, are of brass. 
Another at Parham, without the camail, has part of the 
original leather lining still remaining. Date possibly about 
1120. 
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IV. — Cylindrical Helmet with a close visor; it is Id remark- 
able preservation. The two side pieces are riveted together, 
the top is not riveted, but 
welded on to the sides. 
This, and the helmet next 
described, are, I believe, the 
only specimeoa extant in 
England of close helmets 
with flat tops. Date about 
1150. Another was sold by 
Mr. Eastwood to a dealer 
at Paris. 

V. — Cylindrical Helmet 
with a close visor. The 
top is slightly convex, with 
a Maltese cross embossed 
upon the crown. The top 
of this helmet is riveted 
to the sides. It is much 
smaller than the last speci- 
men. Date about 1190. 
At Warwick Castle there is a flat-topped cylindrical 
helmet, with the aventaille, found at Eynsford Castle, 
Kent. Engraved, Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, vol. vi. p. 443. 
VI. — Cylindrical Helmet of the thirteenth century. The 
face open. It has had a visor or aventaille opening with a 
hinge on the left side ; it has upon the crown a cross with a 
circle on the centre, embossed ; the sides are made of one 
piece, the seam meeting in front, where it is covered with 
a bar in the form of a cross, riveted on. The ring at the 
back appears to be more modem than the helmet, although 
it must have been added at a remote period.. 

There seem to be four specimens of helmets of this kind 
in this country, viz. 

t. At the Tower Armoury, much resembling that at 
Parham ; it has the aventaille. Described in this Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 420. See woodcut at the close of this memoir. 

2. At Grimston, in Lord Londesborough'a Armoury. The 
aventaille wanting. It has the remains of a camail of very 
large rings. This helmet has a ring upon the crown. It 
has been engraved by Mr. Fairholt, Miscellanea Graphics, 
plate vii., and Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc, vol x.(^p^^:^6^^. 
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NOTICES OF SABLT ARMOUR IV THE MIDDLE AGES. 9 

3. A Helmet in the Tower Anuouiy, with a uasal to 
which a mentonni^re of mail was attached by a hook. 

4. The Helmet here figured. 

VU. — Tilting Helmet, an extraordinaryand fine specimen, 
with an extra moveable plate on the left side, which is pro- 
bably unique, although often seen in illuminated MSS. This 
helmet was originally painted red, and I believe that armour 
before the end of the fifteenth century was frequently painted 
in Germany and England. In Italy, and also in warmer 
and more luxurious countries, the old surcoat was superseded 
by covering the armour with silk and velvet There is a 
helmet of the fifteenth century in the Tower Armoury (a 
salade), and another belonging to Lord Londesborough 
covered with its original paint At Farham there are three 
covered with red velvet, one japanned black, and another 
gilt ; all of these being salades of the fifteenth century. 
This would account for the figures in colored armour seen 
in painted glass, illuminatioiis, and monumental effigies 
painted in bright colors. -V- 

There seem to be five specimens extant of this kind of 
TUting helmet in England, viz. — ■ 

1. The specimen here figured. 

2. The Helmet of Edward the Black Prince, banging over 
his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. He died in 1376. En- 
graved in Stotbard's Monumental Effigies. 

3. The Helmet of Sir Richard Pembridge, in the Meyrick 
Collection. He died in 1375. Skelton's Engraved Illus- 
trations, ToL i., plate xi. 

4. One in the Tower Armoury. 

5. Another at the Tower. These two are, however, not 
so fine as the three first. 

A very fine specimen of this kind of helmet was sold by 
Kr. Pratt to a dealer at Paris some years ago. Figure^ 
Joum. Brit. Arch. Aas., vol. vii. p. 161. 

VIII. — Basinet with a visor. Date c. 1310. An equestrian 
figure on the tomb of Aymer de Valence, in Westminster 
Abbey, has a helmet of this character ; it was worn without 
a camail, but with a tippet of mail attached to a steel collar 
round the neck. The specimen here figured is of very hard 
steel. On the visor is a demi-lion rampant ; round the 
lower edges are representations of feathers, drilled through 
the cold steel, not punched when hot. This is the most 
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ancient basinet known to me, and I am not aware that any 
other specimen exists. 

IX.— Tilting Helmet. Date c. 1325. A helmet of this 
kind is represented with the effigy of Sir William de Staunton. 
He died in 1326. See Stothard's Monumental Effigies. I 
know of no other specimen, and suppose this to be tmique. 
Helmets of this fashi<m are constantly seen in sculptures and 
illuminations of the fourteenth century. 

X. — Basinet, with pointed visor and camaiL This basinet 
is a modem fabrication, the peculiar risor and the camail 
are, howerer, ancient. This type of helmet is of such great 
rarity, that I hope I may be excused for giving a wood-cut 
and description of it, although part of ^e present speci- 
men is cerbtinly not genuine. At the same time it ia not 
quite modem ; it was obtained from the north of Italy, and 
perhaps was a Cereal helmet, made up to hang over a 
monument in a church. The camail was not brought with 
it, and is, I believe, unique ; this is of the date of the end 
of the fourteenth centul^, the rings being riveted and smaller 
than those of an earher period. The rings are larger and 
stronger at the upper part, and lighter on the lower part, 
where the camail rested upon the armour of the shoulders. 
The mode in which it is fastened to the basinet is curious ; 
it is kept in its place by a cord, which pasaea through a row 
of staples, or vervilies, over a piece of leather, as may be 
seen on the effigy of Edward the Black Prince and nume- 
rous monuments in various churches. The only three 
specimens of this helmet in England are, one from West- 
phalia belonging to Lord Londesborough ; figured by Mr. 
Fairholt, Miscell. Graph., pi. xxxv. ; one in the Tower, from 
the Brocas Collection, and the one in the Meyrick collection, 
but neither has a camail. There is a helmet also in the 
Tower Armoury with a solid gorget, in the form of a camail. 
It belonged to Sir Richard de Abberbury of Donnington 
Caatle, Berkshire, temp. Rich. II., as stated in this Journal, 
vol. ii., p. 93. See woodcut at the close of this memoir. 

Basinets were in universal use throughout Europe during 
the whole of the fourteenth century. In England, they were 
usually worn without a visor. Of these, examples are to be 
seen at Warwick Castle, and in the Meyrick coUectloD. 
On the Continent they are more numerous. Sever^ 
specimens exist in the Muaee de I'Artillerie at Fans ; in 
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the Castle of Ambraa 'm the Tyrol ; and in private col- 
lections, to which they have been added at enormous 
prices. 

XI. — Tilting Helmet. Date 1380. I hare never seen any 
other helmet precisely hke this ; but I imagine, from its high 
crown and general character, that it mtist belong to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. The holes at the top 
are for fixing on the crest ; the large staple at the back is 
for the support of the lambrequins or mantelet, seen in 
heraldic drawings ; and also, with the staple in front, for 
&stening the helmet firmly to the back and breast-plate, 
witii BufiBcient security to resist 
the blow of the lance upon the 
forehead.* 

XII. — Venetian helmet with a 
nasal Date about 1390 (1) This 
is a transition between a basinet 
and a salade. It baa a sharp 
ridge on the top, and seems to 
hare been worn with a camaU 
f^Kxed inside the helmet, or with 
a meotonniere. There is a hole 
in the crown, for fixing on a plume 
or a crest 

XIII. — German Salade. Date 1430. This curious helmet 
belongs to the Gothic armour with long pointed feet which 
was used in the fifteenth century. The winged sides are 
joined to the back with hinges, and fastened by a strap 
behind. It is difficult to know what the object of this pecu- 
liar construction can have been, as the helmet, being open 
and very wide, could be readily put upon the head with- 
out any further o])ening. It has an aperture on the top for 
affixing the crest, and a row of small holes for sewing on 
the lining ; there is a set of holes, two and two together, 
which naay have served in the attachment of a camaiL This 
IS altogeuier a very singular specimen of that quaint style 
of armour called in French " armure a la poulaine." 

staples for &ffliing ths onut. It may 
have belonged to Sir Tliomu de Cobbam, 
who died 1S8E. Figured, CaUI. of Exhi- 
bition at IroDinotigen' Hall, 1 SSI, p.lfiT- 
The tUtiDB helmet of Bonry V. in Weet- 
miDBter Abbey i» also giwp, P-.H*-, , . 




' la Cobham Chimh, Kent, there ii 
a helmet of tbi< character, bat the upper 
part a of different fa^ion, low and 
■lantiiig off obliquely from tlie oailarium. 
It baa a ring in &ont, and a faook be- 
hind ; oa the apex ttiete are four nnall 
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XIV.— Venetian Salade. Date 1450. 

This helmet retains its original covering of crimson velvet 
with arabesque ornaments of gilt metal, of a perfectly oriental 
character. This kind of heald-piece, the most beautiful and 
most useful of all the mediaeval helmets, was worn all through 
the south of Europe, during the end of the fourteenth and 
the whole of the fifteenth century. It seems, from tiie illu- 
minations in manuscripts, to have been generally covered 
with colored velvet, or gUt and richly ornamented with 
a wreath, crest, and plumes. There are seven specimens at 
Farham ; one of these is japanned or enameled black, one is 
gilt, one only seems to have been worn in polished steel ; the 
rest are, or have been, covered vrith velvet One, which 
belonged to the "Generale di mare," or Admiral, Antonio 
Canal, who commanded the Venetian fleet at a battle off 
Negropont in - the year 1450, has its original quilted lining 
as well as the covering of red velvet ; the ornaments, pro- 
bably of silver gilt, have been torn off. Some of these hel- 
mets are short, like the present specimen ; others are long 
covering the neck down to the shoulders. It was a privilege 
in the great days of the Venetian Republic, that any dis- 
tinguished noble might hang his helmet and sword in the 
hall of his ancestral palace. A few may still be seen, sup- 
ported on large arms of carved wood projecting from the 
walls. They are placed on each side of an elaborately carved 
and gilt frame, containing the family arms, being a more 
artistic and dignified form of the "hatchment" which is himg 
over the door of the house aiter a funeral in this country. 

XV.— Tilting Helmet. Date about the year 1420. 

This helmet is the immediate predecessor of those used in 
Germany and other countries in the reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian, a specimen of which is engraved in this Journal, 
vol. xxi., p. 60. It will be observed that the height of the 
crown in the present example is greater than that of the 
helmets of the Maximilian period, although in the general 
form it much resembles them. The four holes on each side, 
above the ears, are for the purpose of tying the ends of cords 
attached to a strong wadded cap, which was worn inside the 
tilting helmet, and which was secured by that means in its 
place in the centre of the helmet, and prevented the head of 
the wearer from a concussion against the inside, which it did 
not touch in any part. A sin^e specimen of Uie un witli 
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this curious arrangement of cords exists in the Ambras col- 
lection at Vienna. This hohnet was fastened to the breast 
and back-platea by one screw and four straps, two in front 
and two behind. These were superseded in the Maximilian 
helmets by bolts and fastenings of iron, which gave a greater 
security to the helmet but less security to the knight who 
wore it ; a strong blow with the lance would knock off this 
helmet, but the wearer went with it over his horse's crupper. 
In the Mazimihan tournaments, the curious contrivance ol 
the wadded cap, added to the thickness of the helmet (and 
the skull) saved the knight from the otherwise inevitable 
concussion of the brain when he was hurled with such vio- 
lence to the ground Id this tremendous horse-play. 

XVI.— Tilting Hehnet. Date about 1490. 

This helmet is of unusual size and weight ; it is made of 
copper gilt. Helmets of this form were used in Germany, 
and indeed everywhere, at tournaments, before and during 
the reign of the Emperor Maximilian. One almost similar 
to the specimen at Parham, here figured, hangs in the hall 
at Bramshill in Hampshire. Tilting hehaeta of Uie Maximilian 
period are to be seen in the Tower Armoury, the Arsenal at 
Woolwich, the Meyrick collection, and in St. George's Chape) 
at Windsor. On the Contment there are numerous speci- 
mens, in Bational and other collections. 

AmtquT of brass or copper was not uncommon in the 
middle ages. The reason why so few specimens remain is 
because they were melted down for the value of the metal. 
Chaucer, in his description of the equipment of Sir Thopas, 
mentions " his helm of latoun bright ;" the hard mixed 
metal reaembhng brass being commonly called at that period 
laten, in French laiton. 

The gauutlets of Edward the Black Prince, suspended 
over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, are of copper or 
laten. There are several complete suits of brass armour and 
two of silver at Dresden. The armour of the Due de Sully 
at Paris is, as I believe, of copper. I have a chanfron for a 
horse's head and a long gauntlet for the right arm, which 
probably belonged to the Sultan Saladin ; these are of copper 
heavily gilt. Some years ago I saw at Naples the fragments 
of an ancient Greek sbirt of mail of brass. 
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03 THE PRESERT STATE OF THE LAW OF " TEEASDTtE- 
TEOVE." 

Bt THOMAS GODrBBT FACSSETT, XSt)., tS.i. 

SOHB interest has been lately again excited upon the 
lawof "Treasare-TroTe,''andmore than one scheme has been 
propounded for its amendment. I hope that, in a matter 
about which much misunderstanding still prevails, a few 
remarks explanatory and auggestiye may prove not unac- 
ceptable. 

A short sketch of the history of this franchise will per- 
haps be the best way of arriving at its present law, and 
may also present some points of archaeological interest in 
itaelf. 

L To begin, then, a6 ovo. 

A rude state of commerce, or an unsettled condition 
of society, will always addict itself to consigning treasure 
to the simple and obvious security of burial. Even with 
ourselves this habit seems to have continued down to quite 
a modem date, and to an extent which we of this com- 
mercial and Speculative century are little apt to realise.' 
The owner of a few savings had not always the oppor- 
tunity, if he had the spirit, to trade with them, or risk 
them in a "venture": usury was long restrained by 
many laws, and loans protected by few : and, even in times 
of peace and comparative safety, the resource of the sloth- 
ful Hebrew servant in the parable must always and every- 
where have borne a large proportion to the trading energy 
of the other two. In time of war or excitement there was 

> Tha reader of the DUr; of Samuel Jana to October, 1667). Hs hidM bi« 

Papya, for imttuiae, sumot ttX\ to have gooda in the same wsy duriog the gre»t 

bein itruck with Ills pnatica of keeping fire; and to keep such hoards aod to 

all hU capital, aomstiiiiM 20001. or bntytbem in emergaDciel waa.Dodoubt, 

SOOOIL, in his own houM; and will re- up to that day at least, the oommon 

mamher the yerj amiuiog aocount of ita praetica o[ a weU-to-do Bngli^ honaa- 

bDrial b; hia wife and father, when the hcddar. 

Datch fleet waa in Ibe Hedwa; (Diaiy, i, ^ V..(1C>Q|C 

vta.. im. ■ t-' 
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no other alternative. Such a hider has only to die with his 
secret untold, or eome landmark on which he has relied has 
only to be removed, and there lies his hoard for the chance 
discovery of future ages. 

There is a second element of our subject-matter, in the 
superstition which led almost every religion of antiqmty to 
bury with its dead their personal ornaments or other valuable 
possessions. These, some of the most ancient deposits of 
treasure, often forming nearly the sole records of the times 
fi-om which they date, and only within the last century at 
all appreciated or scientifically approached, are, for these 
reasons, if not always the most intrinsically valuable, cer- 
tainly always among the most interesting and instructive of 
the discoveries with which our subject treats, and, though 
not uncommonly overlooked in the discussion, claim in reality 
a foremost consideration in any dealing with the vesaia 
gutestio of Treasure-Trove. 

Other ways, too, exist in which hiding may take place, 
ao as to bring the things hidden under this franchise, all 
which may be generally referred to the chapter of acci- 
dents. The two which I have mentioned' may be con- 
sidered, in these latitudes at least, where earthquakes and 
eruptions are unknown, the principal origins of deposits of 
this nature. 

The hasty departure of the Romans left in our own coun- 
try^ so much of this precarious wealth that it seems to have 
infiuenced Saxon legislation upon the subject. "In nono 
anno," says the chronicler ^thelwerd,^ " post eversiouem 
Romse a Gothis, relicti qui erant in Britannia RomanH ex 
' gente, multipUces non ferentes gentium minas, scrobibus 

' Perhaps our earliest intinuitioD of n were not the landlord, be should give 
Dational Uw upoD the subject U of that theltudlord one quarter. ValentiDianll., 
of tlie Jews, aod la to be found in our ten jeug later, gave all unrsserredlf 
Lord's Parable of the hidden treasure, to the finder. But Justinian 1b;b down 
" which when a num bath found, be a differant law, which he attributea to 
bidetb, and goeth and eelleth all tbut he Hadriui (Justin. Inst. lib. IL tit L), 
hath and bujeth that field" (Matt. xiii. giving half to the landlord and b^F to 
44). The Jews then gave nothing to the the finder,- and this appears to have re- 
finder, and alt to the landlord. maiped from his time the Roman law. 

The Roman law varied upon thlt point We find this too the law of the Code 

■t difierent periods. Constantine I, in Napoleon, and still existing, I believe, aa 

A.D. 316, gave treasure found to the well la some otber oouutries, where I 

TreBSUt7, but returned half to the preeume the metallio value of the trea- 

finder if brought spoiitaneausl; (Codei Burn found ia atill alone tbonghl worihj 

TbeodosiHnus ad verb. "Thesaurus"). of legal considoration. 

Qratian, in a.d. 380, vested it in the > Lib. i. ad an. tl8. 

finder, with the stipnlation that, if be i i : (.lOOQlC 
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occultant tbesaunim, aliquam sibi futuram ezistimantes 
fortuoam ; quod iltis postea non accidit." And down to 
our own day these Roman hoards have been constantly 
coming to light So numerous, and often so valuable, they 
could not long escape the King's hands, and we find them 
early established as a royal right. Whereas they had been 
" prirai inYentoria, quasi totiua populi ; jure naturali," they 
now became the King's, "jure gentium (as it was easy after- 
wards to explain it) ; quia Rex non modo totius populi, sed 
reipublicae etiam, caput est."* At what period of Saxon 
rule this 'first became part of the statute law does not 
appear. It is not so extant till those laws called Edward 
the Confessor's, compiled by the Saxons, and in a manner 
forced upon William after the Conquest. These ordain :' 

" Thesauri de terra regis sunt, nisi in ecclesifi aut in 
cimiterio ioyeniantur. Et si ibi inveniuntur, aunim est 
regis : et si argentum, dimidium est regis et dimidium 
ecclesiie ubi inventum fuerit." 

Here the wording of the statute, and the absence of any 
definition of treasure except what is very plainly indicated 
in the mention of gold and silver only, imply that it was a 
well-known and established law before the Conquest / and 

* BnctoD, lib. iii. c. 3. Beuioa of land," but irni in t!iB fioder: 

* Legg. Edw. Conf. | zir. and tbeu vary wards, " eolla hordu 
' In tbe sitoDt ch&rter> of grant bj bufsaeordBtia[idbii]eordaii,''oTerlaoked 

tbe SuoD kin^ the gift of tbs right b; Hr. Kamble, do actually form one of 

of hidden treaaure very rarely occurs, — the rights gisut«d by a Saxon Royal 

nerer, Mr. Kemble talla uB,--but is very Charter in his own collection, that of 

common under the name of " ealle Eadgar to Q-laatonbury Abbey in the 

hordu bufan aordaa nod binnan cardan," year 671 {Cod. Dip. jGt. Sax, No. 567, 

amoog the Saiou " general words " in vol. iii. p. 67). May we not rather sup- 

the gnoti of tbs firit Norman kinga; pose thia right to have become early ao 

the Saxon phraseology clearly ahowing ackaowledged prerogative of the Saxon 

that it existed before the Conquest aa a Crown, aa we koowitto have heon uoder 

diatinct right in some one. - lU want Edward the Confeasor, and account for 

of earlier mention is accounted for by ita scarce mention in Saxon grnota by 

Hr. Kemble, " by the supposition that ramembcHug the diSereace in tenure of 

inch right* were so inherent in the poa- land under tbe two rules t The laud of 

aeaaioD of land as not to require ptr- a Saxon was his own absolutely ; and the 

tieularisatioD ; but that under the Sor- king, claiming neither lordship over it 

mans, when every right and privilege nor service from it, was the ieas likely to 

muat be atruggled for, and the conae- include in uiy graot a right thua quite 

quenoes of the Norman love of litigation distinct from tbe land granted, — a mere 

were bitterly felt, It became matter of prerogative of hia crown,—* right which 

neceasity to have them not only tacitly was not a rent from the landowner, hnt 

recagoisad, bntaolemnlyrecorded" (Cod. a tribute from the finder; not rendered 

l>ip. JEv, Sax. Introd. pp. iliii, xlv). to him as still supreme lord of the aoil. 

But I oannot help doubting this ex- hut aimply as king. Where a lord para- 

planation. The right of Treaaure-Trove, mount may easily give up hia fronchiae 

aa we have Been, waa not, even in the to a tenant, a king will not be lo raadf 

earlieet times, "inherent in (b« poa- togivaaway his prerogalivetoaaubjeoti 
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there can be little doubt that to this graftiog of Saxon on 
Feudal law we owe it that the claim of the English Crown 
on Treasure-Trove is to this day less comprehensiTe — as 
embracing gold and silver {and coin) only — than in other 
countries where the claim has its origin solely in the Feudal 
system. 

The laws of Henry I.' give " thesaurus inventus," without 
further explanation, in a list of the " Jura quae Rex Anglise 
solus et super omnes homines habet in terra sua."^ Glan- 
ville, writing in the reign of Henry II., gives us the first 
mention of the crime of " concealment of Treasure-Trove," 
" occultatio invent! thesauri fraudulosa," then referable to 
trial by duel or ordeal, and punishable by death or loss of 
limb, as a " crimen Iebssq majestatis.^ He implies treasure to 
include " aliquod genus metalli." 

But for the first actual definition of "thesaurus" aa a 
right of the English Crown, we must pass on to Bracton, 
who wrote in Henry IIL's reign, and who gives it thus : — 
" Qusedam vetua depositio pecuniae vel alterius metalli, 
cujus non extat modo memoria, ut jam dominum non har 
beat."' It will be observed, however, that these definitions, 
which seem to have been borrowed from the Roman law, are 
wider than were either before or after this time received in 
England. 

The statute of Edward I., "De placitis Coronse," is more 
explicit on the general subject, though again giving no 
definition of " Treasure." It is thus given by Britton,' and 

Bad it b K aigiiificaiit het tb*t tbe only (I^) to & Normui or LiUd " d," haa best), 

■ach ETont on reooid by a SazoD kioi it appears, oooiUntlj read " fjnderioga," 

ahonld haTB beea made to tbo great and tnd it e*eii w ipelt in one US. of theaa 

favoured Abbey of Qlutoabury. I lawa among tbs Cottooiui colleetion. 

eaonot lielp tbiuking it claar, that what Spelmaa (Olou. ad. -rerb.) and other*, 

undar the SoKon rule Wat a prerogative reading it ■ " fynderiDgH," have codjm>- 

of the klDg.grawuoderthe feudal Bjatem, turad it to be the Suon name of the 

at b other countriea where it prevailed, king's privilege in " treaiure-trove;" 

to be treated aa a right or liberty of the and even Sir Edward Coke haa adopted 

lord paramauDt; and in this form be- thit conjecture (Inst, iii- p. 132). But 

omeeoeoottantly included in the granU "fyrderinga" is no doubt the correct 

of the Norman kings, who, oontent with reading, and ia otberirise interpreted : 

the Bervioa which acknowledged them and the eiintence, aa I have aaid, of 

the Bupreme lories of tbe toil, would anothar Saioo phmae for " hidden trea- 

{pve up all other rights over landia to the aure," aa well aa the mention of " the- 

pettyinddependent priucea whom itwaa aaurua inTentus" in this same litt of 

the eaaenoe of the feudal syttem to rights, — both seem to imply that, even if 

Oreate, " fynderinga " be oorrect, this is not it! 

' Legg. Heo. I. cap. 10. meaning. 

■ In the game list oocnra the Saxon ' Lib. i. oap, 2, and lib. liv. oap. 2. 

word " fyrderinga," and this, owing no ' Lib. iii. cap. 3. 

doubt to the siniilority of tbe Saxon "r " ' Cap. 17. , , . t^iOOQlC 
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here we first find the present Normao-French name. I give 
the passage, however, in the standard translation : — 

" Concerning Treasure fouod concealed in tho earth { Tmor miucfl «n 
terre trove), wrecks, waifeB, Bturgeona, vhales, and other things found, 
which of right belong to, and are detained from Ub ; let careful enquiry be 
mule after them, and of the names of those who found them, and to whose 
btuids they came, and what they are worth ; for our pleasure ib that 
Treasure fooad hidden in the eartli shall belong to us, but if found in the 
sea it shall belong to the finder. Let those also who found it buried, forth- 
with iuform the Coroner of the county or Bailiffs thereof, and it is the 
Coroner's duty, to go without delay, and enquire whether any of it has 
been carried off, and by whom, and to save all that can he found for our 
use ; and those who carryed it off shall be delirered to mainpriie nntil the 
Eyre of the Justices : and if our Justices find that those who carryed it 
off did it with a bad design, they shall be punished by imprisonment and 
fine, but if without any such design, they shaU be amerced only." 

The coroner's duties in this matter of the crime of " con- 
cealment of Treasure-Trove " are more fully laid down in 
another statute of Edward I., "De Officio Coronatoris."' 
He was, in fact, a detectire in the business. 

The author of " Fleta," writing in the same reign, thus 
describes this crime.* " Est autem qusedam species criminis, 
quEB presumptuosa est mali, mortem tamen non inducit^ 
licet careens inclusionem graremque redemptionem, — quae 
est inrentio thesauri fraudulenter occultata." So since 
Henry II.'s reign its punishment had come down from 
death or loss of limb to what it now remains, fine and 
imprisonment. 

It must be remembered, howeTcr, that in all these years 
the Norman kings had been granting away their franchise 
in many manors with which they had endowed subjects ; 
and that, in these, the right of the Crown meant, in fact, 
the right of the Crown's grantee, the lord of the manor. 

And now we come to Sir Edward Coke, whose lucid and 
authoritatiye statement I gire nearly at full length : — 

" Treaaure-TroTe is where any gold or silver, in coin, plate, or bullyon,* 
hath been of ancient time hidden, wheresoerer it be found, whereof do 
person can prove any property ; it doth belong to the King, or to some 
lord or other by the King b grant or prescription. The reason wherefore it 
belongeth to the King is a rule of the commoD law, that such goods 
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whereof no peraon can claim prop«rtj belong to the K\og, as wreeka, 

■troys, Sk. Quod oon capit Cbristua, capit Fiacus And now let us 

peruse this description — 

" Gold or silver. — For if it be of any other metall it is no treasure, and 
if it be no treasure, it belongeth not to the King, for it must be treaaure- 
trore. It is to be obseired that reyns of gold and silrer in tbe grounds of 
subjects belong to tlie King by bis prerogative, for they are royall mines, 
but not of any other metall whatsoever in subjects' grounds. 

" Wheresoever hidden. — Whether it be of ancient time hidden in the 
ground, or in tbe roof or walls or other port of a castle, house, building, 
mines, or elsewhere, so as tbe owner cannot be Icnown. 

" Whereof no person can prove any property. — For it ia a certain rule. 
Quod thesaurus non compotit regi, nisi quando nemo scit qui absoondit 
thesaurum." * 

Thus much Sir Edward Coke ; and this, resting on the 
highest possible authority, ia (with the amendment lately 
added to it by Sir George Lewis's " Circular to the Police") 
the present law of tbe subject 

We may well pass over other writers till we come to 
Blackstone, whose commentary on the law of this subject 
has been sometimes a little misunderstood. After stating 
the law plainly, and almost exactly as Sir Edward Coke had 
stated it, as quoted above, he proceeds : — " So that it seems 
it is the hiding, and not the aBandoning of it thiat gives the 
King a property." And, farther on : — " It was judged 
expedient to allow part of what was found to the King, 
which part was assigned to be all hidden treasure. Such as 
is casually lost and unclaimed, and also such as is design- 
edly abandoned, still remaining the right of the fortunate 
finder." ' 

It has been supposed by some that this his definition of 
ihe King's right is intended to exclude — or at all events 
would exclude — many buried objects, as, for instance, the 
contents of graves, as being " abandoned." But such is not 
Blackstone's meaning : such diBcovcries must obviously 
come under his first category of " hidden." He is, too, it 
must be remembered, in these words explaining merely — 
assigning what seems (he qualifies it with the word "seems,") 
a broad motive and reason for the law which he has just 
plainly stated, and not by any means stating actual law. 
And his explanation amounts to this : — The ai^ument of 
tbe law, in thus giving treasure found hidden to the King, 

* lust. ill. p. 1S2. ^ Comm. voL 1. p. HjUH^IC 
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and that not hidden to the Gnder, appears to be that it 
assumes (aa in most cases it may assume) hidden treasure 
to have been hidden with an object, not to have been 
originally meant to be fiaally abandoned ; vrhile treasure 
lying on the surface, and unclaimed, may well be considered 
to have been placed there ignorantly ; or, if knowingly, to 
have been really thrown away and finally abandoned. Thia, 
be would say, seems to be the broad and general supposition 
on which the law has been framed, and which may account 
to \13 for a distinction haying been made ; but that it is law, 
or even that in particular cases the supposition will always 
hold good, or that, if not, the law is to bend to suit this 
view of its probable origin, is an interpretation which 
Blackstone certainly Dever meant to be put upon his 
words.^ 

And, la^ly, we come to Sir George Lewis's well-known 
"Circular to the Police," issued in 1860, which authorised 
" the payment to finders of ancient coins, gold and silver 
ornaments, or other relics of antiquity, of the actual value 
of the articles, on the same being given up for the behoof 
of the Crown:" and proceeded, — "In all cases where it 
shall come to the knowledge of the police that such articles 
have been found, and that the persons having found them 
refiiae or neglect to give them up. Sir George Lewis desires 
that measures may be taken for their recovery." This was 
no doubt a step in the right direction. Its only object was 
the public advantage ; and it was founded upon much 
justice, good sense, and liberality, as anything of such 
authorship could not fail to be. But, unfortunately, owing 
to one or two inherent defects, it has, as is generally 
admitted, missed its object, and contributed to complicate 
the difficulty which it sought to remove. Its great defects 

* I ha*e bMD uixioui to leave no plaJa word*, " trMiora found hidden in 

doubt upoD thia point, because it liaa ths Mrth," writere upon the Iftir bsvo 

been >o[aetimee asserted, and lately with Dot alwajs bad an oppoitunit; of apprc- 

•oms prominence, that treasure found in oiating the fall scopa of its words. 

eraTcs, as in these dajs it is so often Blackstone'a explnnacion is thus based 

foiiad. cannot be alaimed under this upon a faaUf aud ineihaustive division 

franchise; and these words of Blukstone of the subjeoL Tbst it nu, Lowerer, 

hiTe been olted in proof of the Bisertioo. really oonlemplated that tbese plain 

Tlie truth is, with reepect to gntvta, words of the law did, and should include 

that it has not always beao contemplated treasure found in grares, we may infer 

that they would ba riSed to the extent with soma oartunty from our very oldest 

(o which we, in the cause of science, now statute law extant on the subject, which 

rifle them; and, although our law most embraces, as I bars quoted, tresaurs 

clearly includes such disooverias in its Toand " in axlaUl vti cimiltno." <HC 
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I take to be these : — 1 . That, in asserting the claim of the 
Crown to all " reUca of antiquity " (and not to gold, Bilver, 
and coins, only), it claimed, as we have seen, too much, and 
perplexed the question. And, 2. That, in the absence of 
any expression of intention as to what would become of ' 
treasure so consigned to Government, it generated a 
suspicion and ill-feeling which was quite unnecessary, and 
which the new feature of the employment of the police in 
the matter was perhaps not calculated to lessen. Its 
result has been, undoubtedly, that the law has been quite 
as industriously evaded as ever. And though, in the well 
known Hastings case the offenders^ were caught, and most 
deservedly punished ; and in other cases, as for instance in 
the Eccles case, the finder received from Government (rather 
tardily, it is true) the full intrinsic value of his discovery ; 
there can be no doubt that enough has not yet bef n done to 
place the law upon its proper footing, or to give the public 
the full advant^e of it. 

Before, then, we proceed to think of the future, let there 
be no doubt of the law of the question. The Crown, or its 
occasional grantee, claims tdl gold, silver, and coin found 
buried or hidden. The finder claims everything else, i. e., 
gold, silver, or coin found not hidden ; and all other disco- 
veries, whether found hidden or not (provided, of course, in 
every case no owner can be found). The very prevalent 
impression that landlords can claim, and the exaggerated 
ideas of the rights of lords of manors, are errora that can- 
not be too diligently eradicated.' 

* Not the compinUnl; mnocent to the own who plekad thnn up, and not 

finder, u has bean Buppmed, who erred to the trad«Bal>n OD nhoM floor thej 

la ignorancfl both of the Uw and of the wars fouad, and in wboM cuitodj, peod- 

value of hia ducovery, and was muoh ing daim, Uiey had been left.' 

"more linned againat than ainniug;" Aootber error vhich I have heard 

but the roguea who robbed both him of boldl; put forward may parhapi b« r«- 

bis price and the public of their relicn, futed in tbie place, tie., that a tingle 

and who might to grut advantage have coin oannot constitute what ia called "a 

served their /oil term of mntenoe at the trewu™," and ia not therefore under the 

treadmill, from which a miataken kind- law. Tlie BmalleHt piece of gold, ailver, 

neaa [muat we not think 1) relieved them. or coin, is just so much " theaaurui,'' or 

' The claim of finder* aa ageiost land- " treaaare, which ia, in Lta legal sense, a 

lords is well illaatrated bf the caie of naan of quantit; and not of mnltitade. 

Bridges v. Hawksworth. 21 L. J. y. 3. and equivalent to "gold, silver, and 

Q. B. TS, tried in the Queen's Bench a moner." Those who have made thia 

few jean ago {nee alio Armory e. Dela- mistake are, in fact, misled b; their own 

mirie. Smith's L, C. IGl), where a roll of use of the phrase "a treasure," which is 

bank ootea picked up inaide a shop, fur unknown to our law ; aa we do not say 

whiob no owner appeared after auffitieat ''a gold," or "a money." so neither da 

advertisement, were adjudged to belong we say, legally and stricUy, " a traMura." 
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II. Atid this brings us to the second part of our subject. 
Having brought down the history of this franchise to our 
own time, and shown it to exist, clearly, and to a realty 
well-defined extent, in the Crown or its occasional grantees, 
I come with great diffidence to the question — " What should 
the Crown do with it 'i " How can this existing right best 
be exercised for the public advantage ? 

It has been sometimes suggested that the Crown should 
exercise this right by abdicating it— should now, and for 
ever, waive all claims of the sort, and vest all discoveries in 
the finder. It is urged that as long as any claims clash 
with his, there will be an inducement to the finder to con- 
ceal and to melt. That the Crown would lose little, the 
landlord be benefited much. That competition would arise, 
and higher prices would ensure greater care. That the 
relics would, sooner or later, by sale or gift, come to the 
public museums. — I think I have stated, shortly but fully, 
the arguments of those who uphold this view. 

With much deference to those who put forth these sug- 
gestions, I confess that I cannot bring myself to see the 
advantages held out by their scheme. To resist the ten- 
dency to conceal and melt, surely other methods may be 
adopted. It is a new policy to resist theft by giving the 
thief what he covets I Imagine a Cornhill jeweller address- 
ing a burglar, — *' It is a great trouble to me to keep my 
premises safe from your gang. Here, take the property, 
and let us have no more fuss about it ! " That the 
Crown would lose little, is perfectly true, — nothing at all 
we may say ; but the public, for whom the Crown is trus- 
tee, would lose a very great deal ; while the ' landlord 
appears just as far from his imaginary claim as before. 
Competition would, no doubt, arise, but would infallibly 
bring with it dispersion ; and it is easy for the Crown to 
offer such a price or reward as will make all possible care 
worth while to the finder, without in effect subjecting each 
discovery to a vague species of auction through the neigh- 
bourhood, with the view of benefit to his pocket. And, 
lastly, to expose such discoveries to all the risks of ignorant 
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and careless ownereliip, in order that they may {if not lost 
or destroyed) perhaps, and some day, revert to the public ; — 
to cast them on waters so wide, with so vague a hope of 
finding them, and alter so many days j — seems as eminently 
nowise a mode of proceeding as can well be adopted. 
These proposals will be found invariably to emanate from 
private collectors, and cannot fail to bear the suspicion, 
that while others are devising how to secure to such disco- 
veries their greatest public and scientific value, these propo- 
sers are, perhaps insensibly, devising means to a much 
smaller end — how best such discoveries, in any state, may 
be made available to private purchase. 

Some remarks against these suicidal suggestions, con- 
tained in the pamphlet published six years ago by the late 
Mr. Ebind, are so apt that I will quote them here. They 
were written, it must be remembered, before the issue of the 
" Circular to the Police," and in the days when the claim 
of the Crown was exerciseable without any benefit or 
remuneration to the finder ; so that much of them applies 
with double force to the state of things at present existing. 

" Eiaggerated expectatiooa Are frequently entertained of the number of 
Talu&ble relics which would be UTed from the crucible by obtaining what is 
called free-tr&de in antiquities. Those who have practically had occasion 
to inTeetigate the circumstances usually attending such affairs, know rery 
well that dread of having bis prize wrested from hiin by the officers of tlie 
Crown is far from being the only reason which induces many a diacoTerer 
to doom his golden find. He is commonly a labourer or a email cotter, 
probably in an out-of-the-way district. He mayor he may not know of the 
royal right ; but he has an impression that the landlord might require 
possession to be ceded to him ; or he wishes to keep the matter quiet so as 
to ha«e a hopeful search all to himself in the vicinity of the lucky spot ; or 
he has the natural feeling not to publish his piece of good fortune, any 
more than he would proclaim the amount of bis deposit in the savings' 
bank, or of the little hoard in the comer of his cheat. Do what he can 
some rumour of the discovery will probably circulate in the neighbouring 
village or hamlet, which under a proper method of supervision might 
perhaps reach ears that could turn it to good account, but which with the 
free-trade system would speedily die away fruitless, as no one, even if he 
chanced to be a person that cared, could ioaist upon answers to inquiries. 
And thus the objects, concealed very likely for a time (many months, as I 
have sometimes known), are eventually sold, it may he to a passing pedlar, 
to a watchmaker, not probably in the neareri town ; or the finder may send 
them to a fnend, or personally convey them, for disposal in one of the large 
cities, usually to the pawnbrokers, or to working jewellers. It is sufficiently 
likely that in the course of time many of these buyers would ascertain that, 
inst^ of melting down relics which might come into their hands, it would 
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be more profirable to iry mod obUin the extravagant fancj prices which 
collectors, u well public as private, are aomelimeB disposed to give ; and it 
might even happen cTentuallj that in some instanceB this inducement 
would operate direct upoii the Gnders. But from what has been said of 
their uaual motives for secrecy, it is very evident that their general policT 
would be a quiet snle to ancli middlemen as have been indicated, or a covei't 
tnnsparting of the treasure, if cooBiderablc, to one of the large toivos ; 
and BO, in one way or the other, the relics would come into the market 
Bcarcely even with evideoce of authenticity, almost certainly with no trust- 
worthy account of the circumstances in which they had been discovered, 
probably with no de6nite spec ificat ion, except a auspicious assertion of the 
locality, perhapa county, where they had been procured ; and therefore 
they would be deprived of any higher scientific utility or significance than 
if they bad been manufactured yesterday in Birmingham."* - 

The advocates of this cessiou by the Crown seem to me, 
moreover, to lose sight of the fact that the right of Treasure- 
Trove is not in every case the Crown's to cede. Regarding 
the Crown as trustee for the public, the public might, it is 
true, not unfairly ask it to yield its claim, were such a course 
clearly desirable. But the lords of manors, with private 
claims to this franchise by ancient grant (and they would be 
found, I suspect, more numerous than is often supposed,) are 
concerned in no such trust, and over these the public has no 
claim in the world. Any measure of this nature must, 
therefore, necessarily be partial and incomplete, and leave 
the matter only more perplexed and unsatiafactory than 
before ; unless, indeed, it is contemplated to investigate and 
either purchase or arbitrarily appropriate all these private 
rights also, — a measure which could not but raise more 
difficulty and opposition than it could hope to survive. Un- 
advisable as it appears to alter the statute law upon this 
subject, would it not also be found impracticable 1 Should 
not, on both grounds, our efforts at reform be directed to 
the mode in which the law is carried out and applied ? 

Again, let us suppose for a moment the claim of the Crown 
waived, and consider the result. The old and present 
squabble between landlord, tenant, lord of manor, and finder 

* Hie Low of Treaiure-Trovs, by A. notiiredly with some of thoM childiih 

Hsnr; Rbind. Edinburgh, 1858. P. 14. quibbles on tbe lav, with which tbii 

Se«, bun, a p&por by Hr. Irnag in question evar and auon becomsa unfortu- 

the Journil of tbe Arcbraologioil Aaso- nat«l; eaoumbered, (he brothsra-gennin 

dation for 1859, vol. it, p, 81, which to saua of later blrUi wbich [ huva men- 

ooataiDi much that ia good and valuable, tioned in a former note, 
and is weak only ia dealing too good- OOOlr 
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renewed with double force ; tenant against landlord, both 
against lord of manor, and all against finder ; concealment 
by the latter rifer than before ; pedlars and hawkera in deeper 
clover than ever. All this confusion and mischief would 
infallibly result, uncontrolled and never again controllable, 
were the strong arm of the Crown once removed. 

I have heard landlords, however, advocate this cession to 
the finder on this very ground, that they would thus regain 
tlieir legitimate influence in the matter, and by their power 
over the finder secure to themselves what they regard, how- 
ever erroneously, as their own by natural right; Given a 
landlord, resident, popular, and an antiquary ; an estate in a 
ring fence ; a contented and honest peasantry, with an un- 
controllable impulse to bring all their doubts and confide all 
their secrets to their squire as to a father, — and I am not 
sure that, considering all things, a better machinery could be. 
devised, or one more practically calculated for the good of 
science. In a few instances all these conditions are, no 
doubt, realised, and notably in the case of a landlord who 
has more than once brought his views on the subject forward. 
But take England by the acre, and will a thousandth part 
of her be found eo happily situated ? Is not this Utopia, 
rather than England, and can it be for a moment thought of 
as a basis for legislation ? 

Preserving then, for all these reasons, the present law, 
how can we place its application on a proper footing 1 

The object which we wish to achieve may be said to be 
twofold. First, to preserve antiquities from the tendency to 
conceal and melt tnem immediately alter their discovery ; 
secondly, when so preserved, to keep them from a second 
burial — perhaps eventual loss or destruction after all — in 
unappreciating hands. It is useless to legislate for preserva- 
tion in the first case if we give all facilities for destruction in 
the second ; useless to save a child in the birth, and then to 
starve it ! In endeavouring, then, to compass these two 
objects, we find that over antiquities other than treasure 
proper — other than gold, silver, and coin — we have no hold 
beyond that of example ; but that over such as are treasure 
we have a hold, in this clear right of the Crown, — a hold 
the more important and responsible for this very possibility 
of example. Having this hold, is it not downright suicide 
to give it up 1 I do not say that it is a perfect system, but 
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it is what we have got, and all that we can get. Cannot 
very great public advantage yet be gained from it ? 

I cannot but think Sir Greorge Lewis's scheme right in the 
main, and based upon sound principles. A similar scheme 
is admitted to be working well in Scotland (where, however, 
as in Denmark and other countries once purely feudal, 
seems to exist the advantage of a recognised Government 
claim to ali discovered antiquities). But even there we hear 
loud complaints on one subject (which is also one of the 
very deficiencies which I am anxious to point out in our 
owe system), the distribution of the objects when saved, 
and the general ignorance which prevails as to their ultimate 



I tMnk that — 

1. A clear understanding upon this point, the destiny of 
antiquities thus secured by Government j 

2. A corrected and well-defined statement of what articles 
Grovemment may and will claim ; 

3. The addition of an offer to purchase what it does not 
claim, to that of a remuneration (and it should be slightly 
raised) for what it does claim ; — and 

4. The elimination, as much as possible, of the police 
element from the matter ; 

— are the four chief reforms which the system seems to 
require. After this, all possible care should be taken that it 
is perfectly and universally understood in every village and 
hamlet of the kingdom ; and I cannot help thinking that 
Sir George Lewis's scheme — rid of so much of its claims and 
threats as is unwarrantable ; rid of its suspicions, uncertain- 
ti^ and perplexities; rid, to some extent, of the police; 
and more evidently based upon liberality and advantage to 
the finder — would be found to succeed in its object 

Let us take these suggested improvements in their order 
of requirement. 

First. The clear and corrected statement of the Govern- 
ment claim. I have already shown what this really is, and 
wherein it differs from Sir George Lewis's claim. The 
claim is, in reality, perfectly simple and plain, and any per- 
plexity in the matter arises entirely from ignorance. In 
whatever way the reform may be effected — by circular, 
placard, proclamation. Act of Parliament, &c. — the greatest 
t^are should be taken completely to eradicate this ignorance. 
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to define the claim of the Crown correctly, and publish it 
universally, and to let no doubt or disbelief form an excuse 
for delay and concealment. 

Secondly. The addition of an offer to purchase what is 
not claimed by Government. What is claimed Sir George 
Lewis has already offered to pay for at ita intrinsic or 
metallic value ; and this price, I think, should be increased 
(as, indeed, is only fair when we consider its fancy market 
value), for the purpose of at once and for ever outbidding 
the melting-pot, which is now, in a finder's calculations, on a 
par with the Government reward. A finder will not sell 
dishonestly at melting price when he knows where to come 
honestly by a fancy price ; and I think the great object 
should be to foster the impression that the Government 
dep6t, whatever it be, is a better market than the pack of 
the tramp, or the jeweller's shop in the country town. 
Let this be a finder's first thouglit and instinct in the 
matter, the liability to get into trouble with the police being 
(as in too many cases it will always be) his secondary 
thought. I would by no means underrate the importance of 
this latter hold upon him, or he careless about making him 
fully aware of it ; but his own pecuniary advantage should, 
I think, be made paramount to it, and be his most obvious 
guide in the matter. It will then, too, be easy to induce 
him to bring instinctively to the same market other dis- 
coveries which cannot be claimed there, and these Govern- 
ment should, as I have suggested, offer to purchase in the 
same manner. In this way the example which our hold 
upon treasure enables us to give for other discoveries can be 
exercised to the best advantage, and I hope we may achieve 
as much with these too, by a liberal appeal to the finder's 
interest, as the " Circular to the Police " has endeavoured to 
achieve by a mistaken and untenable claim. 

Involved, however, in this branch of the question is the 
great importance of a speedy realisation of the reward or 
purchase-money. If a poor man is to watt from summer to 
winter, as I believe the Eccles finder was doomed to wait, 
in Ungering expectation of his promised wealth, we may be 
sure that the next board discovered in his neighbourhood 
will go to a readier market, its finder even putting up with 
a " smaller profit " for the sake of a " quicker return." 
Ouirht Uiere not to be an officer of the Treasury, an expert 
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in the matter of antiquities, specially appointed for tbis very- 
purpose, to free the discovery as much as possible from the 
' delays so frequent in a public office, and in the present case 
so disastrous to the objects in view ? The subject seems of 
sufficient importance to claim a special department of 
its own. 

Thirdly. For the clear understanding as to the destiny of 
antiquities thus claimed or purchased by the Crown. The 
general advantage of this addition to the scheme is very 
obvious ; but I think it is particularly required to resist the 
local collector, who is apt to think a little dilettante smuggling 
no very heinous offence, and is now the most industrious 
evader of the law, and often, it seems pretty plain, more to 
blame than the finder himself It is most important to 
counteract his influence ; and may it not best be done by 
pleasing and pacifying him ? He has opportunities of 
smuggling, against which no law or vigilance can possibly 
avail, and is the more inclined to exercise and encourage 
them, from a not unreasonable, and not necessarily selfish, 
fear and jealousy, that relics — certainly of more interest and 
value near the spot of their discovery, and along with others 
of the same local character, than anywhere else in the 
world — will, when consigned to Government, become per- 
haps dispersed, at best remain almost unnoticed in an 
enormous national collection, and, in any event, be certainly 
lost to the neighbourhood. Without denying to the British 
Museum the right to relics of great national importance, 
may we not bring these vigilant enemies over to the side of 
the law, by including local museums also as depositories of 
the rescued treasures 1 May we not make our poachers, as 
is proverbial, our best game-keepers, by a wiser application 
of our archiBological game-laws, and a wiser distribution of 
the game preserved % ' There is not a district of England 

* I hope no one will feal aggrieved bj lieit ; tbe priocipla is the aams in tfae 

theee rcmarki upon priiftte colUctora. ruatio's mmij, which recki not of acien- 
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the eiaoiple which thej set, for he who to ha well cared for.^how long can they 
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now-a-days which has not some public museum, or some semi- 
public society, well worthy of being constituted trustee of its 
own treasures, and with claims upon Government for such 
possession indisputably strong ; for, indeed, what better 
custodians of valuable records can be found than those most 
immediately interested in their preservation ? To a society 
with the broad and liberal objects and the nomad habits of 
the Archaeological Institute, it must be sufficiently obvious 
liow real and how great is the importance of preserving local 
discoveries in their own neighbourhood, and how much 
practical value is gained, in every point of view, by the 
juxtaposition of the spot of discovery and the thing dis- 
covered. Advantageous, indeed, as such a distribution would 
be in deprecating smuggling and furthering preservation, 
would it not be still more so in the increased and permanent 
usefuineas gained for the objects preserved 1 

Fourthly, — and I have put this point last, from diffidence, 
not of the necessity for the change, but of my suggestion for 
a remedy, — we come to the possibility of keeping the police, 
as much as may be, out of the scheme. Some Government 
machinery, open to universal access, is necessary, and this 
was what Sir George Lewis selected. But are the police the 
best? Does not his scheme owe much of its failure to the 
air of surveillance and compulsion thus too obviously mixed 
up with it 1 — which seems scarcely necessary, and is very apt 
to create unpleasant feelings in the class to which we owe 
most of our discoveries. Is not a policeman, too, pro- 
verbially difficult to find in time of need, and in how many 
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cases will not the nearest police-station be many miles 
distant 1 — the temptation of a readier market must lose us 
many a discovery. Dealings with a policeman, moreover, 
are for many reasons regarded with suspicion and dislike, 
and it should be remembered that it is not every member 
of what I will call the discovering class, who at all times 
chooses to fece one : — the system of preservation should, at 
least, be made as easy of carrying out as possible. Of the 
crime of " Concealment of Treasure-Trove," the police must, 
of course, take cognizance, as of every other rural crime ; 
but where there is no wish to conceal, and no crime, I cannot 
but think that the police-station is not the best Government 
depot. 

It has occurred to me, and I wish to offer the suggestion 
for what it may be worth, that Government has at ite com- 
mand other machinery, which, while entirely free from 
odium, fulfils the requisite of ubiquity even better than the 
police. A gentle and popular machinery, ramifying through 
the whole country, with a depot in the centre of every 
village and hamlet, and daily and most pleasant communi- 
cation, or means of communication, with every house in 
England ; possessing, moreover, the speediest and safest 
and most private means of conveyance to head-quarters. A 
machinery in its very nature accustomed to the trust and 
care of articles of value, and, through a beneficial measure 
lately introduced, already increasing daily in its responsi- 
bility for " treasure." I need hardly say that I mean the 
Post-Office. If it were a well-known fact in every village io 
England (and, here again, how easier made known than by 
placard at the post-office 1) that a finder of hidden gold, 
silver, or coin, — is not indeed its owner, and is liable to 
imprisonment for keeping it or disposing of it, — but will, 
nevertheless, receive in a few days its entire value and 
something more, as fully and surely as if he were the owner, 
by simply leaving it, with a description of its finding {the 
fuller the description the more the value), at his post-office ; 
that of other material so found he is in good truth the actu^ 
owner, and may best derive the benefit of his ownership, 
and get the value of his windfall, by dealing with it in the 
very same way ; — would not all motive and temptation to 
concealmeiit be gone at once ? Once make him understand 
that his post-office, while in some cases his only lawful 
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market, is also in all cases his eaaest aod best ; that his 
discovery, whether his own by law or not, will there be 
treated, in every case alike, as lif it were his own ; that when 
it is once safely lodged there, no one can step in between 
him and his fiill gains by the discovery ; and surely it would 
not be from the labourer that further evasion of the law 
would arise. 

Thus I have endeavoured to suggest shortly the means 
by which it has seemed to me that discoveries of antiquities 
may, having regard to what legal power we hold over them, 
best be defended from their enemies, whether of the selling 
or the purchasing class, and best be made available for 
public and scientific good. Others may wish for sweeping 
alterations of our statute laws, the effect of which they 
cannot foretell, and appear Bcarcely even to have considered. 
I hope I may, at least, claim for my own su^estions the 
merit of simplicity, and I cannot help thinking that, if 
such a scheme were matured in wiser and abler hands, it 
might prove a not inadequate remedy for the existing evils. 
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A FEW NOTES ON SOME CHURCHES NBAE WARWICK, 

B7 KDWARD W. QODWItT, F.S.A. 

Towards the end of our last congreas I received an invita- 
tion from Mr. John Fetberston, jun., to- accompany him 
on a visit to some village churches north of Warwick. The 
arrangements at the Warwick meeting for inspecting build- 
ings of this class, which on some previous occasions proved 
peculiarly attractive, seemed to be very limited, and I gladly 
accepted the kind offer of the Honorary Curator of the local 
Archjeological Society. The results of this day's excursion 
I have here related, 80 that others may share in the 
pleasure and instruction which I thence derived. 

The churches visited were those of Haseley, Baddesley 
Clinton, Eowington, Lapworth, Fackwood, and Enowle. All 
these are biiilt on the ship type, which appears to have 
largely obtained throughout the county. The churches of 
Haaeley, Baddesley CUnton, and Fackwood are small, each 
being composed of nave, chancel, and western tower. At 
Knowle there is a very large development of the same 
simple arrangement, with north and south aisles and two 
chancels, one east of the other. The church of Lapworth 
has aisles of four bays, hut the tower is on the north side 
and detached. Lastly, that of Rowington possesses a central 
tower with quasi transepts, better described as recesses, a 
nave with aisles of two bays, two chancels as at Knowle, and 
a late north aisle to the chancel and tower ; the latter has 
consequently lost its north recess on the ground plan. 

It will be seen from this sUght general sketch, that the 
churches at Rowington and Lapworth are of an unusual and 
interesting character. Through the kindness of the vicar, the 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, Honorary Secretary of the Warwickshire 
Archaeological Society, I have been furnished with a care- 
fully measured ground-plan of his church at Kowington.' I 

' A gmmd-plui, ■outh.ewt tlBW, In- pnblisfaed in 18*8, by the WirwiokBhlw 
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have added other plans, showing the growth or overgrowth 
of the building, from the twelfth century to the sixteenth. 
Of the Norman church there are scarcely any vJsihle 
remains. A flat pilaster buttress against the north wall 
and possibly the stoup are as early as the twelfth century ; 
but, although nearly all the Norman work has given place 
to Early Decorated, the proportions of the latter style as 
here exhibited, taken in conjunction with other features, 
seem to indicate a pre-existing Norman arrangement, very 
similar to that of the present church, and I have little doubt 
that the walls of the nave, aisles, and tower, stand upon 
Norman foundations. Thus, for instance, the walls are 
between 3 ft. and 4 ft. thick, while the nave is only 14 ft 
wide, and the aisles not even so much as 5 fl. wide. The 
length of the nave is 31 ft., but the west wall is wholly late 
Perpendicular, as if the builders in the Decorated period had 
left untouched the Norman fa9ade, which was, as a rule, the 
best part of a Norman church. For we can scarcely suppose 
that the west wall was ever Decorated, inasmuch as the 
Middle-Pointed work throughout the church is admirably 
executed, and the builders of the Perpendicular period would 
hardly have pulled down a good west wall, unless for the 
purpose of re-modeling the church, a purpose which they 
evidently did not entertain, if we may judge from their 
work, which is suited and fitted to the earlier work in a 
spirit of modesty by no means common to the time. Turn- 
ing now to the Decorated period we have north and south 
doorways, low and broad, with very elegantly proportioned 
arches continuous, of two orders chamfered. These door- 
ways are opposite to one another, and in the easternmost 
bays. To the east of the south door is a bold three-light 
window, with uncusped tracery of the form known as reti- 
culated ; a similar window occurs in the tower-recess. The 
nave-arches are of two orders, chamfered, and surmounted 
by hood-moldings of a peculiar form. The eastern responds 
are of considerable depth, and serve as buttresses to the 
lateral arches of the tower. In the erection of this tower 
every precaution seems to have been taken to strengthen 
piers which in themselves appear to be of excessive strength. 
To such an extent were these precautions carried, that we 
find solid walls where we usually see arches, viz., between 
the aisles and transepts, or recesses. The tower ai-ches fire 
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very bold and thick, of five chamfered orders, the superior 
orders within the tower intStpenetrating. This exhibition 
of unnecessary strength appears as if it had been the result 
of a warning such as would be occasioned by the &11 of 
a Norman tower ; it might, however, be suggested that 
this great strength was planned for the purpose of erecting 
a spire, but I have failed to find any indication in the 
upper part of the tower which would lead to the conclusion 
that a spire was intended. The original chancel extends 
one bay eastward of the tower ; the old east wall is pierced 
by a Ferpendicukr arch leading to the second chancel. In 
the east wall there is a Decorated window which appears 
to have been reset, and might therefore have been removed 
from the east end of the Decorated church, which only- 
extended as &r as the site of the. Perpendicular chancel- 
arch. In t^ church are an early fourteenth century 
chest; a monument^ incised slab, dated 1558, with the 
figures of John Oldoall, bailiff of Bowington, and his wife 
"Isbell ; " an altar-slab, measuring 6 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. ; 
a few decorative pavement tiles ; some open seats ; some 
pieces of thirteenUi century glass ; and a fragment of oak 
screen-work. The tower rises one stage above the roof- 
ridge, and is capped with a batUemented parapet. 

The church of Lapworth^ ia planned with nave and aisles 
of four bays, a chancel of two bays, and a north chapel of 
one bay. The whole &bric appears to have been rebuilt 
soon after it came into the final possession of Mertoa Col- 
lege (1276) ; its style is Early Decorated. A great part of 
the body of the church has been rebuilt in the Perpendi- 
cular period, to which also belong a detached tower and 
spire on the north side, and a smgular two-storied stmcture, 
possibly a relic-house, attached to the west end. The early 
work of the nave appears in three trefoliated lancets of 
equal height in the west wall, the central and the south light 
having, however, been blocked up by the supposed relic- 
house. In the north wall of the chancel is a single lancet 
of the same design as those in the west end, but with an 
additional jamb molding ; in the south wall are a square 

1 An kMOtiDt of I^pwortli Church ia " relin-hoaM " kboT* d«saribed, maj (here 
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low-side window and two bro^ three-light windows, pecu- 
liarly interesting, as exhibiting two developments of tracery 
on one design, viz. three lights under one arch pierced in the 
spandrils. I have given sketches of these windows (see wood- 
cuts, figures ni.,IV".). The wall of the south aisle of the nave, 
from the eastern jamb of the doorway westward, is thicker 
than any other part of that wall. The doorway itself and 
two blocked up low lancet-lights westward, show that this 
thicker wall belongs to the thirteenth century church. The 
arches of the north chapel and the priest's door in the 
south wall of the chancel are of the same early character. 
The difference of masonry visible over the chancel arch 
marks the pitch of the Early English roof, and shows that 
the Early English church had no clerestory, and that the 
roofs of the nave and aisles were continuous or very nearly so. 
The Perpendicular work is extremely rich for village work ; 
the hoodmoldings of many of the windows are crocketed 
and finialed, and have very large sculptured terminations. 
The clerestory windows are of the square-headed form so 
common in Warwickshire, the greatest development of which 
is met with at Coventry. The tower is very plain, but 
finely proportioned, if we shut out the buttresses, which 
rather interfere with its gradation. The great feature of 
the church, however, is the small two-atoried Perpendicular 
structure attached to the west end of the nave, called by 
some antiquaries a "chantry-chapel ;" achantry being recorded 
in Pat. 47 Edw. Ill, to have been founded in a certain 
chapel adjoining the church by Richard de Montfort and 
others, as hereafter mentioned.^ The lower story of this 
possibly unique edifice is nothing more than a vaulted 
passage,* 6 feet 2 inches wide and about 9 feet 3 inches long, 
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with open archways north and south ; on the west in this pas- 
sage are two doorways, and two newel staircases lead from the 
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lower or ground floor to the upper story. The juxtaposition 
of these two staircases, the position of their doorways, the 
Taulted passage-way, and the small size of the chamber 
above it, all indicate that the place must have been designed 
with a view to facihtate the ingress and egress of a number 
of persons. The purpose of this building, and the peculiarly 
low position of the blocked-up lancet windows westward of 
the south door of the south aisle, may perhaps be explained 
by the gift of Ivo Pipard (6th Edward I.) of a messuage 
and lands and 24 pence per annum, for the maintenance of 
two wax candles, one to bum before the altar of St James, 
the other "to bum before the reliques."' The low lancet- 
windows, possibly, were designed for the exhibition of these 
" reliques," in the general rebuilding of the church, which 
may bare taken place during the reign of Edward I., and 
probably between 1276 and 1280. In 1374, Richard de 
Montfort founded a chantry here ; and, throughout . the 
fifteenth century, lamps and candles were bequeathed to 
the church by various pei^ons, to bum before the Rood, 
the altar of the Blessed Mary in the chancel, and the altar 
of St James. In 1467, an indulgence of forty days was 
granted to all who should attend mass at the altar of St. 
Katharine. These facts, taken in connection with the rich 
character of the later portions of the building, are evidences 

• DugdnVi Hut. of W«T>i<!kdii™,Dr. Thomju.'. edit., p. TflhClOt^lC 
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of the growing importance of the church at Lapworth during 
the fideenth centuiy, and lead us to the conclusion that the 
building at the west end of the nave may have been one of 
the first of the works in the Perpendicular period, and 
devised for the better exhibition of certain relics, and the 
better accommodation of those who came to visit them. It 
should be noted that this supposed relic-house is not placed 
in the centre of the west front, but some few feet south of 
the centre. By this arrangement only two lancet-windows 
of the west front were enclosed, the northernmost light 
being left free. The centre light, one of the two t£us 
enclosed, is now used as a cupboard, the other serves as 
a doorway to the organ-galtery. These are so much 
modernized, that it was impossible for me to ascertain how 
they were treated by the builders of the relic-house. 

The church at Haseley lies a little off the main road. 
The nave, chancel, and south porch are modernized ; there 
is a plain early Perpendicular tower at the west end, and 
some well-preserved painted glass in the west window. 
Some of the merlons of the parapet are decorated as at 
Rowington with escutcheons ; a practice which seems to 
have obtained favor with the later tower builders in this 
locality. 

At Baddesley-Clinton there is no early work of interest 
There is a plain tower of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, of the same design as the neighbouring tower at 
Packwood, and a chancel of the time of Charles I. The 
chancel screen is of the same period, and on the rood beam 
is the following inscription : — " Hie qujerite regna Dei : : 
1634. Procvl hinc procvl este Prophani." Over this are 
the words : — " Memor esto brevis jevi." On the wall over 
the screen are the royal arms, with the letters C. R. and 
the date 1662. There are some bench ends of good simple 
fashion. (See woodcuts, fig. II.) 

Packwood Church is a late thirteenth century building 
with a fifteenth century tower, and an ugly modem ex- 
crescence on the north side of the nave. Beginning at the 
west end of the nave, we have first a trefoil-headed lancet 
north and south, north and south doorways, with a wooden 
porch to the latter, and at the eastern end of the south 
wall a two-light window and a piscina. The chancel arch is 
of two chamfered orders, the inner one resting on molded 
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corbels. Inside the arch are lancet-windows noith and 
flouth, trefoliated within the soffit-cusp, with hooks for 
shutters, and oak lintels inside instead of scoinson arches. 
There is a priest's door in 
the south wall with a singular 
hood-molding, and then atwo- 
Ught window, and a simitar 
one exactly opposite, having 
very wide rear vaults. There 
is an eaat window of thi-ee 
lights, and a trefoliated pisci- 
na. In the chancel windows 
are considerable remains of 
pattern lead-work and of gri- 
saille glass ; in the nave are 
some very solid benches, pos- 
sibly as old as the church. 
(See woodcuts of bench ends, 
fig. I.) There is a singular 
arrangement of masonry at 
the exterior north-west angle 
of the cbancel, of which I have 
given a sketch. (See wood- 
cut) 

Knowle Church is the largest of the group. It consists 
of a west tower, a spacious nave, and aisles of four bays, and 
a chancel of two bays of Early Perpendicular work of the 
close of the fourteenth century (about 1392) ; to this has 
been added, about 1530, a chancel of two bays, the old 
chancel being divided, and the westeiii half given up to the 
nave, so that the later rood-screen comes close to the early 
sedilia. The late chancel has a semiapsidal character from 
the contraction of the side walls, and its architecture is of 
the same style as the Coventry churches. The aisles, which 
are of earlier and bolder architecture, have been spoilt by 
the battlemented parapets, gargoyles, and pinnacles set up 
by the chancel-builders. The roof of the nave is of a very 
low pitch ; it has been painted red, and the ground powdered 
with metal stars. The rood-screen and loft has been a very 
rich piece of work ; I am obliged thus to speak of it, bo- 
cause some person from Coventry has lately "restored" it. 
Against the east and south wall of the south aisle are eleven 
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stall seats and misereres, moved from their proper place, I 
belieTe, by the " restorer," or destroyer, of the screen. 

It only remains to record the danger which threatened 
the interesting church of Rowington at the time of our visit, 
in the shape of " plans for its enlargement and restoration." 
I need hardly say that we used every ailment which might 
check the destructive scheme. On the other hand, I cannot re- 
frain from inviting attention to the carewhich the Rev.K. John- 
son shows for his little church at Packwood. Year by year, as 
he told us, he did something to the church — a " something " 
which rendered it not less but more interesting to the 
archjDologist One year by opening the blocked-up priest's 
doorway ; the next by bringing to light a window which 
had been similarly treated ; no " cleaning down," and no 
renewing, unless the fabric was in danger, and then the 
new stone was inserted with all the undisguised frankness of 
a common repair. The prevalent mania for church " resto- 
ration" is still much to be regretted. If we could prevail 
on church restorers to imitate the laudable example of the 
incumbent of Packwood, the arcbfeologist would no longer 
have cause to lament the injuries too frequently inflicted on 
interesting examples of church architecture throughout the 
country. 
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The notices of mints established in Warwickshire, as early 
as Saxon times, at Warwick, Coventry, and Tamworth, are 
exceedingly meagre ; with the exception of the few existing 
coins which have been attributed, in some instances on 
somewhat uncertain evidence, to those towns, few facts have 
been adduced, and no documentary records have been 
found to throw light upon the subject. The researches of 
the great historian of the county apparently &iled to bring 
to light any evidence bearing upon the enquiry ; we seek 
in vain for even the mention of the ancient mints in question 
in Dugdale's History of Warwickshire, and in his otherwise 
ample notices of the three towns where, as has been 
observed, mints existed even in pre-Nonnan times. The 
inde&tig^le investigations of an antiquary of note in our 
own days, Mr. Thomas Sharp, seem to have been equally 
unavailing ; and very little can be stated in addition to the 
comparatively slight amount of information which has been 
gleaned by Kuding, and the evidence supplied by coins 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The mint at Warwick does not appear upon any coin 
before the reign of Cnut (c. A.d. 1015 — 1035), nor is any 
evidence of its existence to be found upon the money of any 
of the succeeding monarchs except Harold I., Harthacnut, 
Harold II., and William I. It is remarkable that Bugdale 
does not appear to have been aware of any local tradition 
in regard to the situation of the mint at Warwick. John 
Rous, the Warwick historian, bom there about 1411, and 
for forty years resident at Guy's Cliff as one of the cbap- 
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lains of a chantry foiiDded by Richard Beauchanip, has 
preserved the only record of the site of the mint ; he states, 
in his History of the Kings of England, which he dedicated 
to Henry VII., that the mint was in early times in the 
eastern parts of the town,' as he discoTered in certain 
writings in the chancel of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, in which he had frequently read the names of Baldred, 
Everard," and other moneyers in the reigns of Richard I. 
and other preceding monarchs ; he states that the accus- 
tomed dwelling of those moneyers was in a place which at 
the time when he wrote, about 1480, was occupied by the 
vicars of the college. It is now the Free School, and it is 
still called the College. John Rous, to whom we owe these 
particulars, was author of several treatises on the antiquities 
of his native town and the history of its earls, writings 
known to us as having been perused by Leland. It is 
believed that Rous formed a library over the south porch 
of St Mary's Church, at Warwick, and on his death, in 
1491, he wa^ buried in that collegiate cliurch. He doubt- 
less had favorable opportunities for collecting and verifying 
local evidence or traditions. His Chronicle, before men- 
tioned, has been printed, but somewhat inaccurately, by 
Heame, from a transcript of the text preserved in one of 
the Cottonian MSS., collated with another copy supposed to 
have been transcribed for Matthew Parker, and now 
amongst his MSS. in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge.* It is desirable to invite notice to the inte- 
resting passage, often heretofore cited, containing the sole 
record of the Warwick mint and certain ancient moneyers, 
since, through errors in the printed text, in which " cuna- 
gium " has been twice given as " omagium" it had been 
rendered scarcely intelligible. In the narrative of the reign 
of Richard I., writing of the king's return from Palestine 
and the appointment of the Archbishop of Rouen as 
guardian of the realm during his absence, Rous gives inci- 
dentally the following notice of the mint at Warwick : — 

" Rex Ricardus non permisit dominos Anglic solito modo 
in dominiis suis cuuagium facere, Warwicensium prioribus 

* Rading. vol. ii p. 231. toria Begum Anglua. Tliis oopy is d»- 
■ Nmniim. Cbron. vol. xiL p. ISO. •cribcd u on paL]ier, written in tbe 

* Numith, CmtaL libr. U8S. ColL Corp. lixtranlh canton. 

Chri«M, No. w. p. 118. Job. Ho»i Hi«- i ., .. lA-dtlQlC 
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temporibus cunagium erat ad orientem, ut reperi in scriptis 
CaDcellse ecclesiss coilegiatae Sanctee Marise matris Christi, 
ubi, ut diebus meis novi, erat venella modo obturata et ad 
austrum cemiterii translata. Monetariorum etiam nomina 
ibidem licite tunc et ante occupantia {sic) in scriptis ssepius 
legi, ut Baldredus, Everardus, et ceteri hujusraodi mone- 
tarii. Horum solita mansio fuit in loco ubi vicarii nunc 
collegii manent pro certo erat."' 

The coins attributed to the Warwick mint which exist ia 
the collection at the British Museum have been enumerated 
as follows, by the kindness of Mr. Vaux. Of Ethelred II. 
there is one bearing the moneyer's name — *theleic on wee 
— and another with the name elfsiqe ; but it is doubtful 
whether wer may not, in this instance, be Warehara. Of 
Cnut there occur leop ... on werin, — leofwin on wabrinc 
(possibly Worcester), and lifinc on werinc. Of Harold I. 
one with the name oodd on waerincw, and of Harold II. 
two, LDFFiNO ON WEARw, and SWKMAH ON WEBA. On monles 
of the Conqueror are fouud ieglbio, or ieqelric on teehe, 
and — ON VERHEl, with some other slight variations of the 
name ; ielbic on vebvic, also lifric on vervi, and — on 

VBBTIC ; LUFJC on VERVIC, LUFINC on TERI, and — ON VERIC ; 
SIDELOC ON VERB, and VERHB,* THBCII. ON VERVIC, &C. In the 
remarkable collection of coins of William the Conqueror, 
about 6500 in number, found in 1833 at Beaworth, in 
Hampshire, twenty-six occurred assigned to the mint of 
Warwick ; the moneyers' names on these are lvfinc, iblric, 
LIFRIC, THBCIL, and THTBCIL, the name of the place being 
varied, as follows : peri, peric, pbrpie (possibly Derby), 
PFBPi, PBRPIE, PERPic, and PBRPi.' Of the reign of Henry I, 
Mr. Yaux mentions a coin in the British Museum, bearing 
the moneyer's name — WULFSI, which is possibly of the War- 
wick mint, and of Henry II. one marked osbbb on wibic. 
The name of the town is written in the Saxon Chronicle, 
W<eringawic, or Weeringwic, from Wering, a bulwark, agger, 
in allusion probably to the stronghold reared there at an 

* Cott MS. Vb«p«m. a. lii. f. 120. icribe, bad besD oorrect«d ; a circum- 

Compars Bearne'i text, UisL Re^in Btaooe appaRDtlj OTerlooked b; JeD* 

Angl., second edit., p. 101. Tbe iiuaau- uiogi, who mada the truiecript iu«d bj 

nciei occurriog in tba latter, w *boie Uenrae. 

Doticed, betray Kinie want of aditorial 'Tbe two Iwt l«ttei«, B and ■, are 

care; theword twicepriDted''amaginm," conjoined. 

baTiag been thus written bj a carelesa ' ArctiEBologin, lol. iivl.^^^,, |^, 

TOL. Xlll. **" 
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early period ; although Rous and other writers would trace 
the name to King Warremund, progenitor of the kings of 
Mercia. To those who may seek to inyestigate the earUest 
form of the name of Warwick, tlie evidence of these coins 
may not be devoid of interest, independently of their Qumis- 
niatic value. 

In the large deposit of pennies of Henry I. and Stephen 
(1094 in number), found in 1818 in a rude jar in the 
neighbourhood of Watford, Herts, and described by Mr. 
Rashleigh in the Numismatic Clironicle, two coins occurred, 
which have been attributed to Henry Newburgh, Earl of 
Warwick in the reign of Henry I., or to hia son Roger, the 
second earl and partisan of the Empress Maud.^ Tbey bear 
on the obverse a regal head in profile, with the legend 
+ PEBEKiG, the Saxon character resembling a P being pro- 
bably used instead of a w, as commonly found on our 
earlier coinage ; reverse, +oodh)CT8 : on lt. If Mr. Rash- 
leigh's supposition be accepted, it is difficult to determine 
whether these coins were struck during the reign of. 
Henry I. or of Stephen. The type resembles that of coins 
of the latter monarch found with them, and it has been cod- 
jfctured that they may have been struck in defiance of the 
king by the second earl, who was constantly opposed to bim. 
It has been stated by Ruding and other writers, that many 
of the barons of that time coined money, which was often 
either light, or debased.^ The obvious difficulty, however, 
remains unexplained, that we should find, on coins struck 
under such conditions, the name of a royal mint and that of 
the well-known moneyer Godricus, which occurs repeatedly 
on coins of Stephen minted at London. 

In 1850 another coin, reading perkric (Wererie) was 
brought before the Numismatic Society by Mr. Webster, 
resembling in all respects that described by Mr. Rashleigh, 
and the legend on the obverse is the same ; the reverse, how- 
ever, reads ramvh . . nicol.' There does not appear to be 
any known moneyer of the name connected with Lincoln. 

' Numisia. Chron., ral. xn. p. 165 ; Riu-tilorgh'i p^per on Koms Btmnia] ooiDi 

one of tbeso eoirii U Ggarad ibid. p. 138, of Stephen'* reign, NuDaiam. Chron., ToL 

the other ia tha pUte of ooias thera xiii, p, 181. 

giv^n, eg. 18. Of tiieae onina oae has ■ Frocoeding. of th» Numiam. 800., 

bemi prsBeaCod by Mr. RuhUigh to ths vol. liv. p. 6. Thia penu; U of tha typ« 

lihclBh Museum. of thOM of SCopheD, Uawkina, No. 8iU. 

' Hoding, Tol. i. p. lar. Soa Mr. (1(>Q|C 
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Mr. Evans has uoticed a third vanet; for many years in the 
iMuseum Collection, but overlooked, as he conjectures, 
chiefly on account of its bavingbeen incorrectly catalogued 
by Taylor Combe. According to Mr. Evans, this coin reads 
distinctly pebbric on the obverse, with the same type as the 
other vaiieties ; the reverse is also of the same type as the 
others, but seems to read + pilleh . . . . bp. Mr. Evans 
observes that little doubt exists in regard to the correct 
attribution of these coins to one of the earls of Warwick." 

The gold coin of Edward the Confessor found in 1824, 
during the demolition of St Clement's church, at Worcester, 
must not pass unnoticed. The authenticity of this piece has 
been questioned ; it seems to be the only known Saxon coin 
of gold ; the arguments of Dr. Pegge and other writers in 
regard to a gold coinage in Anglo-Saxon times have been 
fully discussed by Ruding.' This gold coin of the Confessor 
bears on the obverse a regal bust in profile to the left ; 
legend — tEDPEEd ebx ; reverse — klvpinc on paring 
(Wasrino), namely Warwick. The name Lifinc, or Lifing, 
occurs iu the list of moneyers in the reign of Eilward the 
Confessor given by Ruding ; it is likewise fouud amongst 
those of Harold. Dr. Nash, in his History of Worcester- 
shire, has given a coin of the Confessor bearing the name 
Wtet-inc as minted at Worcester, hut the place of mintage 
thus designated was doubtless Warwick.* The gold coin in 
question was in the collection of the late Mr. T. H. Spurrier, 
of Edgbaston. 

Of the Coventry mint all that is known, as Ruding has 
observed, is that there is a rare groat of Edward IV. bear- 
ing the name of the city on its reverse, the legend being 
civiTAS coVETBE, or covETRlB ; there are two varieties, one 
with the letter c, the other with the letter B, on the breast 
of the king.* The date of this coinage cannot be deter- 
mined, owing to the fact that Edward IV. made several visits 
to Coventry ; it is probable that the mint was worked at 

* NumUm. Chron.. Tol. xW. p ISS. tlii* gold ooin is figured. Some hsTa 
' Anooli of tlie Coinage, vul. i. p. IDS. cunaidercd It to be a pieoe atruck in guld 

* See Ur. Akarmui'i account of tbia from tba diea of the silver coiunge of tlia 
eoiu, NiiiuUm. Joutd., ]83T,)'p. SI, lOS; pei-iud. 

COnimunicktioDB by Ur. Knadar aud * Kudlng, vol. ii. p. 223. Dr. Pegge 

otben, Gcot. Mng. toI. viii., ii. N. S., p. mentious a]-.> the latt-r ia a letter to 

fla7; Tol. ii». p. 816; Allirs' Anliq. of Dr. W. Hunter, Arclncolngia, vul. v. p. 

lVere*.te«l.ire, second edit., i..S6,«h»rB HO. i , : A.COt^lC 
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some time when he was resident there. Leland is the only 
author who has been cited as making mention of this mint ; 
but he only observes, in his Itinerary, that " there was a 
parliament and a mynt of coinage at Coventrye," without 
assigning any date either to the one or the other.* There 
was a parliament held there, 6th Henry IV., called the " Un- 
learned Parliament" from the exclusion of lawyers, and 
another, 38th Henry VI., called the " Devilish Parliament" 
from the numerous attainders, but no record has been found 
of a parliament at Coventry in tho reign of Edward IV. 
Dugdale has unaccountably omitted to advert to the exist- 
ence of this or of any other mint in the county. So com- 
pletely are all traces lost at Coventry, that there is not even 
a tradition in regard to the place where the mint was 
situated. It was, however, probably at ChejUmore, the 
ancient dwelling of the De Montalts, and in later times a 
royal domain ; this supposition would account, as Ruding 
remarks, for the deficiency of any evidence in the corpora- 
tion records with respect to the mint, as Cheylsmore was not 
within their jurisdiction. A well-known local antiquary, the 
late Mr. Thomas Sharp, states, in a letter dated 1806, that 
he had not discovered a trace of this mint in his extensive 
researches into the corporation books, nor in any document 
whatever.' It is, however, certain, as Ruding affirms, that 
tho Coventry mint existed some time prior to 9th Edward 
IV. (1469). The great rarity of the coins struck there gives 
reason to suppose that the existence of the mint was of short 
duration, and this supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
there are in the Exchequer records mint accounts of the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th Edward IV., being those of the warden 
and the master, whose offices are therein stated to have 
extended over the whole realm, but the mint of Coventry is 
not once mentioned. 

The last of the Warwickshire mints to be named in these 
brief notices is that of Tamworth.* There is a penny of 
Eadweard the Martyr, which appears to have been struck 
there, as it bears the mark — at tamwo :' — No other coin 
occurs in any subsequent reign until that of the Confessor, of 

■ Leiftad, Itin., *ol. i». p. 119. We do t Ruding, toI. ii. p. 224, note, 

not find JD Dugdal* au; Bummoni to a ' Rudiog, al tttpra. 

ParliameDt at Conntr; daring the roigu * Or tanwo ; Ibid. tuL L p, 132. 
of lidwardlV. r..,-,... i.A .('OQ IC 
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whom tliere ia a coin marked — AT tamw : — one of Harold II. 
inscribed — at tan : — may have been struck at Taunton. 
There are coins of William the Conqueror, of William Rufus, 
and of Henry I., undoubtedly the produce of the Tamwortb 
mint, and inscribed accordingly." 

At a much later period may be noticed certain half-crowns 
struck during the troublous times of Charles I., which have 
CD the obverse the initial W marked upon them under the 
horse. These pieces have been regarded by some collectors 
as struck at Warwick, but on no sufficient authority ; and 
from their workmanship it ia more probable, as Ruding has 
suggested, that they were struck in the more westward parts 
of England.^ 

In the foregoing notice of Warwickshire numismatics, it 
has been endeavoured to gather together the scattered facts, 
familiar doubtless to those who ai-e versed in the annals of 
the English coinage, hut which some archfeologists assembled 
in the county on occasion of the meeting of the Institute 
may, it is hoped, regard as an acceptable contributioo to the 
series of local matters of investigation. It is obviously very 
desirable to comprise within the range of such an annual 
gathering every subject auxiliary to historical or topogra- 
phical enquiries in the district visited. 

These notices would be incomplete without a description 
of the medal struck on an interesting occasion, and imme- 
diately connected with historical eventa in the county. I 
allude to the rare piece known as the " Kineton Medal," of 
which the best example is doubtless that which has enriched 
the extensive Warwickshire collection now ia possession of 
John Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge House near Warwick, 
the result of his fathers judicious and indefatigable re- 
searches. 

The medal in question commemorates the meeting of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria at Kineton, a few miles south- 
east of Warwick, on July 13, 1643. On the obverse are seen 
Charles I. and his queen, crowned, seated upon chairs, their 

■ In Ruding'i liat of the Coaqaaror'a motxajm'a nanie buvnio ; od two ia raad 

minte, toI. i. p. 150, tahi ud taht nre tamprd, with tbn atme cobio. Arehsa- 

giTsn u iodiutiiig Tkmworth. In the ologin, toI. iixi. p. 14. Tha coina of 

large collectioD uf coins of that king Rufiu itniok at Tamirorth an JDicribed 

fouud in 1 S33 at Bedworth, Hauts, ap- tanv aud lAHW ; those o( Heaty 1. bear 

wanli of 6S00 in niimbar, there irere fin TaMkWV. Kudiog, Tol. i. pp. Jit, 164. 

of the Tamvorth mint. Of tlieee, three ' 3ea Kuding, to), ii. p. STBi aod ^>i|'- 

are iuacribed ti»? (Tamw.) with tbs pleuieat, pUta v. Sg. S7. <OO^^K 
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right handa uoited ; they are represented trampling upon a 
dragon ; the king is in armour ; above his head is the sun, 
above hers the moon aod the Pleiades. Legend, certius 
PTTHONEM lUNCTi {when united they will more certainly 
destroy the dragon.) On the reverse is the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

i^ IVL. 

CAROL. BT. MARIAE. 

M.B. F. ET. H. 

B. R. 

IN. VALLE. KBINTON. 

AV8P1CAT. OCODBEENT. 

ET. 

PVOATO. IN. OCCIDENT. 

KEBELLIVM. 

VICT. ET. PAC. OMEN. 

OXON. 

M.DC.XL.II. 

During the autumn and winter of 1642, the king's party 
in Cornwall and the West of England had gradually gained 
ground, and on 16th May, 1643, defeated tbeir opponents 
under the Earl of Stamford in a sharp encouuter at Stratton. 
To support the royal cause in these parts the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice were sent with a regular force, 
and having joined the local partisans they proceeded to 
the subjection of Somersetshire. To check this party Sir 
William Waller was entrusted with a complete army. After 
several skirmishes, a serious encounter took place upon Lans- 
downe Hill ne^r Bath, without any very decisive issue, but 
with considerable loss to both parties. The royalists deter- 
mined now to proceed to join their force to the king's at 
Oxford, but Waller so hung upon their rear and so accumu- 
lated hisarmy as he advanced, that his great superiority put 
them to great risk, and induced them to halt at Devizes and 
send to the king for a reinforcement which might enable 
them to proceed on their route. The king had anticipated 
tlieir difficulties and despatched Lord Wilmot with a con- 
siderable body of cavalry. Waller determined to prevent 
these forces from joining the army in Devizes, and drew up 
his men on Roundway Down, on which the cavalry must neces- 
sarily advance. Finding himself superior in immbers, and 
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elated \vich the confideoce of success, he incautiously mored 
from the advantageous ground on which he had placed him- 
self, and advanced to the attack ; his forces were received 
with a degree of firmness which surprised them, and after a 
sharp conflict were obliged to give-ground, and finally bear 
back upon the other lines. Lord Wilmot vigorously pressed 
forward, and so entirely routed them that scarcely a horse- 
man was to be seen. Waller's infantry still stood firm, but 
Lord Wilmot having by a desperate charge seized their 
cannon and turned them against themselves, they also fied, 
and the whole army was dispersed in confusion. Waller 
- himself with a smalt train with great difficulty escaped to 
Bristol. This important success gave great spirits to the 
royalists. It occurred upon the ISth July, 1643, about the 
very hour when the king and queen happened to meet upon 
the field at Eineton, near Edgehill, where, in the preceding 
October, the celebrated battle had been fought. When they 
met, the queen was advancing with a well-appointed rein- 
forcement of 2000 foot and 100 horse, with cannon, mortars, 
and ammunition ; this timely supply of troops, occurring at 
the same time with Waller's defeat, had an important eSect 
on Charles's party for the time, and compelled Essex to 
abandon his project of attack, and indeed to withdraw his 
army discontented and dispirited to Uxbridge. This coinci- 
dence of prosperous contingencies was happily seized by the 
medallists, and gave occasion to the piece here described. 
The sun and moon over the heads of tlie king and queen 
symbolise Apollo and Diana, the children of Latona. The 
dragon is the Python which was sent to destroy her, but 
killed by Apollo immediately after bis birth ; it here repre- 
sents the rebellious parliament. The allegory is not very 
complete ; the parliament was only injured, not destroyed, 
and Diana does not appear to have been at all instnimental 
in the destruction of Python. 

This medal is of silver, struck at Oxford, and extremely 
rare. It was first described by Evelyn in his treatise upon 
Medals, having been accidentally found in a field belonging 
to him. It afterwards came into the possession of Mr. Bart- 
!ett,at whose sale in 1787 it was purchased by Mr. Hodsol 
for £25 10s. ; it then became the property of Mr. Tyssen, 
and at his sale was purchased for £6 by the late Mr. Staun- 
ton. It is now, as before mentioned, in possession, ^f his 
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BOH, John Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge House near War- 
%¥ick. The medal weiglis 184 grains; diameter, 1^ inch; 
the workmanship is very rude, the relief low, and the metal 
appears to have been cut out of a piece of plate. The only 
other specimen known to me, formerly in the possession of Mr. 
W. D. Haggard, was purchased for the collection at the Bank 
of England.' In the British Museum there is a cast in 
silver. 

The allusion to Charles and his queen under the symbols 
of the Bun and moon was not limited to this medal. Poets 
also adopted the same allegory. Thus, Sir John Beaumont 
writes : — 

** Our Charles and Uarj, noW their canrso prepare. 
Like those tivo greater lights. 
Which God in midst of besTen exalted to our siglits, 
To guide our footsteps with perpetual care. 
Times happy changes to declare. 
The one affords ua heallhfol dales, the other quiet nights."' 



PinkertoD, Jledkltio Histonr c 
{>Ute IVL fig. 9, p. 17. The Uie Ur. 
MigfatiDgale usertei], in tha Numijm. 
Chron. to). liii. p. ISO, that the Kiaaton 
medkl »u eieeut«d by Thomu Hawlios, 
• devoted rojaliit, associated with Briot 
Id the royal mint The medal, Hr. 
NightiDgale auggeata, " »a« probably, 
from the rudeana of the workmanship, 
done OD tbs apot nfaere the battle was 
fought, the hurried workof sfew hours," 
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OOITTRIBUTIONB TO TBE AITCIEMT GEOQRAPHT OF THE 
TROAD. ON THE SITE AND KEUAIN8 OF OGBBENE. 

BtPBASK OILTBRT, HoL CcrR«lp(nidIaK Usmbtr of tlis IrclAsologliiB] InsUtot*. 

Thb territory of Cebrenia has been assigned to thp 
northern or right bank of the Scamander by, I believe, all 
modern writers on the topography of the Troad. 

Leake supposes it to have occupied the higher regions of 
Ida on the west, and the valley of the Mender^ as far down 
as Ine, which he identifies with Neandreia, and he places 
the metropolis of the territory at Konrshounlu-tep^h {on 
the upper course of the river), where Dr. Clarke discovered 
considerable remains.' Webb follows the general opinion, 
and places the town to the north of the Mendere, or Sea- 
mander.^ These conjectures have been chiefly based on 
those passages in Strabo which mention that territory in 
connection with the district of Ilium. The statement in 
particular, that the long ridge separating the Simoisian and 
Scamandrian plains " extends as far as Cebrenia,"' un- 
doubtedly points to the extension northward of this territory, 
in the vicinity of BalU-Dagh and Boumabashi. This agrees, 
too, with a passage in Xenophon's account of the second 
Peloponnesian war, which describes Cebren as situated " on 
the side of Ilium, next Lectum."* Strabo, in the section pre- 
ceding that above quoted, defines Cebrenia as consisting for 
the most part of plains, and as situated " below " Dardaoia, 
and nearly parallel to it." The word ibrtS, used topo- 
graphically, always denotes nearer the sea. We find in the 
same passage that the territory of Dardania occupied the 
mountainous tracts at the foot of Ida, and that it bordered 
on Ihum towards the east. 

In framing the above description the geographer, it will 

< LMka*! AiU HiDOT, p. 274. > Strabo. lib. liii. o. 1, f S4. 

' OMerraciom intorno ollostato uitico '' Xeo. HelL lib, iii. a 1, { 17- 

e preasDtv dell' Agra Tiyjano, p, OS. * Sumbo, lib. liii. a. 1, S 38. 

Toi. nil. I., .-i.A.C«)glc 
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be observed, takes his surrey from the shores of the Helles- 
pont, looking southwards. On the other hand, in his 
subsequent account of the opposite side of the country, near 
Cape Lectum and along the gulf of Adramyttium, we find 
that he again mentions Cebrenia as among the territories in 
that direction. He had previously stated that Hamazitus 
■was close to Cape Lectum.* He goes on to say, " the 
Neandreians are situated above Hamaxitus, on this side 
(i. e., northwards) of Lectum, but more towards the interior, 
and nearer to Ilium, from which they are distant 130 stadia. 
Above {i.e., further inland than) these people are the Cehrenii ; 
and above the Cebrenii the Dardanii, extending as far as 
False Scepsis and even to Scepsis." ' In the same sectioa he 
further says, "the country comprised in the districts of 
Antandria, Cebrene, Neandreia, and Hamaxitus, as far as 
the sea, opposite to Lesbos, now belongs to the people of 
Assos and Gargara." The general position of the other 
districts here named in their order being known, that assign- 
able to Cebrenia on the map will appear by applying to it 
the annexed diagram. 

The statement found in Pliny respecting Cebrene fully 
hears out this view of its 
extension to the vicinity of 
the Adramyttian Gulf, for, 
enumerating the places on 
the western coast of the 
Troad, in a direction from 
south to north, he says — 
" The first place in Troas 
is Hamaxitus, then Cebrenia, and then Troas itself, formerly 
called Antigonia, and now Alexandria, a Roman colony." ^ 

The only other particulars given by Strabo respecting 
Cebrenia are, that the Scamander divides it from Scepsis.' 
He explicitly defines the latter district as occupying the 
higher parts of Ida towards the east. 

A comparison of these various notices will show that the 
territory of Cebrenia lay to the south of Ilium and Dardaaia ; 
this last district extending towards the east as far as the 
junction of Cebrenia with Scepsis ; that it was bounded to 



■ Piinj, lib. T. c so. 
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the east by the upper course of the Scamander, which 
separates it from Scepsis, and that its western limits were 
the district of Neandreia, in the neighbourhood of Tchigri- 
Dagh. Consequently, it must have been situated for the 
most part on the left bank of the Scamander ; and the plains 
of which this extensive district chiefly consisted, according to 
Strabo, are to be identified with those of Bairamitch, in the 
fertile valley of the Mender^. 

As regards the metropolis of the territory, Strabo merely 
states there was formerly a town named Cebrene, without 
indicating its position.' That this town was situated in the 
southern portion of Cebrenia appears probable from a passage 
m Xenophon, which describes the march of Bercyllidas from 
Epbesus and .£olis to Cebren _first, then to Scepsis (Eours- 
hounlu-tep^h), and lastly to Crergis'' (Balli-Bagh). And 
again, from another passage of the same author, mentioning 
the reception of Charidemue by " Ilium, Scepsis, and 
Cebren." * 

The above comprises all the information that can be 
gathered from ancient authorities, as to the situation of the 
city of Cebrene. As these seemed to assign to it a position 
south of the Scamander, I was iadnced to search for it in 
that direction. On arriving at the Turkish village of Turk- 
manll, I ascertained that the remains of an ancient strong- 
hold were to be found on the neighbouring hill of Tchall- 
Dagh {" Bush Mountain"), which furnished building material 
to all the surrounding villages. This hill is situated three 
miles S.S.E. from TurkmanW, and nine miles S-W. by W. 
from Bairamitch. Ascending its northern slope, I was 
rewarded by the discovery of a site not hitherto visited, so 
far as I am aware, by any modem writer,* 

> Strabo.Iib. iiii.o.l,g3S. 'Hv Si nal few granite pilkrn, aome of whicb wen 

wiXiswmi Ktffp^rti. gtill stAndirg, and otfavrrennLinHdeDoting 

' Xen. Usll. lib. iii. c 1, §17, 19, 21. tbesite of loaieaacieDtcitMlsl or temple. 

' lb. Various antiquitjei maj bo noticed in 

* Webb doei Dot appear to haTe ob- tbe whole of this route : tbej ore verj 

■erred theDumeroiia reouinaofuitiqiiity abundaat in and about the Tillafto of 

in thia neighboarbood. " CoDtinnando Turkman] L"~CIarkii'a Travels, p. 124. 

.■o U ™ilo dello Scamandro bi The granite |iillin hera mentioned do 

.. a Turkman]! ... In neeeun di not appear to have been brought from 

queiti luoghi ci venne fatto di ecoprire Cebreua, vhere all the TemainE are of 

reale di antiohittt, oi di applicaroe la primitive linisstone or marble and achiet. 

paaizions a Deeauna citUi antica." — Agra The ancient eita referred to i> not that 

Trajano, p. 6S. Dr. Clarke aaya, ou the deacribed in the preaent memoir, but 

eoDtrarj, " Before entering Turkman]!, other and ba leaa conaidenble remaina 

we obanved the ippearancee of mounds cloae to the village, 
heaped npon U)« aoil, together with a 
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As the remains ■were eyidently thoee of a very oonsider- 
able fortified town, bearing every mark of the highest anti- 
quity, I could not but at once identify them with Cebrene, 
" a very strong and ancient place," according to Xenophon'a 
description." 

The tOTvn walU are from eight to ten feet in breadth, 
and, where complete, upwards of ten feet in height. They 
comprise a circuit of about three miles, and are distinctly 
traceable in their whole extent. Their course is over un- 
even ground. Facing the N.E. they cross the spur of a hill, 
upon whoEC summit is the Acropolis ; and then, skirting the 
edge of some cliffs to the N.W., they descend and take in 
part of an elerated valley towards the west and south. The 
walls appear to have been built at different epochs. Those 
of a part of the Acropolis, and the inner city-walls facing 
the south, consist, like the " walled Tiryns" (TCpw^ rttxiofaaa) 
of Homer,* of irr^;ular masses of rock of a Cyclopean 
character. Those in the valley, and across the spur on 
the N.E, side of the Acropolis, are evidently the work of 
a later age, being formed of smoothly hewn blocks laid 
in more or less horizontal courses (see Sketch C). The 
val! in the lower part of the town has been in a great 
measure covered by the accumulation of soil washed 
down from the hill, completely filling it up on the inner 
side, and leaving but two or three layers of stone on the 
outer. An excavation made by a peasant, in order to 
construct a stable, uncovered the wall to a depth of ten 
feet without reaching its base. 

Five gates are to be traced in the city walls ; the prin- 
cipal ones being situated in the valley. And the remains 
of a causeway are visible part of the way down the gradual 
descent from thence to the plain of Bairamitch, in the direc- 
tion of Bounar-basbL' 

Vestiges of ancient buildings are found all over this site, 
but especially towards the summit of the hill, where there 
are the foundations of what appears to have been a public 
edifice, consisting of large square blocks of stones. A rocky 

* " KiBpiiH ii^Aa i'rx'VV x''l'^''~^^'^' * I'ixl ii- 5S9. 

HelL lib. iii. c. 1, ^ IT. Stnho iJao ' Not tlie better kDOWD Boui]ai^t>«ihi 

Sib. liit. o. I, { 47), Bpaaking of th« to tha north, but ft TJlUga bttween Tnrk- 
euidreiftDB aiidCebTeiiiuiaitormithein moull uid Bainmitoh, which, like tlia 
tbe inhabitant! of atrangholdi (fir former, deriTea iti name from (hs nudie- 
Tona >i>riDgi near it 
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enuDence near this building has been cut away, bo as to 
form a small cliff on its eastern siile. There is another 
excavation at the summit, square in shape, aad rather large 
and deep. Building material seems to have been very abun- 
dant at Cebrene, especially towards the east, where there 
are extensive quarries. 

Tombs are found in all directions outside the city walls, 
except on the summit of the spur ; but most of them have 
been opened, and their material, consisting of white marble, 
and micaceoua-schist slabs, carried away. Some, however, 
I found intact on the southern and northern sides of the 
city, and these I excavated. The relics discovered in all 
showed an early period. Those to the south contained an 
armed head in terra cotta, resembUng that found by Colonel 
Leake^ at Fyrgos, in all except that the highly ancient 
inscription in front, and the figures on the cheek-pieces are 
wanting. There were also a light-colored scyphos, with 
black or maroon-painted pattern, an aryballus, and cones of 
greenish-colored clay. Besides these fictilia, there were some 
small gold, silver, and bronze ornaments, and a bronze pfaiale 
61^ inches in diameter. 

The tombs on the north side, just below the cliffs and 
Acropolis, are apparently of a yet earlier date. In one of 
tiiem I found a large one-handled vase bearing a crescent 
in relief on the body, and two smaller vessel^ all of un- 
gtazed ■ earthenware. On the inner sur&ce of one of the 
side-slabB of this tomb, there is an inscription which has not 
yet been deciphered. 

Other inscriptions have been found in other tombs near 
this, and in a similar position j and some of the slabs are 
also worked in reticulated patterns. 

During a week's stay at Tchali-Dagh, I obtained from the 
YJiHiks a number of coins found by them on the site itself, 
and immediate neighbourhood. Amongst 71 that could 
be deciphered, no less than 25 were of Cebrene, including 
one picked up by myself in the Acropolis. Deducting 1 1 
noD'COntemporaneous coins (Roman, Byzantine, &c.), this 
gives a proportion of 42 per cent, of Cebrenian coinage, 
against 58 per cent divided amongst thirteen neighbouring 
districts and islands.^ 

^h TmveU in the Horoa, vol. i. p. *7. whole : Cebrene, SE ; Alexandria TrOM. 
* Th« foUowiag u ■ aUtemeiit of the 6 ; Oorgu, 7 ; Ssepui, 8 ; Oargara, 3 i 
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I cannot but consider this as strong evidence in favour of 
the identity of Tchali-Dagh with Cebrene. The silver coins 
of Cebrene bear the type of a ram's head, sometimes vrith 
the letters keb or ksbph ; and a punch mark on the ob- 
verse. The brass coins also have the ram's head, with or 
without the letters k or ke ; and on the obverse Apollo's 
head. Another variety bears a female head, with the mono- 
gram composed of e and b conjoined (the K inverted), 
embracing the whole obverse. 

The upper part of the hill is composed of primitive lime- 
atone, and its base — that is to say, the elevated valley above- 
mentioned — of serpentine and clay slate. Like the rest of 
the Ida range, of which it forms a spur, Tchali-Dagh is 
covered with pine forests, as in the Homeiic age ; and the 
Yl^ks (mountain tribes) who have their huts on this 
mountain, are all occupied in cutting the timber of these 
trees. 

The antiquity of Cebrene, mentioned by Xenophon, is 
further attested by the Homeric epigram : " Another tree 
sends forth better fruit than thou, pine ! on the heights 
of many-recessed, wind-swept Ida. There shaU the sword 
of Mars &11 upon earthly men, when the Cebrionian men 
possess it." ' According to Demetrius of Scepsis, Cebriones, 
the spurious son of Priam, received his name from the dis- 
trict of Cebrenia, or more probably from the city of Cebrene." 
There was a river Cebren, the mythical parent of (Enooe, 
wife of Alexander Paris ; and, according to Demetrius, the 
sepulchre both of Paris and CEnone existed in Cebrenia. 
This river may perhaps be identified with the In^-Tch^, 
which has its source in the mountain near Cebrene, and 
swells into a considerable torrent in winter ; traversing the 
plain of Samonium it falls into the Scamauder, near the 
modern town of In^. 



Neindr«ia, 2; ^ulis, Sj Tbuoi, 2 ; the city derired iti nam* from PrUm's 

Uitfleoe, 2; Auos, 1; BamaiituB, 1; ion; but it has been juad; remarkad, 

ProconueBiu. 1 ; Cjeicub, 1 ; Cyme 1 ; tbat if tbs diudB of Cebrene or Cebrenia 

Roman, Byzantine, ftc, 11; uiiasce> were derived from Cebriooea, it wouM 

tuned or ill^ble, 10 ; lotsi, SI coins, all have been, according to analogy, Cebri- 

of braai^ rzcept 1 of Oargara and 1 of onia.— See note to Bubn'a edition of 

Hitylene, whicb are of ailver. Straba, vot. iL p. 360. The ethnic name, 

' Homeri qundam Epigr. ex Herodoto according to Stephanna, waa Ki^pqni, 

do lita Homeri ; epigr. Pin ua. Kifipigrfut, and Ki^p4>'<°>. — Stepb. Bj^ 

' Strabo,lib.xiiic. l-fiSS. Stepbanus a. v. Kf^pjwa. ^ 

Bynntinna laya, on tbe ooDltaiy, that 
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The purely Phrygian, that is, Thracian and pre-Hellenic 
origin of Cebrene may also be deduced from Strabo's notice 
in connection ■with the Troad of a tribe in Thrace called 
Cabrenii^ After the immigration of the Greeks into Asia 
Minor, the ^oliana of Cumae sent a colony to Cebren, 
according to the statement of Ephorus, as quoted by Harpo- 
crates.* 

The city Cebren surrendered to DercylHdas the Lacede- 
monian (b.c. 399), who marched from thence against Scepsis 
and Oergitha.' Charidemus of Orens, the Athenian general, 
exiled from his country at the demand of Alexander the 
Great {b.c. 355), was hospitably received by the inhabitants 
of Cebren, as well as of Ilium and Scepsis, who allowed him 
to enter those cities," Demetrius states that there was a 
continual feud between the people of Scepsis and the Cebrenii, 
until Antigonus removed both of them to his new town of 
Antigonia, afterwards called Alexandria Troas. The final 
extinction of Cebrene as an inhabited town may with great 
probability be assigned to this event, which took place 
towards the close of the fourth century before Christ (be- 
tween the years 306 and 362 ?) ; for although the Scepsii 
obtained permission from Lysimachus to return to their 
country, the Cebrenians remained at their new place of 
abode.' Strabo mentions Cybrehe as a city no longer exist- 
ing ; and in his time, the former territory of the Cebrenians 
was possessed by the people of Assos and Gargara." 

* atrabo, lib. xiii. c 1. § 21. * Diodorui BicAlur, lib. IS, f 17, 
' Hurpocratu, a. v. KdBptun. ' Strabo, lib. xiii. c. 1, g SS. 

• Xsa. HelLlib.Ui.0. 1,S 17. • J6. § 81. 
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ROLL OP THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY CONTAININa VARIOUS 
LEGAL FORMS. 



Wb are indebted to the kindneM of Professor Rogers, far tutTiDg brought 
nnder our notice a parchment Roll recently purchased at Oxford bj Baker 
Uorrell, Esq., and preriouslj in possession of Mr. Eirtland of that citj. 
Through the courteous permiaaion of Mr. Morrell it has been eDtrnsted to 
UB for eiEtmtnation. 

The Roll, measuring 9 feet 4 inches in length by 9^ inches in breadth, 
and consisting of four membranes, is in a handwriting evidently of the end 
of tlie thirteenth century, the period to which, by internal e*idence, it may 
be assigned. It contains a great variety of legal forms which are dirided 
into four classes. The contents of the first class are shown in the Explicit, 
which is as follows : — 

" Eiplicit modus omnium cartamm, convencionum, cirographomm, 
obligacionnm." As the preamble to this class appears to be of sufficient 
general interest, we {pve it at the end of these remarks. 

The second class is thus entitled, " Hie incipit modus prepoeitandi aub 
compendio computandi ; " and the duties of a BallivuB or Prepositus are 
thus shown at the commencement ; — 

" Quoniam Compotus inter magnates et ceteroa minores dominoa est 
valde necessarius, ut sciant quantum expendere possunt de sue proprio per 
annum, ne modnm eicedant nee per necgligenciam decipiantur in sois 
expensis faciendis, ideo sub compendio modus computandi ordinatur sic 
omni superfluitate remota. Quicnmqne vero fuerit ballirus seu propositus 
alicujuB qui se intermittero debeat de rebus domini sui iu aliqno manerio 
custodiendo sen promoreodo, post ponntur in suo compoto dies et annus sui 
inlroitus, postea vero Inventorium in quodam scripto cirografiato ponatur, 
cujuB una pars penes dominum remanebit vol seneschallum, et altera para 
penes prepoutum vol ballivum ; et seriatim nominentur in illo scripto omnia 
que inveniuntnr in aula, in camera, in coquina, in bracina, et sic de ceteris 
domibuB dicti manerii et de utensilibus earundem ; conseqnenter de ani> 
mallbus quommcumque gpnerum, ut de equis et bobus, vaccis, et sic do 
ceteris animalibus inventis." 

The preamble then sets forth varions other matters which ought in like 
manner to be contained in the Contpotut, under the heads of reetpeiones, 
Witraeionei, exilut grangie, Sto., and concludes as follows : — 

" Taliier debet rotulus titulari, 
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" Compotft J. prepositi de manerio de N. a feslo Sancti Hich&elis anno 
refpii regis Edward! iivij. usque ad eundem anno reroluto." (Sept. 29, 
1299, to Sept. 28, 130U.) 

The form of the annual account to be rendered bj the PrepoufuB ia then 
gifen, sotting forth in rerj full detail the receipti and expenditure relating 
to farm produce, cattle, and wages for labor, with numerous miHcellaneoua 
iteniE, giring a curious insight into the general managemeut of an estate, 
the incidental outgoings, manorial customs, and serrices. For instance, 
with receipts for pannage, " aterarium," and for wards and reliefs. Sic, 
the Frepositas renders account " do iiij. s. de salesilTere." This custom 
does not appear to be of frequent occurrence. It is explained by Bishop 
Kennett in the Glossary to hi« Parochial Antiquities, as a commutation for 
the service of carrying salt to the lord's larder.' These particulars, how- 
ever, are doubtless fully shown in many original accounts of this nature, 
with which those readers who take interest in such statistical evidence are 
familiar.' At the conclualon we find the form of acquittance to be given 
annually to the Prepositus under the aeal of the seneschal. 

The third class is headed thus : — " Hie inoipit testamentariura et post 
modus componendi testamenta subtiliter faciendas " {tic) ; and com- 
mences with some instructions as to the preparation of a will. It con- 
tains the form of a will at considerable length, in which so many curious 
bequests occur, that it has been thought desirable to give the entire docn- 
ment It will be found at the close of these remarks. 

The fourth class is entitled " Atachiamenta ;" it seems to contain forms 
iDustrative of proceedings in the Hundred or County Court, and before the 
Coroner. Among those before the Coroner is a curious InTentory of the 
goods and chattels of a man supposed to have been found slain. They 
consist of furniture and effects. Those " in Aula " include " unum 
caminum ferreum, j. scaccarium cum familia, j. pallium de Hibemia." In 
the " Camera " were horse-shoes, nails, and ^0 cfaeesea ; in the pantry, 
bread-knives, table-cloths, jic. ; 63 silver spoons, and six spoons of wood 
for the servants ; "in promptuario" were barrels, a cask of cider half full, 
cnpa of " maeere," or mazers, with silver hoops and feet ; in the larder 
were carcases of oxen and sheep, bacon, salt, tie. Then follow the kitchen 
vessels and utensils, and the implementa in the cart-honsa and grange, 
concluding with the horses and other live stock in the stables. 

On the Roll are endorsementB by various hands, probably not much 
later than the forms already described ; they seem to relate to ecclesiastical 
affairs ; the last is a transcript of an Indulgence, dated In the 6th year of 
Boniface VII t., which will be found at the close of the following extracts 
from the Roll. 



> Puoch. Ant, vol. S. p. I3T. In an from Nov. 1 to Feb. 3, the eipensrs 
ioquintion into the cnitomsof tLemsnoT baiog SSL Sj., tnd thoee of hU aotieachal, 
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that one penny wu pnid "pro Salt- occur for nukinft walla and a great fossa 
■flrer'' bj eicb of tba rervila teninta around tbe lord'* garden. Undur ths 
at the feaat of St Martin, " vel cariabunt eipeosea relating to the daily is a pay; 
nlem domini de fero ubi smptus fuerit ment "de v. ulois esnnbi sive cnnirii 
ad laidare domini;" eaeh baviog from empti* ad daeriam, pradain aujiulib«t 
tfae lord a Jartbing " ad jantaculum." ijii. pro preitura emptia" We bave oat 

> It appean that tbs lord and bis '— ^ -' "^ — "•- '"- — "" 
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The Preamble to the First Class. 
" Por ordinaciooeB noTiasimas apud WeatmonaHterium ' facias cartarum 
omnium dictamen et eliam diversitatem earuodem scire posstat cupientea 
modo subscripto. Sciendum eet autem quod carta quantum in se eat 
omnibus est generalis ; cujus partes ii . sunt principoles, quarum ana 
aliqaando sio incipit, Sciant presentea et futuri ; Secunda pars Teneu- 
dam et babendum ; Tercla para Faciendo inda ; Quarta pars Pro bac 
autem donacione ; Quints pars Et ut hec mea donncio ;' Septima Datum 
• . . p'' C. ; Octava His testibus ; Nona Appoaicio Bigilli. Sciendum 
ftutem quod quanta propria nomina ponuntur in carta tot eorum cognomina 
poni debent. Dirisio vero cartarum per ordinem inferins plenissime 
patebit. C&utus sit clerieus qui cartas componere debeat inquirendo de 
omnibus circumstanciia llbertatum, conauetudinia, et legia, cum singulis suis 
pertinencils, vel aliter per auam ignoranciam decipi potest et alioa graviter 
uecipere. In primo querat utrum res tenebitur pro homagio et serricio ; 
si sic, ponat in carta Dedi etc. W. de J. pro bomagio et aemsio {sic) suo ; 
si pro gerauma, tunc dicat sic Dedi etc. W. de J. pro il. a. quos mihi dedit 
premanibuB. Item de novo prohibitum eat ne de cetero fiat mediator inter 
capitalem dominum feodi et tenorem. et propter hoc non acribit in carta 
Habendum et tenendum de me et beredibus meis, nee Reddendo mihi 
et beredibus meis. imnio capitalibus dominis feodi aerticia etc.' Ticia 
Tero cartarum sunt r . que falaaa reddunt cartas pariter contencioaas. 
Pnmum vicium est mutacio literarum, scilicet quando ponitur H. 
pro A. ; Secundum falaa latinilas que obscurat intellectum cartarum ; 
Tercium eat raaura ; Quartnm est carencia soysyne ; Quinlum eat de- 
fectua aigilli. Sciendum est autem quod in carta componenda aic eat 
procedendum. Primo ponendum est nomen donatoria aire confirmatoria et 
ejus cognomen, et atatim postponi debet nomen reeipieotis et ejus cogno- 
men ; sepe vcro ponuntur in prima claaula (iic) verba hec Pro homagio et 
servicio auo ; Tercio ponitur Rea data conceaaa et conSrmata ; Quarto 
Locus ubi terra jacet ; Quinto Quantitas rei date concease et confirmate : 
Qualitaa etiam debet nominari et causa quare datur, aive pro homagio sive 
pro gersuma ; Reddilus etiam debet poni, pariter defencio testimouii cera,' 
et datum. Sciendum est autem quod res data bis debet nominari in qna- 
libet carta, videlicet, in prima clausula et in clausula VVarencie. Necesse 
est vero ponere vj. testes vel v. adminua. Testes vero liberi debent ease et 
bone fame. Sigtilum autem untus coloria. Carta autem mullia modis 
incipere potest : uno modo wc Per preaens acriptum cuntia appareat eri- 
denter ; vel aic Pateat nniveraia ; vol sic Notum sit omnibus presentibus et 
futuria, vel aic, Sciant presentes; vel sic Universis presentea Uteroa visuris ; 
vel sic Omnibus sancte matris ecclesio ; vel sic Per hoc tnatrumentum 
cuntia fiat man ifc stum. " 

' We have sought in vtia to diacover Britton is general!; conaidarsd to be so. 

any trace of the new On^inances to vrbich although aome pasBages ma; render tlu< 

refenince is here made. The forma queiitioDabla. 

given in tLii Roll are obtiouBlf later < Tlieseita para hu bean inadvertently 

tban the Statute of Weatmiaater, Quia omitted. 

EmpU/ra, 18 Edir. I. Inatnictiuna for * Here tbe ptrchoient ia torn, the 

prepanDg deeds are given in Bracton, word may posaibly have been ap<td. 

BrittoQ. and Fleta, but not like tboee in ■ Here the Statute Quia Emptorei ia 

tiheBoU; the date of Bncton ii earlier evidently alluded U 

Uian the Statute above mentioned, and ' The aeaL 
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OBIQINAL DOCUHGNTS. 



Tns FoBK OF A Will. 



" Hoc modo procedendum eit in testamento. Die tunc proiima post 
festum annunci&tionis beate Marie anno gracie M°. etc. coram W. capel- 
lauo p&rocliiali et N. de C. et A. de B. et muUia aliis ibidem eiiBtentibus 
et bee audientibui. In nomine patria etc. Ego A. de G. condo testa- 
meDtum meum in hunc modum ; in principle lego aniiuam meam Deo 
redemptori meo et corpus meum redemptori raeo' ad aepellieDdum [tic) in 
cimiterio aancti Petri de G. Item ad oblaeionem prime niisee z. a. Item 
ad secundam missam v. s. Item lego meliuB averium meum ecclesie de 
G. nomine mortuaiii vel principalis ad remiBHionem peccaiorum meonim. 
Item ad ODnm tumbam Tij. marcaa. Item ad diHtribucionem errogandam 
pauperibuB il. s. Item ia septimo die meo totidem e. Item in die anni- 
versarii mei iz. a. Item ad exequias honorabiliter faciendaa il. B. Item 
clericis psallentibua in vigilia sepulture mee t. b. Item pro tranegres- 
Clone (tic) decimanim matr ice ecclesie unam marcam. Item Inminari beate 
Marie iij. s. Item fabrice eccleBie ij. a. Item fratribuB predicatoribuB taliB 
Tille iij B. Item fratribus Minoribus ejusdem loci iij, s. Item domui Saiicti 
Petri sex alnas panni lioei. Item domni aancti Leonardi iij. ulnas panni 
linei. Item j. pnlfiaare domui aancti Johannis, et j, cerTical,' et ij. tapeta, 
et ij. lintheamina, et unam culcitram, (et) j. coopertorium. Item do vel 
lego Johauni fratri meo robam fitiratam de burneta, Tel de'blueto, eive de 
maaelo, aife rubeo, Hire icarlcto, sive mnireto, aire cameleto, et atragu- 
lutam camisiam meam, ct braccas cum ludibari, et caligas meas cum sotu- 
lar' meos laqueatos {lie). Item husas de alluta. Item lonam de serico, 
et cultelloa meoa, et crumeuam meam de bi«Bo Tel de aerico. Item filio 
meo R . et sorori mee A. ij anuloa aureoa, et monilia moa aurea, et quioque 
coclearia argentea, et unnm cipbum argenteum sive de murra. Item lego 
J. filio meo primogenito palefridum meum cum cella, cum freno, cum cal- 
caribuB deauratia,' cum gladio meo, et arma mea, cum akedon, cum lum- 
bacinio' meo, et unam loricam meam, et unum capellum ferreum, ocreaa 
meaa, et omnia arma mea lingnea {tic) et ferrea. Item lego G. filio meo ij. 
boTes, et ij boTiculoa, ct unum equnm badium, et unum scutulatum, et unum 
caiididum, et unum doainum.* Item lego Emme filie mee trea Taccaa, et 
iij. juTcncaa, et trea Tituloe, et ii. ores matrices cum agnis, cum totidem 
hogastris, cum ij. multanibus, et unam auem cum z. porcellis, et box porcos 
DDtua Boni, et unum aprum et t. capraa cum uno capro, et t, eduioa, et 
tria flammeola, ct ties braccua de aerico, et tria carta* {**c)< ^^ unum man- 
tellum furratum cum cuuiculiB, et duas archas, ct unam cistam, et iiij. 
cnTas, et il. ciplios, et duo cappatoria,* et uaiim tunellum, et j. doleum 
cum uno cado, et iiij. alTcos, et t. quarteria frumeoti, et alium ordei, el 

' 3k. Probably an accidental rep«titioD 
of tbu phrue. 

* Id Ibe roll thiii vord a written Itr- gamopBou. 

rieui, doubt lagg a clerical error. I[ Big- ' Light browc, ctncrcut. "Doiiua 

uifiot a pilluv or cusbion : "carricat, vet doainiu, equua asiiiiiii piU." See 

pultinm, Qall. eoHtna," Duouige. Occa- Ducanga. 

donalJy ic aesma to desigcate ■ " pillotr * Doubtless for leria, cbapleto, gar- 

bcre," or pillow-case. See ToL i. of this luida. 

Jouma!, p. 1S4, ■■■6. * Probablj cup-boarde, buffeU. *■ Cup- 

< Tiiia item should leeni to indicate parium, cella nbi onpee BerTantur."— - 

tliat the supposed testator was more Duoacge. 
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fabarum, et pisarum, et aigali, et aveDe, et drageti, et miitilioDis, et anutn 
pellicium aive pellinam de cato, et unam capatn de perco.* Item do [et] 
lego R • heredi meo magnam ollam eream, et unum cacabuiu, et unam 
patellam, et uauin nrciolum, et unum laTatoriuin, et j. pelveni, et j. cratl- 
culam, et unum micatorium, et ij. onoforo, et unum mortarium cum pile ; 
et si quid residuum fuerit in diapenMCione ezeoutorum meorum dispono, et 
ad iatam eiecucionem fideliter troclandau A. et B. cooBtituo eiecutores, 
qui, Deutn habenteB pre oculia secuudum quod auime mee Tideriiit eipedire, 
addeDdo «i fieri potest, vol Bubtrahendo si aliter fieri non potest, illud 
testaraentura fideliter eiBequantur. In cujuB rei testimonium presenti 
BCripto sigilium meum apposui cum eigillo (itc) eiaecutorum meorum A. 
et E. etc' 

Tbe Foru of ah Inddloesck." 
Unirersis Cbristi fidelibus presentes literas inspecturis Nos miseracione 
diviaa A. et B. et C. epiacopi Neocastren' ' [etc.] salutem in domino tempi- 
ternam. Quia pium est pro mortuis et pro rivis exorare ut a peccatornm 
suorum neiibus absolrantur, gratum ideo obsequium et Deo pium totiens 
inpeiidere opinamur quocieiis menles fideliuiu ad pietatis et caritatis opera 
excitamus ; ea propter omnibua rere penitentibus et confesaia qui pro 
animabua R. et H. et H. puerorum talis, quorum corpora requiescunt in 
Cymiterio beate Marie de T. Cjcestrensia dyoceaia, ct Nichol&i cujus corpus 
humatum in ecclesia de T., orationem dominicaiu cum eeiutacione angelica 
diierint mente pia, quocienscuuque et quandocunque oraverint pro salubri 
statu predictorum J. et A. uioris sue,^ et H. matria dioti J., dum vixeriot, 
et post eorum obilum oraTerint pro aiiimabua eorundem, de omnipoleutis 
Dei miaericordia, et beatorum Petri et PauU apostolorum ejua auctoritate 
GOnfisi, ^nguli nostrum singulis xl. dierum indulgoDciaa de iujuactia eis 
peuitenciis misericord iter in domino relaxamus, dum mod o djocisiani 
voluntas ad id accesserit et concensus (nc) fuerit. In cujua rei teatimonium 
preaenti nostra aigilla jussimus appoul. Datum Rome Anno domini 
u^.ccc". ludictione xiij". Pontificatus domini Bonifacii Pape vJij. anno vj. 

Istaa Indulgenciaa approbavit dominus 0.' episcopus Cjcestrensia et per 
literam autcuticam sue aigoo munitam ratificavit. 

' PercetuB or p«reuH, blua. See ' kiogs of France, CLarlee II. King of 

Ducange, Roquefort, to. Sidlj, St. LouJi, Blancha hia daugbtrr, 

' Ws heya not found so; other in- for Edirard II. Kiog of England, aod 

■tance of the appositiou of the seala of bi> Queen Is&bella; no like conoessiou U 

executors being insntioned iu a will, mentioned on behalf of an; person of 

Although the number of eeala appended inferior rank. 

to wills of the thirteenth century given ' NeoCBstPuni, Necattro, bd episcopal 

ij Uadoi (haiiDg in oae case three see in Calabria-Ultra. I^bablj ate is 

labels and iu ouotber four), niay be ex- hare omitted, onl^ one sea being luineil, 

plaiued bj the auppoaition of their being although three biahapa concurnd in tba 

thoae of the eieeutcra, thej are not ao Indulgence. 

meutionad in either of thoaa willa For- ' The peraon previouely designated aa 

muUre, Nob. 768, 769. talU is doulttlesa the same here indicated 

' We are not avare that a similar b; the ioitiul J. The oopier seems to 

indulgence has been noticed, granted in bavs omitted, after lalU, — et A. uxoria 

f^Tor of any individual comparatively sue, or — ei A. uiora aua. 

of low degree. Amort, da orig. Indutg. * Gilbert ds Saucto Leofardo vu 

pars 1, § vii., euumeratea iudulgancea electedBiahopof Chioheater,Jaii. 1287-3; 

graateJ in the tbirteeath and fourteenth ha died Feb. 12, ISOl-S, 
oenturiee to persona praying for certain 
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$roceetrmgs at iEcctings of t|)e Srdjaeolosical institute. 

NoTember 4, 1864, 
Tbe Harquis Camd&h, K.Q., PreBldeot, ia the Cbair. 

The noble Marquis opened the proceedings with some appropriate obser- 
rationa on the commencement of another SeaHion. Ue alluded to the 
pleasure irhich he had deriTed from the Bucceasful congress held at 
Watwick, and from the varied subjects of historical and antiquarian ititereat 
to which, under the friendly auspices of their local Freaident, Lord Leigh, 
the attention of the Society had been advantogeooalj directed. 

The Verj Rct. Canon Rock, D.D., begged permission to eipress the 
deep feeling of regret, in which many around him would heartily sympa- 
thiae, on occasion of the untimely loss of their talented friend, Mr. Charles 
Winston. The sudden removal of one whose genial and kindly spirit bad, 
from the earliest establishment of the Institute, cheered their progress and 
uded dieir researches, was no common calamity. Mr, Winston's cultivated 
taste, and his unequalled knowledge of a special subject of medinral art, 
which he had thoroughly made his own, were well known even in foreign 
lands. His ability as a draughtsman in the faithful reproduction of the 
deaigns of painted gloss in our cathedrals and other churches was of the 
highest class ; whilst the critical judgment evinced in his memoirs, chiefly 
contributed to tbe Transactions of the Institute, had justly won the approval 
of many who appreciate the true principles of mediaiTal decorative art. 
The discourses delivered by their lamented friend at the late Warwick 
meeting were amongHt his mast instructive contributions to the History of 
Art in England. The recently completed painted windows at Glasgow 
Cathedral, to which bis counsels and taste had materially, contributed, 
would present a lasting meoiorial of his artistic attainments. 

Hr. Heskt Rosb communicated a note of recent discoveries near South- 
fleet, Kent, on the supposed site of tbe 7affniae<e of the Romans. Traces 
of Roman occupation occur scattered between tbe Thames and the great 
line of ruad towards London, and recent excavations in a field belonging to 
Ur. Edward Colyer had brought to light vestiges of a building ; the 
foundations lay about a foot beneath tbe surface ; the ground plan had 
been exposed to view ; the walls measure about 2 feet in width, they are 
formed of flints picked from the surface and set in eicelleut mortar with a 
few bonding tiles. The site adjoins the Sole Field, about 2 miles from 
Oravesend. The workmen, Mr, Ross observed, were actually engaged in 
digging up the Watling Street, but the concrete of which tbe Roman way 
is compose<l proved too hard to render its destruction remunerative. 
Charred wood in large quantities showed that the buildings had been 
destroyed by lire. Amongst the relics discovered were two British coins 
of bronse, it is believed inedited ; they will be given by Mr. Roach Smith 
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in his ColUetanea ; on one there is & repreaentation of an elephant. An 
account of Roman relics found there has been given in that irork, toL i. 
p. 110 ; plates x1., ili. 

Mr. G. W. Hbuans brought under the notice of the Inslitute the dis- 
cover; of Roman remains in Essei, near the mouth of an estnar; into 
which the iraters of the river Pant and the Blackwater flow, a few milea 
east of Maldoo. Be laid before the meeting an accurate plan, with 
sections, of a considerable portion of masonry disinterred on the promontorj 
known as St. Peter's Head. These vestiges had been found on the estate 
of Mr. J. Oiley Parker, during extensive works of reclamation of k 
submerged district on the coast of Besei, under Mr. Ilemans' direction ; 
the Roman walling is of the usual massive construction, with bonding 
courses of tiles. The site is in the parish of Bradwell juxta mare, at the 
M.E. extroniity of the Hundred of Dengey, where stood a ehapel, of which 
the remains eiist, called " Capolla de la Val," or St. Peter's ad Mttrwn ; 
this, however, had long since been desecrated. It is mentioned in the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas, in 1291, and in other documents. The recent 
discovery of Roman walling shown in the plan brought by Mr. Remans 
appeared to show that this chapel had been erected witbin the area of the 
Station, aud thence, doubtless, had taken the designation ad Murum. 
It is believed that the vestiges disinterred in Mr. Ilemans' operations 
mark the position of the lost Othona, a stronghold constructed towards the 
decline of Roman power as a defence of the shores of that part of Britain 
against Saxon marauders. The garrison stationed there under the "Comes 
littoris Saxonici," according to the Notitia, was a " Nunienis Fortensium." 
The place may have been the Ithanceatt&r mentioned by Bede. 

Mr. FuBNELL related the results of a visit which he had made a few days 
previously to St. Peter's Head, through the courteous invitation of Mr. 
Hemans, and he described the strikiog aspect of the niiassive walls, the 
profusion of broken pottery, of Samian, Castor, and other wares occurring 
in the soil lately disturbed. Several human skeletons had been found, and 
a few coins of the Constantine family which were brought by Mr. Pumell 
for examination. 

The Rev. F. Spurrell, Rector of Faulkbourn, sent also a detailed account 
of the discovery and of the chapel of St. Peter ; being a memoir read by 
him at a meeting of the Essex Archseological Society a few days previously. 
It will, doubtless, be published in their Transactions, to which we may 
tefer for more ample notice of the remains. 

Mr. James Yates, F.R.S., gave the following account of instruments of 
iron found 1862-3, amidst the ruins of a Buddhist monastery at Soollan- 
gunge, on the Ganges, near Calcutta : — " The ruins consist of brick 
buildings of great extent, being traced over a distance of more than three 
miles in length, by about half to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. They 
include square courts, around which were cells for the monks. In one of. 
.the cells was found a colosaal copper image of Buddha, about 9 feet in 
height, overthrown and lying prostrate. A Brahman temple, now also in 
ruins, has been built over the remains of the Buddhist Monastery. My 
design in this communication is chiefly to describe the instruments of iron 
found among the ruins. The copper image has been cast in a mould by 
using a core ; the core has been formed upon an iron frame- work consisting 
of strong rods fixed in different directions. These are visible at the end of 
one of the arms and one of the lees, which have been broken. The iron 
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implements consUt of, 1, a hatcbet, mach corroded, being coDTcrt«d into 
oiide and carbonate of iron ; the hole for the handle remains. Tbo 
lamination of the metal is very distinct, proving that the hatchet iras made 
bj hammering. 2. A thin slender leaf-shsped spear-head, 7^ inches in 
length, much corroded. 3. A celt or chisel, abont 6J inches in length, 
bearing some resembtance to the celts of European antiquaries, but it is 
solid and does not appear to hare been fitted to a handle. It is laminated, 
showing its formation by tlie hammer, and is much corroded. To all 
appearance it has been used to cut stone, and it maj have been used in 
making the stone images of Buddha found in the ruins with the copper 
image. A description of these remains has been printed in London at the 
expense of Mr. Harris, C.E., by whom they were discovered. Photographa 
of the colossal statue and some other objects are gircn ; a letter is appended, 
addressed in 1862 by Colonel Cunningham to the Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society." The statue and also many other antiquities found in the temple 
noticed by Mr. Tates are now in possession of Mr. S. Thornton, the Elms, 
Birmingham.. 

The Rev. Geohgk Clarksoh, Vicar of Amberley, Sussex, gave some 
account of the castellated residence of the Bishops of Chichester at that 
place, and of a series of paintings there in a chamber known as " the Queen's 
Room." Three of these paintings were brought for exhibition by per- 
mission of the Bishop of Chichester, and with the sanction of the Hon. Mrs. 
Leveson Darcoart, lessee of the Amberlej estates.' They are on panel, 
and represent female figures of life size, half lengths, in fanciful armour 
gilded and silvered. It has been conjectured that they may either repre- 
sent Sibyls or Amssons, or that they are impersonations of certain cities, 
as indicated by the heraldic bearing which is introduced in each instance. 
Amberley Castle was erected by Robert Reade, Bishop of Chichester, the 
licence to fortify being granted 1 Rich. II., 1379. The more modem 
buildings and the " Queen's Room " are attributed to Robert Sherborn, 
who was translated to the see of Chichester from St. David's in 1508.* 
According to tradition, the paintings were productions of a Flemish artist, 
Theodore Bemardi, much employed by that prelate, and by whom paintings 
in Chichester Cathedral noticed in Walpole e Anecdotes, and also decora- 
tions in the episcopal palace, are supposed to have been executed. The 
following remarks on the paintings exhibited were communicated on this 
occasion by Mr. Scharf, F.S.A. 

These curious paintings are well deserving of attention. Each figure, 
the size of life, is seen to below the waist through an architectural frame- 
work, arched nt the top ; below is a panel bearing, in each instance, 
remains of an inscription in two lines. They represent females in rich 
suits of fanciful armour, gilded and silvered, being a mixture of mail and 
plate, with massive gilt foliage, jewels, bosses, and ponderous chains. 
Bach has a shield on her left arm ; the weapon held by each differs in 
every instance. The faces turn in various directions ; the complexion in 
each instance is fair, shaded with a slaty or purple tint ; the cheeks and 



' Two of those paintingB wsre eihi- = See so BCCount of Amberley Castis 

Ulcd by the late Rev. W. Levenon in DallawBj'a Rape of Arundel, p. 238, 

Harcouri in ihe UuMom at the Ueetiog where s ground plan and a view of the 

of the loBtitat* in Cliicheater, 1863. See gateway on the south side an given. 

Museum Catalogue, p. M. i, . „|^V^,(10Q|c 
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lips are bi'ight pint, Ihe eyes blue, ejobrowB raised and much orcheil. 
Tbe paintings mny be thus described : — 

1. A female figure seen nearly full face, holding a avord upraised, the 
hilt resting on tbe edge of the frame. She has gloves of mail, her bodice 
is pink ; a fringe of golden hawks' bells hanging from the epaulette on 
her right arm is very peculiar ; the shield is golden with a lion rampant 
aeure langued and armed gulet. The dress is quite in the taste of the 
period of Albert Durer and the Emperor Majimtlian. The bnckground is 
pale vermilion ; the panel is of three oaken boards joined vertically, and 
measures about 3 ft. SJ in. by 2 ft. ^ in. 

2. A female figuro seen in profile, turned to the right. She wears a 
large golden helmet with white plumes ; her right hand is raised and 
gmspa a lance, the left resting on her shield which is placed on the edge 
of Ihe frame in frunt \ tbe light being admitted on tlie face from behind 
produces a considerable amount of purple shadow. The shield is red, with 
three maidens' heads having long hair and coronets within a yellow 
bordure semy of hearts gulet. Both hands are covered with gloves of 
mail ; the silvered armour of plate is varied with portions of mail below 
the elbows. A prculiarly feminine character is given by a plaited white 
covering to the throat beneath the chain and jeweled collar. In the 
spandrils of the arched frame are seen the letters R. S> doubtless the 
iuitials of the name of Robert Sherborn Biahop of Chichester. This com- 
partment measures about 3 ft. 6^ in. by 2 ft. 6^ in. Background, dark 
dull blue. 

3. This figure is the most artistic and pleasingly colored. She holds a 
ficarlet banner in her right hand, and bears a shield on her left arm, slung 
by a black guige ; her left hand, covered by a leathers hawking glove, 
rests on the front of the picture. This figure is turned to the left, ihe face 
seen in three quarters, the eyes cast down, and the grey shadows of her 
features remarkably well massed. The richly ornamented gilt head-dress 
b lined all round the fnee with small gilt hawking bells or greloU, and to 
the end of the banner is appended one large round gilt bell. The armour 
on the body is entirely of silver chain moil, eicept the two upper rows 
at the neck, which are gilded. A white sash, shaded lilac, passes over tbe 
right arm and round the waist. The background, like that of No. 2, is 
painted flat dull blue. The device, also, on the shield in simitar, excepting 
that there is no hordure of hearts. 

Tlie style and ornamentntion, together with the costume, would seem to 
point to a German rather than a Flemish origin. The figures are boldly 
punted with thick black outlines and well-massed shadows. The bisck 
outline on the golden ornaments is enriched by touches of rich transparent 
brown. The colors are all dull and look like tempera. In many parts the 
panels are sadly worm-eaten. These ladies, viewing them in the Qennan 
treatment, seem rather to represent Amazons than personifications of towns 
or Flemish provioces, as has sometimes been conjectured. The single 
glove of leather and the hawking bells must have borne a marked aignifi- 
cance. It is quite clear that the figures are not Sibyls, nor are they in 
any way connected with religious subjects. 

The style of the painting belongs to the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and so far coincides with the time assigned to the Bernard) 
family. It is said that Bibhop Sherborn (1508-36) employed Theodore 
Bemardi, a Flemish painter, who came to Sngland with his ti^i^ ^a in 
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1519 ; of their actual vorlcs we know nothing. Vertue ascribed tiro l&rga 
painUngs that eiiat in Chieheiter Cutbednil to one Theodore ^emardi, on 
the gronnd that they «re in the Butch taete. Walpole adds that thej were 
repainted in 1747 hy Tremaine, and ha ststee that Van Mander mentions 
Theodore Bemardi, of Amiterdsm, the maater of Michael Coxie. Van 
Mander distinctlj apeaks of t)ie maater of Coiie as being Bernard of 
Brussels (Van Orlej), a punter well known in the history of art as an 
aiustant of Raphael, and commonly called Bernard Van Orley. It is easy 
to admit a probable connection, in point of authorship, between the 
Amberley paintings and the large pictares in Chichester Cathedral. 
Theodore, whoever he was, and his descendants seem to have lived in 
Sussex ; Anthony Bernard! and two persons, each named Lambert Bernard), 
are roistered in the parish of All Sunts, Chichester. The quaint old 
woodcuts in books afford many parallels to the vigorously designed half 
figures at Amberley ; several figures of similar character occur in some of 
the " messengers " in the fine painted glass at King's College Chapel, 
Cambridge. In the Nuremburg Chronicle, also, may he found comp»- 
ailions of a kindred nature. The good and undisturbed condition of the 
picturea at Amberley, free as yet from the restorer and varuisher, is n 
matter of great good fortune, and care should be takon in their future 
preservation to guard against any chance of any alteration of their present 
genuine, untampered-with condition. They were evidently intended to 
produce the effect of the old tapestry hangings, and, in their original con- 
dition, with all the brilliancy of gold, ulver, and the tinsel on the jewels, 
mast have looked very splendid. 

The three paintings were subsequently eihibited, by permission of the 
Bishop of Chichester, at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries ; through 
the liberality of their Council a grant was made towards the eiponse of 
certain indispensable repairs, which were skilfully carried out under the 
care of Mr. Henry Merritt. The crumbling panels have been incorporated 
with sice, the disunited portions joined, end the paint by which the 
inacriptions had been covered over, apparently in modem times, was re- 
moved. These inscriptions, in bold bfock-letter character with rubricated 
initials, seemed to have been damaged previously to their being thus 
painted over ; possibly, their imperfect and unsightly condition bad led to 
their being concealed by a coat of ordinary paint. This was carefully 
taken off by Mr. Merritt, and the inscriptions were deciphered aa follows. 
Under the pointing first described by Mr. Scharf are the lines — 



Under the second, with the initials R. S. in the Bpandrils— 

" Cassandra poat data voticinta 
Apollinis derilit adulteriB.* 

And, under the third, the irords, partly illegible— 



Sinope, carried off from Bceotia to the shores of the Euiine by Apollo, 
gave birth to Syrus at the spot where a city named after her was built. 
We have not found any connection with the Sicilian city £nna situated 
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near tho supposed scene of the rape of Proserpine, and possibly referred to 
in the lines giTen above. The storj of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, and 
of her prophetic gifts conferred by Apollo, who sought iu tsid to ravish her, 
is well known. 

A full description of AmbcHey and of the paintings will be given hj Mr. 
Clarkson, with & colored facsiraile of one of the figures on a reduced scale, 
in the forthcoming Tolume of the Sussex Archnologic&l Collections. They 
have also been described hy Mr. Planche, Journal Brit. Arch. Ass., 1864, 
p. 315. He has suggested, with much probability, that the figures were 
intended to portray the Nine female Worthies, of whom, aud of the Nine 
Amazon queens, lists, considerably varied, are given by Feme, Favine, and 
other writers, with the blason of the capricious achievements ascribed to 
these heroines. In some of these coats resemblauoe may be traced to those 
occurring on the shields borne by the figures in the " Queen's Room " at 
Amhcrley. 

Mr. Hewitt Datis gave a notice of the discovery of numerous flakes or 
rouglily fashioned implements of fiint on the surface of land newly broken 
up, formerly heath, in the ironstone or Hastings sand district, and on the 
estate of Mr. Lows Huth at Possingworth Manor near Uckfield, Sussex. 
They occurred singly, as if accidentally scattered ; the material being the 
flint of the chtdk formation, from which the spot is about ten miles distant. 
Mr, Davis is of opinion that the flakes are artificial, and that they may 
have served as knives, chisels, or points for weapons, Possingworth is 
situated in a district probably of ancient forest, and he suggested that these 
relics may have been connected with the pursuits of the chase in early 
times. 

fltitfquafrf mtt VBatU af Jirt e^^auttt. 
By the Rev. Gbeviue J, Cbester. — Bronie celt, with engraved chevrony 
ornaments, comparatively rare, except on bronze relics found in Ireland ; 
it was obtained in co. Sligo.'^ — Four bronze arrow-heads of the leaf-shaped 
type, from the Island of £]ephantin£ in the Nile, in Upper Bgypt. — Two 
■mall disks of glass, bearing Cufic characters in relief, and described as 
having been used as coins. — An oval intaglio on red jasper, 
found on the Esquiline at Rome. The impress is here 
figured. A monogram on a gem is rare, as we are informed 
hy Mr. King, who states that ha had only met with one 
example, on which is to be read antonits. Under the Lower 
Empire monograms are common on signets of metal. The 
fint allusion found by Mr. King to such a mode of express- 
ing the name occurs towards the close of the fourth century, in the writings 
of Symmachus, who alludes to it as the most accredited kind of seal. It 
was customary among the later Romans to write their names in Greek. 
Mr. King suggests that the monogram on Mr. Qrcville Chester's intaglio 
may read Dpavou (genitive), or perhaps nptarov. Such signatures 
may, however, be ascribed to some of the numerous freedmen and slaves of 
Greek extraction or education. 

By the Rev. R. P. Coateb, by permission of the Rev. George Rashleigh. 
— Roman ornaments found in 1801 at Southfleet, in a leaden coffin con- 
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tuning the Bkeleton of a child of about eight jears old. Tiro little coffins 
had been deposited in a cheat farmed of hewn Btonea clamped together ; 
with one of these deposits iaj Che relics brought for inspection ; thej consist 
of two penannular gold armlets with the ends fashioned like serpents' heads, 
ft small gold riog set with a pointed jacinth, and a beantiful flat chain, pro- 
bably ft necklace, of gold elaborately wrought and set with small bluish- 
greea stones and pearls ; appended to the chain is an ornament of square 
form set with an oval intaglio. Two large urns, glass Tessels, and traces 
of Reman interments, were brought to light near the spot, which adjoins 
the Watling Street way, and is supposed to have been near the eite ot the 
station Vagntacee. 

By Mr. James B. Niohtinoalb. — A bronse stamp of oblong form, 
apparently for impressing certain objects, possibly of merchandise, and to 
hare been used with a hammer. It bears the legend in reversed letters 
boldly cut — ELBPAT^the last two being conjoined. This specimen of a 
class of objects, the intention of which seems not satisfactorily determined, 
and rarely found in this country, had been obtained in Oxfordshire. Count 
CayluB has figured several stamps of this description ; other examples aro 
given by Grivaud de la Vincelle, Arts et Metiers, pt. 23. 

By Mr. Johk E. Weathehhead. — A fibula of brenie, enrichad with red, 
blue, and yellow enamels, found at Leicester in January, 1864, near the ceme- 
tery, at a depth of about three feet. (See 
cut, orig. size.) It was presented to the 
Leicester Museum by Thomas Vieears, 
Esq., and is figured, with other Kooian 
relics of bronze, in the Report of the 
Leicester laterary and Philosophical So- 
ciety for 1864. This tasteful example of 
Soman champlevi enameling, sent by per- 
mission of the Council of that Society, is 
in form of the small lunate shield or pelut 
usually appropriate to the Amaions, and 
used by certain Asiatic nations. A good 

illustration of the lunate shield, resembling in form the fibula exhibited, 
occurs on an um in the Capitoline Museum, representing Penthesileft ofier- 
ing aid to Priam.' An enameled fibula of the' like faabion, found at Lincoln, 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Willson at the Meeting of the Institute in that 
city in 1848 ; and similar ornaments, one of them foimd near Castor, 
Northants, richly enameled with blue, the other disinterred at Welling- 
borough in the same county, are figured in the Journal of the Archteo- 
logicftl Association.' Mr. Weatherhead stated that in Juue last a slender 
gold ring, with the inscription -f- amor vinct omnia, was found opposite 
the Red Lion Inn in Highcross Street, Leicester. It was described as 
found at a depth of nearly nine feet, on fragments of Roman pavement. 
The ring, which is broken and part probably lost, weighs only 14 grains ; 
it appears to be of the fourteenth century. A gold ring with the same 
posy, found in Norfolk, is in Mr. Fitch's collection ; it is figured in thb 
Journal, Tol. ix. p. 172. 

By the Very Rev. Cahok Rock, D.D. — A silver globular calefactory for 
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tho hands, & liturgical appliance called in old iaventoriea " pomum ad 
manus oalefaciendaa." It is probably of French work man ship, the 
diameter is 3^ in. ; height, including a little circular foot, i in. ; it opens 
bj a broad binge : of the two equal moieties the upper has numerous 
perforations, tlie lower being less freely perforated for admiseioo of air 
to the heated nucleus within. Weight 8 ounces. On the top is the 
atchieTcmeut of the bishop for whom doubtless this pomum was made ; the 
bearing is org. a lion passant between three crescents gulei ; the escufr- 
oheoa is ensigned with a ducal coronet, on the dexter side of which is « 
mitre, on the sinister side a pastoral staff; over all is a bishop's hat with 
its two cords, each knotted and tasseled in four rows. Canon Roek has 
given an account of the auctent use of such calefactories in " The Church 
of Our Fathers," vol. ii. p. 163. — Impression of the chapter seal of 
Durham Cathedral ; it boars the date 32 Hen. VIII. (1540), being that of 
the new foundation after the suppression of the larger roonaeteries ; on the 
obTcrse appears Our Lord seated on the r^nbow, and on the rererse, the 
ooronatioa ot the B. Virgin. This seal is described and figured in Dugdale's 
Mooast., edit. Calej, vol. i. p. 229, Seals, pi. iii. 

By the Rev. James Beck. — An oval medallion of copper plate enameled, 
a portrait of Oeneral Washington transferred from an engraving printed 
in black ; the enameled ground of the medallion is white. The General is 
represented in military uniform, with a cocked hat, three-quarters to the 
left ; over the head is the name — a. washinston. The dimensions of the 
plaque, intended probably to serve as an ornament of a snuff-box or the 
like, are nearly 2 inches by 11 inch. This object, lately purchased at 
Brussels, is probably a specimeQ, hitherto unnoticed, of the enameled work 
of Bsttersea, of which maoy productions have been noticed in this Journal, 
vol. lii. p. 297, and in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the 
Ueeting of the Institute at Worcester, pp. 31, 34. — Several heart-shaped 
channs used in some parts of Germany as of virtue against epilepsy. — A 
folding spoon, in the original case of stumped leather in form of a tortoise. 
— Leaden medallion of Ohristian II., Duke of Saxony, 1601, 

By Capt. Wtnnb Williams. — A copy of the first edition of Chaucer's 
works, from the press of Pynson, unfortunately imperfect ; it contains 
numerous woodcuts of spirited design. — A jeweled crucifix, date sixteenth 
century, of Spanish workmanship. 

By Mr. Albert Wat. — Two gold posy-rings, recently obtained at 
Dover ; one of them is thus engraved within the hoop — " In love abide till 
death devide ; " with the initials of the Christian names of the wedded pair, 
B and s, and, above, a, being probably that of the surname Smart, a 
Kentish bmily from whom the ring had been obtained. The second ring 
bears the following posy — " God's providence is our inheritance ; " with 
the initials w and m ; that of the surname on this ring is w. 

By Mr. C. Ddrnford Greenway. — Four documents of unusual interest, 
preserved amongst evidences relating to the town and county of Warwick. 
— The original grant to the canons of St. Mary's, by Roger, bod of Henry 
de Newburgh, first Barl of Warwick of the Normao line, constituting them 
a dean and chapter, in like manner as the canons at London, Uncoln, 
Salisbury, and York. Date about 1123. Dugdale printed this charter 
from a register in the Exchequer ; Monast. Angl. vol. vi. p. 1327, edit. 
Caley. — Rescript of Pope Clement V. addressed to the Prior of Stone, 
Staffordshire, regarding a complaint of Robert Tankard, Dean of St. 
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Mftry's, W&rwick (1306 — 1314), concemiDg certain aggresBions bj John de 
SnitterficlJ and others. Dated at Aviguon, 15 Cal. Dec, in the fifth ;ear 
of his pontificate. A well-preaerred impreHsian of the leaden bulla ia 
appended b; a hempen cord. ^Letter from Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, Captain of Calais temp Hen. V. and Hen. VI., dated from that 
place April lo, and addreaaed to Thomas Hugeford and others in behalf of 
Sir William Oldhall, to whom the earl had giren the stewardship of hia 
lordBhip of " Saam," probably Saham Ton;, Norfolk. A perfect impreasioii 
of the earl'a signet is appended, the device is the bear aiid ragged Btaff ; a 
imall neatly-formed torse (of paper ?] surrounds the impreaBion, a mode of 
protecting seals uot unusually adopted at the period. — Writ of Henry VI., 
noder the royal signet, dated at Coventry, May 31, relating to the affairs 
cf the late Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who died in 1439, aud 
with whose eiecutora Richard Wright and others had interfered in regard 
to the execution of his wiU. 

Imprebhoks of Seals. By the Rev. Gkbvillb J. Chestbb. — Seal of 
the Prior of the Dominican Friars of Bologna ; an old impression on dingy 
oolored wax detached from a dtKument. The seal, of small size, is of 
pointed oral form ; device, a figure in monastic attire, probably repre- 
ccntiog St. Sominick. Arouod the head there is a nimbus : legend, — 
+ b' frioris 7Ba[tbtu FBBDi]cATORrii d' bono'u. The impreaaioQ was 
obtained at Bologna. 

Decembers, 1864. 
Sir John F. Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following notice of a remarkable sculpture in blue slate, found in 
India, and brought for exhibition, was communicated by Col. HoeoE, C.B., 
R.A., through Brigadier-Qeneral Lefroy. It represents a bearded figure, 
strongly resembHog antique repreaentations of Jupiter or of young Bacchus, 
and seated on the ground ; naked, with the exception of a waistclotb and 
a pair of closely-fitting boots reaching nearly to the knees. The head is 
of fine character ; it is encircled by a wreath, and at the book there seems 
10 have been an eagle, of which the ontspread wings alone remain. The 
left foot is lost. The figure in its preaent state measures 8 inches in 
height. The interesting particulara regarding the discoTery, given by Col. 
Hogge, are as follows ; — 

" In the beginuiug of 1858 a party of the Guide Corps, under the com- . 
mand of Captain, now Brig.- General, Lumsdeu, accompanied a surreying 
party to the hills which bound the Valley of Feshawur to the north. 
Whilst engaged on this duty. Captain Lumsden's attention was called to 
tlie niiaa of a temple, at a place called Jurnal Ghurrie, which was said by 
the natires to be of great antiquity. On examining the site, it was found 
that the ruins were those of a Jaina Temple, but, from the appearance of 
some of the carved work on the stones, it seemed that the temple bad been 
constructed out of the remains of a much older structure. The place was 
accordingly cleared out, and the ruins carefully examined. Most of the 
sculptured ornaments found were of decided Hindoo origin, the statues 
having the sleepy, downcast look peculiar to Buddhist figures ; but amongst 
ihe^ were portions of frteies with figures of a different character i one 
showed a procession, the leading figures of which seemed to be engaged in 
making some kind of votive offering to a horse. Several small statues 
similar to that exhibited were also found, and the whole ware sent t» 
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Peshawur. This particular statue bariog been given (o me by CapUin 
Lumaden waa separated from the rest. It uafortuQatelf happened that 
the bouse in wbicli the remainder were placed waa sold, and the new . 
purchaser finding a lot of old stones of tho value of which he knew 
nothing, broke tliem up and filled up some holes with them. When in 
Calcutta the statue was sent to the Asiatic Society, and altbongh there 
seemed to he no doubt of its Greek character or origin, being evidently a 
statue of Jupiter, it was supposed to have been copied from some older 
statue by a Hindoo sculptor, who bad added the boots and waistclotb to 
suit his own idea of propriety. Many persons, liowefcr, differed from this 
view, as hoots are not known to have been used by the natives of India, 
and even the waistclotb differs in the folds from anything of Asiatic 

On a previons occasion, as stated in this Journal, to), zviii. p. 373, a 
bronze statuette of Bacchus, terra cottas, coins, and other relics indi- 
cating influence of Greek art in the remote parts of the North of India, 
were sent for inspection by Hr. H. Lawes Long ; they had been obtained 
at Peshawur by Major Hastings, R.A. These relics bad been regarded aa 
vestiges, possibly, of the invasion of the northern districts of India bj 
Alexander the Great, B.C. 327. It is impossible, as Gen. Lefroy observed, 
not to connect the frieze disinterred at Jurnal Ghurrie, representing the 
deification of a horse, and figures offering incense and performing acts of 
homage or worship, with the story of the respect entertained by Alexander 
and bis followers for his steed Bucephalus, and the fact that the city 
Bucephala was founded in its honor on the site of the camp of the Greeks 
before their battle with Poms. This, however, waa on the west hank of 
the Hydaspes, whereas the mined temple above noticed is on the west of 
the Indus, at too great a distance to be identifiable with Bucephala. The 
statuette, as Gen Lefroy remarked, appears highly cnrious as marking the 
gradation of Greek art and, so to speak, the infusion of religious feeling 
into the mysticism of the Buddhist religion. 

A notice, by Dr. Tudbham, M.D., of Devizes, was read, relating to the 
incised symbols on Stonehenge first noticed by Dr. Tate in 1861, and 
figured in this Journal, vol. lii. p. 77. This discovery had excited con- 
uderable interest and learned discussions during the recent meetiJig of the 
British Association at Bath, when a visit was made to Stonehenge under 
. the guidance of the Rev. Harry M. Scarth. Dr. Thumam pointed out the 
remarkable evidence recently collected from rock-markings near the flanks 
of the Cheviots, also in Argyleshire and in other places. The highly 
curious vestiges in Northumberland have been lately described and accu- 
rately figured by Mr. Tate, of Alnwick, in the Proceedings of the Berwick- 
shire Field Naturalists' Club. An important work is also in preparation by 
direction of the late Duke of Northumberland, to whom the attention lately 
given to the subject is chiefiy due. It might be expected that markings or 
symbols should he found also on Stonebenge, as they had been noticed by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson on Long Meg, at the circle of stones near Penrith 
in Cumberland ; they occur also on other megalithic monuments. 
Nothing, however, had been noticed until the symbols in question were 
detected by the well-practised eye of Dr. Tate ; they were at that time ao 
thickly encrusted with lichen as to escape the notice of any ordinary 
observer. The circumstance was forthwith made known by him to the 
Institute, without venturing to speculate on the age or intention of the 
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Bjmbols, in the fashion of whicli the archaologiat doubtless failed to trace 
indications of any rer^ remote antiquity. This diRCorerj connected ntth so 
remarkable k monument excited attentioo, and Dr. Thurnam, who ia full; 
conversant irith the remains of the obscure early ages, was induced to giro 
it careful inrestigation ; ho was led to conclude that the mysterious symbols 
had been cnt on the stone in comparatively recent tirae», and might have 
been the work of some casual visitor, who must have found considerable 
difficulty in the operation, the " Sarsen " stone of wliicb Stonchenge is 
formed being extremely hard. The subject assumed a fresh interest 
through the visit of the tavaitt congregated at Bath, and Dr. Thurnam 
pointed out how important it is to ascertaiu with precision the age and 
origin of these symbols, in which possibly some anient advocates of the 
very remote date of the monument might trace resemblance to Phoenician 
characters. Professor Rawlinson had, however, truly observed during the 
late discusfiion that the markings cannot possibly be earlier than Roman 
times, if indeed they can claim that degree of antiquity. Dr. Thurnam 
stated that, according to the testimony of aged persons, it should appear 
that the symbols were actually cut bj an unknown travelling artificer about 
forty or fifty years ago. Through active researches made by Ur. Kemm 
of Ameabury, immediately after the visit of the Members of the British 
Association to Stonehenge, the statement, of which full particulars were 
given, had been obtained from three persons, of whom one is alleged to 
have been an eye-witness of the proceeding and resident near the apoi. 
It is difficult to conceive through what motive so laborious an operation, by 
which, without doubt, the learned might well have been led astray, should 
have been devised. Dr. Thurnom's memoir on the sulfectwill be given in 
the Transactions of the Wiltshire Archeological Society. 

Professor Westuaoott, R.A., delivered a discourse on the statue of the 
Diadumemu, obtained for the British Museum from the collection in the 
Famese PiJace. Printed in this Journal, vol. zxi. p. 338. 

An animated discussion ensued upon various questions suggested by the 
Professor's discourse. Mr. Birch remarked, that the expression " fecit 
molliter jnvenem " in Pliny's description of the Diodumenus by Folycletua 
(see this Jonmal, vol. iii. p. 341), refers to the age of the youth and 
the treatment of the statue ; that it indicated that the sculptor made a 
youth just emerging from boyhood with an effeminate type, and that the 
eipression must be taken in contradistinction to " viriliter puerum," a 
manly boy, or a boy coming upon the ago of manhood. Mr. Birch said, 
moreover, that, although the statue is of Pentelic marble, it does not follow 
that it is the original ; it may he an ancient copy, and there are certain 
peculiarities in the treatment, for instance in the hair, which induced him 
to think that this may be the case. He desired particularly to call atten- 
tion to two circumstances connected witli the statue. One of these is the 
stump of a palm-tree at the right kg ; Hr. Birch thought that such mode 
of treatment does not accord with that of the statues of Phidias and other 
artists of the period ; Uiere are, however, few examples on which to ground 
an argument. The other is the peculiarly rude manner in which the statue 
had been clamped together, certainly not the kind of reparation used by 
sculptors of the lost two centuries ; and, if this could be shown to be Roman, 
it wonid go far to prove that the statue was highly esteemed (if not the 
original) in the days of the Roman empire. Mr. Birch considered that 
there may have been some haste in deciding that this remarkable sculpture 
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reprcsentB an allitete ; it may be a victor who ia 
winning the prise in the foot-race. 

UtittqaUiti Htttt CtBorU of flrt erilbtttn. 
By the Hon. W, 0. Stamlet, M.P. — Antiquities of hronze, a necklace 
of large amber beads, a number of bronse rings of variouH Biies, a pair of 
tweezers, an armlet of thin hronie wire, with some other relict, found at the 
bottom of a little stream which flows by Llanwyllog Church, in the centre 
of Anglesea. The Ven. Archdeacon of Bangor, by whom these objects 
were entniHted to Mr. Stanley for exhibition to the Institute, observed that 
the stream was unusually low, and the channel had lately been widened at 
that part, which is about 400 yards above the church. There is nothing 
' peculiar in that immedutte locality, hut Archdeacon Jones stated, that 
about half-a-mile to the S.E. 
there is a field called Caer Gad, 
or the Field of Battle, probably 
the place which lias been pointed 
out as the scene of a conflict in 
1143 between the forces of 
OwainGwynedd and the united 
hosta of the Erse, Manx, and 
Norwegians. The relics must. 
however, be regarded as of a 
much earlier period, and closely 
resemble objects of similar class 
found in Ireland, more espe- 
cially the hifld flat object of 
bronze here figured (oiig. Mze), 
resembling an arrow-h^d, hut, 
according to the conjecture of 
Irish antiquarians, used as a 
razor. These peculiar objects 
are rare, and, as we believe, 
had previously occurred exolu- 
siveiy in Ireland. Compara a 
specimen, figured io Sir W. 
AVilde's Catal. Antiq. Roy, 
Irish Acad. p. 549, flg. 433. 
A more detailed notice of the discovery at Llanwyllog will he given in the 
Archnologia Cambrensis. The archdeacon has presented the reltce to the 
British Museum. 

By the Harcbiongbs of Hdktlt, through Mr. Soden Smith, P.S.A. — 
Three mossire armlets of bronze, found in ploughing, about three miles 
N.W. of Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, in ground which apparently had never 
been broken up. One of them is of almost pure copper, the two others of 
yellow bronze. Several eiamples have occurred in North Britain ; two are 
preserved in the Bi-itish Museum which are ornamented with discs of 
enameled work, and there are severol in the Museum of the Antiquaries 
of Scotland. See Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, p. 448 ; Archceologia, 
vol. zxii. p. 285. In some instances these remarkable ornaments ore in 
the form of a coil, like a serpent, from which the general type secim to 
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I. Brona Armlet; II. T-wwn; III. Lroiwil Pdllpgr nr Mount, pomiblr for n Ch»n 
IT. RIdi jwrtbniUid triuuTO.Mly ; V, Stud or Bulion (four of IHeH found); VI. Broi 
RiiigaaffulaiuilKii VIL, Vlll. Ringa olJaC or Sboa. All oilglanldu. 
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hare been derired ; they are of considerable weight : one, found near 
Attjre, Morayshire, would measure in length, if extended, 37 inches ; it 
weighs 2 lb. U ot. It is supposed that these armlets were Totive offering! 
or honorary gifts, and tliej are assigned to the late Celtic period. 

By Mr. H. Haekod, F.S.A. — A curred implement of black flint, found on 
CortoD Beach, midway between Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, by Mr, C. 
CoTj, Town Clerk of Yarmouth, who resides near the spot where the dia> 
corer; occurred. Length 7^ inches, hreadth, at the thickest end, where 
it seems to hare been affixed to a haft, possibly of stag's horn or of wood, 
nearly I^ inch. This object, resembling the curred blade of a small 
dagger, is beautifully formed, the edges are chipped with great regularity, 
and it is skilfully shaped to a point. 

By Mr. Octatiub Moroak, M.P. — A cylinder of the beat Babylonian 
period, the centui? immediately preceding the conquest of Cyrus. The 
deaign seems to be Belus, or some deity, crowned, and wearing a long 
Babylonian robe of numerous equares of needlework {vettit pkta aeu), 
he is seated on a throne which is covered with a rich hanging, his footstool 
being the crowned human-headed bull, or Greek miuotaur. The king 
(perhaps Bril Merodach himself), similarly attired as the god, approaches 
him with the offering of a young ram, to receive the sceptre and bracelet. 
Ensigns of royalty are held forth by his tutelary divinity. Behind the 
monarch stande bis queen, or, as some think, a priest, clothed in a similar 
royal robe, her bands raised in the attitude of adoration, seconding the 
prayer of the king. Next stands the human-headed bull, with hands 
croued upon his breast in the posture of respect ; he is shown in front 
face, and is fallowed by a crowned female, also in front face, her handa 
similarly folded. There can be no doubt that these two figures represent 
the genii of the king and queen respectively. This gem is most remarkable 
for the admirable drawing and extreme beauty of its mechanical execution. 
In the latter it equals the finest Greek work in the Archaic style. In its 
class it is a priceless work of primeval art. The material is the finest 
fibrouB biematite (loadstone), the usual material, on account of its mystic 
virtues, of the cylinders belonging to the Babylonian Empire. — A Jewel of 
St. George, cut in high relief in a precious sardonyx of several layers, 
2 inches long by 1^ inch wide. The engraver has most skilfully availed 
himself of the numerous shades in his material to give effect to the different 
figures. The dragon is represented in the hrown with greenish reflex ; 
the Knight's body in a lighter shade of the same, but his face in opaque 
whil«, as are also the fore-quarters of his steed. The trappings of the 
latter are in light brown. The princess Saba, kneeling in the distanoe, is in 
pure white, and the trees have an actual shade of green. The execution 
of this cameo is truly wonderful ; the dragon, St George and his horse, 
being n almost full relief, owing to which one fore-leg of the horse haa 
been broken off. This cameo may be placed among the flrat of the 
Cinqnecento, and is probably the work of Matteo del Nasaro, chief 
engraver to Francis I., or else of that pupil, whose name is unknown, who 
has left such extraordinary cameo portraits of Henry VIII. and his family. 
It is mounted in a simple gold frame surrounded with a cable border 
marked with black enamel, with an elegant enrichment in green enamel at 
the back imitating a laurel wreath ; and, being a jewel of such extra- 
ordinary value, taking into account the estimation in which such works were 
held at that period, Siere can be little doubt it was originally a jewel worn 
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bj the lorereiga himself or one of bis successors, as a jewel of the Guter. 
This supposition is coiiSmied b^r the Tudor rose engraved on the lid of the 
silver box made to contaia it. This jewel, and also the Babylonian cjriinder 
above described, are the property of Samuel Richard Bosanquet, Esq., of 
Dingestun Court, Monmouthshire, and thej were entrusted for exhibition 
by his kind permission. 

By Mr. Hewitt. — Sratvings of sculptured cofiin-lids found during recent 
repairs of St, Mary's Church, Shrewsbury ; the drawings were sent for 
exhibition hj Mr. H. Bloxam, of that town. One of these early memorials 
appears to be of the twelfth century ; the design has much of the Anglo- 
Saxon chantcler ; it was disinterred in June last, beneath the base of a 
eolumn on the North side of the nave, part of the lower end of the slab 
being hidden by the column. The second, which seems to be of the same 
Age, was found in September in the South porch. The earliest part of the 
church is of the twelfth century. A third coffin-lid lay under the tower 
arch. Mr. Hewitt stated that these relics will be preserved by b^ng 
affixed to the walls in the restored building. 

By Mr. Edkund Watbrtos, F.S.A. — A remarkable double-edged sword, 
the blade being engraved on each aide with the inscription — biitvb . t , 
PONT. MAX : ANNO. lui. — between bordures of arabesque ornament, and also 
an escutcheon of the family arms of that pontiff [Peretti, a lion rampant, 
holding in its dexter paw three pears, orer all a bend] ensigned with the 
tiara and cross keys. The blade measures in length 3 ft. 9 in., the guard 
and hilt hare probably been renewed. The accession of Sixtue V. took 
place April 13, 1585 ; he reigned for five years. It has long been custo- 
mary that the Sovereign Pontiff, Mr. Waterton observed, should bless on 
Christnias-ove, about midnight, a sword, and a cap of maintenance. 
These are afterwards sent as presents to some sovereign prince, but if, as 
is sometimes the case, they are not given away, they are preserred and 
blessed again on the ensuing Chi'istmas, and so on until required. The 
chronicler, llall, it will be remembered, relates that on May 19; I5li, was 
received a cap of maintenance and a sword sent from Pope Julius II. with 
a great company of nobles ; and that on the following Sunday they were 
presented to Henry VIII. with great soleranitj in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The Bwoi'd came into the possession of Elioa Ashmole, and may be seen 
amongst the objects given to the Museum founded by him at Oxford ; the 
hilt is of silver-gilt richly chased and set with crystals.' Mr. Waterton 
has escertaiued, on a recent visit to B«nio, that the sword blessed by 
Siitus V. ill the fourth year of his pontificate, 1588, was sent to the Duke 
of Guise. The fine weapon now in Mr. Waterton 's possession is doubtless 
that which was thus conferred on tho head of the Catholic League. 

Februarys, 1865. 

Tho Very Tier. Canon Rock, D.D., in the Chair. 

In opening the proceedings Canon Rock alluded with deep regret to the 

great loss sustained by the Institute during the previous month, throu^ 

the decease of two of their earliest and most valued friends, one of ihem 

' CaUl. ortheAsfam.Hus..p.llO,No. 1513-14, and tbe presentstion at St. 

381. Tbe sword is there described «i Paul's Othsdrol, on Hsj 21, 1S14, ae- 

" given bj the Pope (Leo X.) to Henry tually occurred shortlj uier the accos- 

Vm." Julius IL died in Febmarj, sion of his succaBor, LeoX.. ,^^, ip 
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being the B&rl of Ilchester, for aereral years a member of the Central 
Committee, uid who hod verj kindly promised to take the part of Local 
President at the Annual Meeting of the Society to be held in hie county in 
the ensuing summer. The other fnenJly supporter, now no more, wat Dr. 
Marktaud, of Bath, formerly Director of the Society of Antiquaries ; his 
cordial encouragemeat had promoted the purpose of the Institute from the 
eommeneement, and his participation in the proceedings and the annual 
gatherings had frequently cheered their progress during twenty years of 
friendly intercourse. 

A memoir by the Rer. C. W, Kuio was read, on the Use of Antique - 
Gems in tlie Middle Ages, being a sequel to bis dissertation on Mediraval 
Glyptic Art given ou a previous occasion, and printed in this Journal, 
Tol. xxi. p. 319. 

The UoD. Robert Chrzoh described a series of ancient helmets 
preserved in his armoury at Parham Park, Sussex, and brought for ex- 
aminatjon. His memoir will be found in this volume, p. 1, ante. 

It was stated that a communication had been addressed to the Central 
ConiDiittee, relating to proposed arrangements for the appropriation of part 
of Wimbledon Common as a place of public recreation. The apprehension 
had arisen, apparently on sufficient grounds, that the entrenchment known 
as Cnsar's Camp was threatened with injury through the projected for- 
mation of roads, as it was alleged, crossing the fosse and rampart of the 
work. A map w^s sent for the inspection of the Society, iiidicating certain 
operations by which, as it appeared, the ancient British fortress must 
puffer aeriouB injury. In the discussion that ensued the hope was strongly 
expressed that so remarkable a rolic of tribes occupying Britain at a very 
early period, the only vestige of its class within so shurt a distance from 
the metropolis, might be carefully preserved in any operations which may 
be contemplated. 

Mr. Walter Treqbllab read a memoir on the camp in question, ^ving 
a detuled account of the opinion of writers from the days of Camden . 
relating to Cssar's Camp at Wimbledon. Tliis memoir will be given 
hereafter. Some notice of the earthwork, occompauied by a plan, iias 
lately been published by the Rev. W. A. Bartlett in his " History 
and Antiquities of Wimbledon." Mr. Trcgellas stated that he was enabled 
to make the gratifying announcement of tbe intention of Col, Biddulph to 
make the necessary repairs at Castel) Dinas Brftii, to tbe perilous condU 
tion of which he had on a farmer occasion called attention. 

The following uotice of a recent discovery of vestiges, as supposed, of 
ancient salt works at Northwich, Cheshire, by some writers considered to 
be Condatt o\ the Romans, was received from John Robsoh, Esq., M.D., 
of Warrington. 

" Last Autumn some men who were engaged in making or enlarging a 
dock in a boat- builder's yard in Castle Northwich, on the west bank of tho 
River Weaver, came upon three shallow leaden vats ten or twelve feet 
below the surface : tliey had evidently been used as salt-pans, and were 
described as lying side by side imbedded in charcoal or burnt wood, the 
natural soil being sand and clay. There was do appearance of wells, flues, 
or furnace, but one of the pans had come in coutact with the burning wood 
and bad been partially melted, as a portion still has fragments of wood 
imbedded in tbe metal. The men bad taken possession of the prize, and 
begun to cut it up for sale as old lead, when the authorities intervened, and 
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one entire vat with fragments of the others Are deposited in the War- 
rington Mnseum. The pan that is entire meoeures about 3 ft. 4 in. bj 
2 ft. 10 in., and 4 in. in depth ; the sides nre a little flanged outwards, and 
At Cftch end is s hole large enough to admit a finger at about half the 
depth, with a sort of fillet mould iflth a small loop in the centre, and at 
each one a fillet going off at an obtuse angle. The rim appears to hare 
been finished with a thin cord moulding. At one end, on the outside, are 
three perpendicular stamps in low relief. There is a bote at one comer, 
said to haie been made with a pick hj the men in getting it out. The 
bottum surface is also corered with pick marks, but these are original, and 
the results of salt-making. The lead is from half to three-quarters of an 
inch thick, and the outside seems in no respect worn or to hare suffered 
injury, so that the brine must have been eraporated by means of hot air 
in flues. The end of another rat has a more elaborate ornamentation. It 
is a segment of an elUpso of cord moulding, with crescents externally and 
below ; on one side of this are some letters. This fragment corresponds 
with the breadth of the first, of whidi one may suppose about eight inches 
hare been cut off. There is no hole in the centre as in the other pan. 
Another fragment is in the possession of Dr. Kendrick of Warrington ; it 
contains letters, which have been read — DEva. I am doubtful whether the first 
ond last are anything more than a crescent ornament. The left bank of the 
Wearer is close to the Castle Hill, wliich rises above it. This hill has two 
heads, one just below the other, and was ascended by a narrow, ateep 
footpath. The character of the fortification, if such it had been, was not 
plain, as the larger summit would hardly have afforded standing room for 
thirty men : all this is considerably changed within the last ten years. A 
deep, narrow road runs down to the river. On the hill, and in several 
parts of the neighbourhood, small nrns with burnt bones hare been found, 
some of which are in the Warrington Museum. The very interesting 
questions — to what period do these salt-pans belong, and how may we ex- 
plain their deposit in the place where they were found ? are much more 
easily asked than answered. In digging through the towing-path of 
the river to make a passage into the dock, some human remains were dis- 
corered at a depth of seven or eight feet. The greater portion of a mal« 
skeleton was removed, which was said to have laid prone, with a thick 
piece of wood 5 feet long by the side. The head is well formed, and had 
all the teeth (which, however, were much worn) when taken up. The 
greater part of another wan left in the bank, but nothing else was known 
to have been found." 

The remains which may serre to illustrate the introduction of arts or 
manufactures, and any processes connected with them, are of such rare 
vccurrnni;^ that the foregoing notices cannot fail to prove interesting to our 
readers, although, as Dr. liobaon observes, it may be very doubtful whether 
these vats or coolers can be assigned to so early a period as that of the 
Romans. The letters, moreover, are very indistinct. He remarks that 
the Romans doubtless made salt in the valley of the Weaver. Middlewich 
is considered to occupy the site of the Mediolanum of Antoninus ; and the 
SalituB named by Ravennas as near Chester may have been Northwich. 
It is clear from Domesday that salt was obtained in the whole district 
between those places. Tlie manufacture was always under restrictions. 
Dr. Ray, about 1670, gives an account of the process : the pana were of 
lead and always of the same sise, holding 24 gallons. lOCX^IC 
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The Rev. Bdhumd Venables described a murd painting lately brought 
to view on the south wtill of the church at Whitwell, Isle of Wight. He 
blacod before the meeting a drairiDg hj tlje Rev. R. B. Oliver, curato of 
WiiitweU. The little church is a rude, t«ra-aisled building, oi'igioallj cod- 
■isting of two chapels, one of St. Rliadegund, belongiug to tbe parish of 
Gatcombe ; tbe other, of St. Mary, to that of Godshill. In course of time 
tb« parish of Whitwelt was formed, and the two chapels became the 
parochial church, the rights of the rector of Oatcombe, to whom tbe larger 
chancel belonged, heiug reserved. The parish altar was almost out of 
sight at the east end of the smaller aisle. The rector of Gatcomhe having 
latel; resigned his rights, his chancel, which was filled with pews, has been 
cleared, and the altar placed in its proper position, but tbe old altar remains, 
so that the church now presents tbe unusual feature of two Conimunion tables. 
The Gatcombe cbancel contains some Norman work ; the principal part of 
the church is Earl; Rnglish, but rude, the windows tnostlj later ; the 
BmaJl square tower at the end of the south aisle, and tbe stone-ribbed 
south porch, are Perpendicular. Ur. Venables stated that the rock stair- 
case leading through a rift in tbe cliffs from the Undercliff to the church, 
st about • mile distant, is known as St. Rhodegund's Path, in common 
parlance " Redgun." The wall-paiuting, of which a drawing was shown, 
lepreseots the martyrdom of St. Erasmus ; it seems to ho of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Akerman has noticed some represeiitatioiia of this lu^nd, 
Gent. Mag. April, 1865, p. 402. 

Mr. BuRTT gave the following notice of a Book of Ordinances of the City 
of Worcester, entrusted to him by Mr. Charles Woof, F.8.A., Town Clerk, 
and brought through his kindness for exhibition on this occssion. 

" This interesting volume is lettered ' Ordins&ces, Edward IV. ; ' the 
contents are more compreheDsive than its title. Besides the ' Ordinances ' 
of the time of Edward IV., it contains similar regulations in the 12lh 
Heniy YII., and transcripts of charters of privileges granted to the city. 
The later set of * Ordiuances,' embodying in effect the earlier series, is 
printed in Green's History of Worcester, and a few eitracts have there been 
printed from those of Edward IV., but without any comments or notes. I 
may, therefore, be justified in drawing attention to such of the principal 
enactments as appear to have general interest. 

" These ' Ordinances ' are said to have been made ' by the Kynges 
comaundement, and by hole assent of tbe Citesens inhahitantos in tbe Cyte 
of Worcester, at their jeld morohaunt holden the Souday in the feste of 
the Rialtacon of the Holy Crosse,' in the 12th year of Edward IV, (a.d. 
1466 — 67) i and tbey relate to the administration of the whole of the 
affairs of the city, especial regard being had to the corporate property. 
By the 3rd Ordinance there was to be provided ' a stronge comyn cofur, w* 
*j. keyee, to kepe yn ther tresour, eon key tberof to be dely vered tS the High 
Baillye, and another to oon of the Aldermen, and the iij^. to the Chauib'Ieyn 
cliosyn by the grete clothynge, and the other iij. keyes to be delyvered, 
oon to the Chambleyn by the comyns chosen, and ij. other keyes to ij. 
thrifty comyners trewe, sufficiont, andfeithfull men.' By the8tb Ordinance 
the ' Acts ' of the Guilds were to be engrossed on parchment, and put into 
a box called ' a Casket,' which was to he kept by the high biuliff. Ordi- 
nsDce 15 is as follows : — ' Also that the bitters be redy with bur horses 
and hittes to bringe water nnto every citezen when he ys required by eny 
man.or child, when eny parell of fuyre ys wHu the Cite, in peyne of lesynge 
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of 40^.. to the baiir h&M, and the other half to the eomyn treaonr.' The 
worJ 'hitles' is prabahl; a eorruptioo of' huts,' for carrjiDg water. Cooi- 
pare the ordinances 12 Ueo. VII., regarding 'all persooB having b;tta.' 
While on the Bubject of prccaudons against 6re — alwaja a most serious matter 
in medieval times — I will bring together the other regulations which deal 
with it. At No. 25 we find ' Also that ther be v. fujre hokes, to drawe at 
ev'y thynge wher psrjie of fujie ys in enj parte of the Cite, and they to 
be sette in iij. parties of the Cite, and grete heipe and nede be that god 
defende, and the same bokes to bo made by the Chamberleyns.' No. 
26 : ' Also that no chymneys of tymber be sufFred, ne thacchyd houses 
w'yu the Cyte, but that the owners do hem awey, and make thorn chym- 
neys of stone or bryke by Mydsomer day neit oomynge, and tyle the 
thacched bouses by the seid day, in peyne of lesynge of a noble, and after 
that day, erery half yere a noble, tyU it be done, to be payde to the comyn 
tresonr.' 

"The 'Assise 'or Ordinance for the City of London, in reference to 
disputes arising out of the building of stone houses instead of wood, was 
passed in the year 1189. By that atsise the aldermen were directed to 
have books and cords for pulling down bouses endangered by Gre. It is 
notorious, however, that wooden houses thatched with reeds and rushes 
were common for a period long subsequent in London, and in the Worcester 
Ordinances we have evidence of the general conatruction of houses there at 
the fifteenth century. 

"By another Ordinance it was to be ' a substanciall rule that v. pagentes 
amonge the craftea he holden yerly,' and ' more certenly kept then they 
have be bifure this tyme. The 78th Ordinance is also in support of the 
pageants of the crafts of the city. It is too long for quotation, and is full 
of directions for the encouragement and extenuon of these shows of the 
citizens. 

" The Council of the City of Worcester appears to have governed by two 
bodies, called respectively ' the Twenty-four,' and * the Forty-eight, and 
they are directed by these Ordinances to be ready to attend the Council 
House ' as often as they shall here the grete bell of the Pariahe of Seint 
Andrewe to be knolted by many ad divers tymes, and after that rongen out 
for the same.' The same Ordinance directs — ' Also the Bow-bell accus- 
tomed in the seid Cite to be rongen at ii. of the bell, to be contynewed 
yerly for grete ease of the said Cite ; the parysh clerk ther to have bis 
fees accustomed therefore.' I am enabled to say that there are payments 
annually ' for ringing Day-belt and Bow-bell ' in the Corporation accounts 
from a very early date. It appears to have been an almost immemorial 
custom. The ' Day-bell' ia said to have been the fourth bell at St. 
Helen's Church, and to have been rung for a quarter of an hour evety 
morning tX four o'clock. The ringing of the ' Say-bell ' ceased about 
1750. The ' Bow-bell ' is doubtless the same as the Curfew, and at the 
present time it is rung at eight o'clock instead of nine, as at the time of 
the Ordinances. There seems to be no local explauation of the name 
' Bow-bell,' but Mr. Woof suggests a very probable one, vis. that as the 
Curfew-bell of London was rung at Bow Church, the name of that church 
may have been adopted in other places, end applied to the bell. In the 
< Liber Albns ' edited by Mr. Riley for tho series of Chronicles and 
Uemorials published under direction of the Master of the Rolls, we find, 
amongst the Ordinances of the City of London, * Qe nul voise wakeraunt 
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■pna Curfeo aon^ at fiowe ; ' aUo that do ' Braoeour ' Bhonld keep ' huia 
orerl apres Curfen «on^ at Bowe.' 

" Ordinance 29 ia directed against persona naing ' eny wjndovrea, dorrea, 
or holes of new made in to the jeld ha)l, wher thorough en/ persona maj 
ee, here, or hare knoirleth what ja done in the aeid halie.' 

" I will now conclude my remarks, aa the remainder relates entire!; Ut 
regnlations for the trade and other affairs of the citj, interesting onl; to 
a local aense. At the end of the second set of ' Ordinances, ' is an accouut 
of foes, followed bj transerlpta of charters to the citj. The first of these 
charters ia by Edgar, dated Dec. 28, a.s. 964. It is preceded hj a hrief 
Darratire respecting the fouadation of the Citj by Wolfarius, King of the 
Mercians, A.n. 679, and bj reference to a charter of King Offa granting 
the Hundred of Oswaldiilowe to the Bishop of Worceater and hia family, as 
the aeeular clerks were called. The confirmation of this grant is the 
snbject of the charter of Edgar, together with the reform of the Cathedra] 
establishment which had been made at the instigation of Bishop Oswald, 
Upon the date of this transaction some question exists, and doubt has also 
\teen thrown upon this charter of Edgar by Green the local historian, who 
says that he is supported by Burnet. It is printed in Dugdale'a Honasticon 
(Caley's ed.) from the Charter Roll 9 Edward III., which records a confir- 
mation by that soTcreign of a prerious confirmation by Edward II. of 
Edgar's charter. Dugdale's second reference to the Charter Boll 
4 Edward IV., is not correct, but as the Inspexinms by Edwsrd III. givea 
a complete recital of the charter, I bare not attempted to trace his second 
reference. Edgar's charter is also printed in Spelman's 'Concilia,' and 
Eemble'a ■ Codei Diplomaticus,' but apparently from some other copy, as a 
page of that in the US. sent by Ifr. Woof is omitted. It does not appear 
that the Inspeximns of Edward III. or the copy in the Book of Ordinances 
was known to Green. There are many verbal Tariatiuns between the copy 
in the Book of Ordinances and that on the Charter Roll, and it is evident 
that the transcriber of the former was not master of the MS. from which 
he copied, or that it was very corrupt. The other charters are those of 
Henry II., of which I beliere that the original no longer aiists, of Richard 
I, and of Henry III." 

SnHitttitM MriB CBTdtU of fltl e^Aflttt. 

By the Rev. Grsgort Rhodes. — A fragment of a remarkably fine 
intaglio, on sard, of the best Greek period, found near Eertch in the 
Crimea. The subject may be the head of the Taniic Artemis, or possibly 
of Iphigenia, her priestess. 

By the Ker. R. P. Coates. — Broose celt of unusual type, found at 
Wrotham, Kent. 

By Mr. Wiluau Owbk. of HarerfordwesL — Two twisted rings of iron, 
diameter about 7 inches ; on the surface there seem to be slight traces of 
mixed yellow metal ; also an iron object, decayed with rust, formed with 
fire projections, and bearing resemblance to a human hand about half life 
■ixe. They were found at " the Rath," in the parish of Rudbaiton, near 
Baverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, sometimes called " St. Leonard's Rath,' 
■n encampment on the summit of a conical hill, about four miles N.B. of 
that town. It is a circular work with a single fosse, the rampart so high 
that from the area within no view can be gained of any pwl of tha aur- 

TOL. ](XII. ® •- 
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Twxadiag country. A pUn and Hctlcm is giren in Ifr. Llewellyti'i Mantiw 
on the lUthB of FembrokMhire, ArchRologia Cambr., third series, to), x. 
p. 12. It ia uid that it was oeoapied in the Civil Wars, and that portioos 
of armour had been diBinterred near it. A chapel adjacent to this 
entrenched work was called " Capdia S. Leonardi de Castro Symonia," 
fonnerij connected widi the Commandery of Slebeck, and near a copious 
spring of water ; there is another remarkable spring on the N.E. aide near 
the ralluni. The date and porpose of the iron rings, which hare been pre- 
sented by Mr, Owen through the Inntitute to the British Unseum, are 
doubtfnl; it had been supposed ttiat they might have been the cores or 
frames of certain bronie oollars, snch poBsiblj as the beaded torques 
noticed by Mr. Birch in this Journal. toI. iii. p. 32, and mostly formed 
with stout iron rings on which the bronie ornaments were strung. Iron 
collars hare occasionallj occurred, supposed to be the badges of slavery, 
and it is believed that snch a mark of serritude was not uncommon in 
Anglo-Saxon times. Around the neck of a skeleton fonud about 1841 at 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire, wiUi Roman pottery, there was an iron collar 
fostening with a catch or spring. Gent. Mag,, Sept. I84I, p. 303, 

Bj Sir anoaoB Bowter, Bart,, U.P., through Mr. Bemhanl Smith.— 
Roman relics, pottery, calcined bones and remains, with the dorsal ttMtitm 
of the broad-nosed sturgeon, found at Barton Farm, about a mile from 
Abingdon, on the Oxford side. The ruins of Barton House, destroyed by 
the Parliameutarians in the Rebellion, stand on this farm, on the property 
of Sir 0, Bowyer. The exhibition of these vestiges of Roman occupation 
was accompanied by a few notes from Dr. RoUeston, Linaore Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford, The species of sturgeon above mentioned is taken 
occasionally in the Solway Firth, but less commonly than the sharp-nosed 
fiih, Aeeipetutr (turio, abundant in Northern parts of Europe. Possibly 
the sturgeon may, in Roman times, have been taken frequently in the Ins ; 
it may, however, have been brought from the tidal rivers of remote partsof 
Britain, " peregrinis . . nobilisnndis," as it is designated by Orid. It is well 
known how highly the fish sometimes called helopi was esteemed by the 
Romans; the " pretiosus helopt nostris incognitus undii " is commended 
in the verses of the poet before mentioned. It may deserve notice that 
Anthony k Wood records in his Journal, in 1677,' ^e capture of a stur- 
geon of 8 ft. long at Clifton Ferry, about 3 miles lower down the river 
tlian the spot where the Roman remains brought by Hr. Beruhard Smith 
were brought to light. 

By Mr. J. E. Lsft, F.S.A. — Drawing showing the construction of part 
of the Roman wall of Clermont-Ferrand, in Prance {Auffu»tonemetum), at a 
spot called the Bttmchitgerie. It is formed with half-ronnd pilasters at 
intervals 6f about 9 feet ; each pilaster, or small demi-rounder, measuring 
nearly 3 ft. in diameter. The height of the wall is about 22 ft., constructed 
with four rows of handing tiles, each oonilsting of three rows of tiles. — 
Drawings of flint arrow-heads in great variety of form, and of knives or im- 
plements of flint, stone celts, iLo., from Geryovia, the district of the Arvenu, 
in the volcanic range near Clermont ; their chief city was in vaiu besieged 
by Cnsar ; a very Urge collection of these relics is to be seen in the 
Museum at Clermout. — Also drawings of perforated objects of bone, there 

* Athsna Ohod., Lifs of Antli. h tils Ecoles. HUt, Sue, p, IBd. 
Wood, ediiod by ths Ute Dr. Bliaa for r.,- ., i.A.(H>QlC 
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also found, suppOBed to have been whistles or portioDs of flutes. Ther 
have occutred frequently with Roman remuDs. See Mr. Roach Smith ■ 
RomaD London, pi. 34. — Diagram showing a portion of eonatrjction fuuod 
at Caerleon ; piers formed of square tiles, and supporting overlapping 
coursea, so as to form openings at interTala in lieu of arches ; similar 
examples of Hiasonrj hare occurred at other Roman sites; compare Artia' 
Durobriva, pi. 26, fig. 2. — Drawings of three small pieces of ancient iron 
artillery in the Museum at Clermont; it is not known where thej were 
found. They are figured on the prerious page. The longest, with a sharp 
spike, prohablj to affii it to a wooden stock, measures 31 inches in length ; 
diameter about 8 inches. We are indebted to Genoral Lefroy for the fol- 
lowing remarks.— ~" The little guns from Clermont are rery curious ; the 
nearest approach that I can find to such a form is supplied by the pieces of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, given by Col. Fave In vol, iii. of the 
* Etudes sur le p&esi et I'aTODir de I'Artill^rie,' by the Smparor of the 
French, pi. 7 ; these are copied from « MS. ' de Uachinis ' at Venice, 
and originally, I belieTe, given by Valturiua. From their large calibre 
the guns at Clcnnont must have been used with stone shot ; and, from 
their large powder^chamber, combined with their excessive lightness in 
proportion to calibre, they must date from the earliest period, when gun- 
powder was made of equal proportiona of the three ingredients, and exces- 
sively weak. We have nothing so old, unless it be the pieces fished up in 
Horecanibe Bay, Lancashire, by Ur. Archibald (Archmologia, vol. xxviii. p. 
873), which may be of the fourteenth century," 

By Mr. Joseph Bbldau, F.S.A. — An iron object of the Roman period, 
a specimen of a curious class of relics which have sometimes been regarded 
aa lamp-holders of homely description — li/ehmiehi pentSei — but probably 
are shoes occasionally used for horses or oxen that had suffered injury in 
the hoof. They have been designated hippotandaUi, and have been 
found in various parts of England, France, and Germany, mostly near 
Roman remains. See Mr. Roach Smith's Coll. Ant., vol. iii. p. 12S, and 
the Catalogae of his Antiquities now in the British Museum, p. 78 ; a re- 
markable specimeu found at Blackwater Bridge is figured, Trana. Essex 
Arch. Soc., vol. i. p. 108; compare those found near Mayence, Linden- 
•cbniit, AUerth. uns. heidn. Voraeit, Heft xii. Taf. 5 ; and several figured 
by the Abb^ Cochet, La Seine Inferieure, p. 337. The example in Mr. 
Beldam's possession was found several years ago near Baldock, Herts, in 
the vicinity of the Icknield Way ; it measures about 8 inches in length, by 
4^ inches greatest breadth, and is encrusted with fragments of fliut. An 
iron shoe, rery similar in fashion and sise, is figured in Arch. Joura., 
vol. xL p. 416. It was found in London, and was sent for the inspection 
of the Institute by the late Mr, C. Ainalie. Another iron relic similar in 
form to that exhibited was found in Hertfordshire in the same neighbourhood 
in a pit, at a depth of 15 feet, near the Arbury Banks and a covered way 
which led to a copious spring, A drawing of this specimen, now in the 
possession of a chemist at Roystou, has been sent by Hr. Beldam, with 
a representation of an iron axe of unusual fashion, stated to have been 
found near the same spot, Mr. Beldam brought also a stirrup of iron cased 
with bronie, found not far from the Icknield Way near Roystou, but not, 
as he believes, with the relic last describod. He is inclined to attribute it 
to the later part of the fourteenth century, or about 1350 — 1450. It U 
of a peculiar triangular form, with straight aides onuunented with boaaea 
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.*t interrala; the boBses are engraved with diagonal linea, and t)iere are 
remains of some other ornamentation rather elaborately worked. Tourna- 
ments were often held aear Royaton, and Mr. Buldaoi suggested the possi- 
bility that this object, oF unuauat character, maj hare been lost od the 
Hertfordshire Downs on some oecosioa of such popular disports in the Umea 
of Bdward III. or Richard II. 

Bj Mr. C. BoWTEK, — A marble statuette of Narcissus stated to have 
been found at Herculaneum. — Four camei, one of them, on shell, repre- 
•enting the Judgment of Paris. These objects are from the collection of 
the late Mr. Brelt ; m notice of the statuette has been given in the Fine 
Arts' Journal. 

By the Rev. B. M. Scakth.— Drawings, by Mrs. C. S. Becltett, of th« 
torso of a monumental effigy of a lady, and of a capital of Norman cha- 
racter, found in the church of Brad ford- on- Avon during recent restoro- 
tiooB of the chancel. Both relics are decorated with bright coloriug. The 
costume of the lady, which seems to be late fourteenth century, is curious ; 
her hands are joined and raised on her bosom ; the gown, cut out at the 
arm-holes, is red, the sleeves of the under-dreas blue; the head-dress ii 
flat on the crown of the head, and the hair confined in a laced fret or 
eretpine; the gorget is brought np over the chin and frilled at the margin, 
the face appearing in a triangular opeuing, through which the side hair 
maybe seen tied up cushion-wisc ; the coverchief falls loosely on either 
aide of the face. This effigy is supposed by Mr. Fettigrew to be the 
memorial of Agnes, relict of Reginald de Aula, a benefactor to Bradford, in 
the liii. cent. The discoveries there mode will be published in the Journal 
of the British Archfeological Association. 

By Ur. J. Fethghstoh. — Photographs of Uaxtoke Castle, Warwick- 
shire, the picturesque structure now the property of Mr. Fetherston-Diike, 
by whom the members vrcre hospitably entertained during the Annual 
Meeting held at Warwick, and of which a short notice was given in thia 
Journal, vol. ixi. p. 385. 

By Mr. Bbdfokd. — Photographs of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, 
Kud of the sepulchral monuments there preserved. 

By Mr, Bubtt. — Photographs of the Gothic crowns found at Guarrazar, 
and now in the Mus^ des Thermes at Paris. Tbese sumptuous ornaments 
have been described by Mr. Albert Way in this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 253. 
The beautiful photographic representations were lately placed in Mr. 
Burtt'a bands at Paris by the Director of the Museum, M. du Sommcrard, 
to be submitted to the Institute, of which he is an Hon. Member. 

By Mr. Farbek, F.S.A. — A gold ring-brooch set with eight uncut rubies 
and sapphires alternately, in collets, which project considerably above the 
face of the ornament ; the transverse aeui is likewise set with a sapphire. 
The intervals between, the jeweled collets are engraved with quatrefoils 
and letters, apparently portions of the posy which is engraved in full on the 
flat reverse of the ring — lo svi ici eh ut daui : auo. — A pendant 
medallion, enriched on each side with a round nielloed plate, diam. 1^ 
iach, mounted in a rim of silver gilt filagree ; the subject of one of the 
niclioa ia the B. Virgin, seated and giving suck to the infant Saviour; on a 
icroll around the margin is inscribed — dvlcibimo • lacte bdvoati Tb. — 
nndenieath is the initial V. On the other side is the Precursor, with the 
following inscription on a scroll — ^htuqtau OBUviacAit t-t-i *, and under 
the feat of the Baptist is seen the initial B. — Circular ivory medallion in 
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low relief, pnrtlj colored Bnd gilded ; diam. 1| inch. ; the aubject !■ tbs , 
Death of the B. Virgin ; angeU Bupport faer pillow, the Apoatles surnraad 
her death-bed, D&te, fifteenth century. — A curious enameled plaque 
representing Our Lord seated on the rainbow, his feet upon an orb, the 
wounded side, hands, and feet are shown in a striking manner ; from bis 
mouth proceeds in one direction a branch, and in the other a sword, its 
point being towards the lips of the Saviour ; below are kneeling figures, 
the B. Virgin and St. John ; in the background nomorous figures arise 
from their grares ; on the right of Our Lord is a stetelj structure at the 
entrance gate of whkth St. Peter receires the Blessed ; on the left the 
demon carries off the accursed. Date, late fifteenth century. — A leaf of an 
enameled devotional folding tablet representing St. James the Qreater, 
a shell is in the front of his pilgrim's hat, in bis hand he holds a staff with 
a scrip appended to it: the coloring is brilliant. The margins of the 
garments are set with sparkling imitative jewel* i paitUttet. It is attri- 
buted to Monvaemi ; date about 1450 ; possibly after Martin Scboen. — A 
small enameled pal representing the Resurrection, and a second painted 
with an enthroned figure of the B. Virgin and infant Saviour ; the date 
\557 appears on a small cartouche on the left. This highly finished little 
work is attributed to Fenicault. — A little MS. Book of Houn, with 
miniatures and borders elaborately painted with birds, flowers, and insects 
on a gold ground. Flemish art, late fifteenth century. — A scent-bottle of 
crystal, encased in an elaborately enriched frame of chased work enamded 
with rich translucent colors, a little group of Venus with Cupids, also flowers, 
dragon-flies, tie. It was obtained in Sweden, but is of Italian work. 

By Dr. Wtnk Williams. — A bronie mortar, supposed to be of Flemish 
workmanship, and bearing an inscription of religious character with the 
dale I£98. It was described as from Caernarvon Castle. 

March 3, 1865. 

The Marquis Caudeit, E.G., President, in the Chair. 

The noble Marquis, before entering upon the ordinary proceedings of the 

Meeting, alluded with deep regret to the great loss which the Institute had 

sustained in the death of the Duke of Northumberland. That sudden and 

fiainful bereavement had fallen very heavily upon those most dear to that 
amented nobleman, and their sorrow claimed the sincere sympathy of all 
who had enjoyed the privilege of intercourse or friendship with him ; bis 
life had been marked by noble beneficence, by the most warm and generous 
encouragement of every scientific purpose or intelligent enterprise. The 
Duke had long fostered archnological science with princely liberality, and 
the Institute could never forget bow greatly the knowledge of Ilistory 
and Antiquities had been promoted in this country through bis powerfiU 
impulse. 

Lord Talbot db Malahide said that he could not refrain from bearing 
his tribute of sorrow and of venersUon for the memory of the generous 
friend and patron whose death they had to deplore. He adverted to the 
important works carried out by the lamented Duke for the elucidation of 
the great monuments of antiquity in the northern counties ; be was ever 
ready to promote intelligent inveBtigation, and by personal participation to 
stimulate every purpose for extension of knowledge or for the welfare of his 
country. Lord Talbot spoke of tfae warm interest with which the Duke 
had taken part in the Annual Meeting of the Institute beld,at Newcutle 
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in 1852 ; he meutioaed the eioaTfttiong of the station of Bremenium, and 
other worka Bpeciallj uDdertaken b; his Grace's direction, in order to 
Btimukte the interest of the Societj in the remarkable Roman vestigea of 
the north. Manjr noir around him (Lord Talbot obserfed) irould with him- 
lelf recall the gratifioation conferred by tbe courteey and welcome with 
which the Institute had been received at Alnwick Castle. 

The Rev. Cahoh Bock and the Rer. C. H. Hartsboksk heartily con- 
enrred in the feeling ezpreased by the noble President and Lord Talbot ; 
and, on the auggeation of Mr. Hartehorne, seconded by Ur. W. W. E. 
Wynne, H.P., it was unanimously agreed that the Central Committee 
shouhl be requested to convey to the Dachess on behalf of the Society an 
address of heartfelt condolence on her recent painful bereaveinent. 

General Leproi, R.A., read the following observations on the chambered 
tumnlui at New Grange, county Meath, and that more recently opened at 
Dowtb in the same parts of Ireland, and brought for eiaminalion a series 
of rubbings of incised markings which occur on the massire slabs of which 
. the obombers are formed. 

"The New Grange Tumulus has been opened for 165 years, and, 
although religiously avoided by the native population of the neighbourhood, 
as sharing in an eminent degree the sacredness which tliey attribute to all 
the fairy mounts, it has been too often visited and described by antiquaries 
to offer the hope of any fresh discovery to the explorer. Inquiries in 
•rebnology however sometimes, like physical decay, 'let in new light, 
through chinks that time has made,' and so it baa happened that the 
mysterious circular markings which tbe researches of Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce have recently rendered familiar to ns, as occurring on the rocks of 
Nortkamberland, in Argyleshire, Yurkshire, and elsewhere, have suggested 
a speculation whether the well-known serpentine incisions of the chamber 
at New Grange (in which the ingenious Governor Powoall discovered 
Fhmnician characters) might not really be referable to the same epoch 
_ and the same design as those incised markings. I think that a glance at 
their designs and the comparison with any of Dr. Bruce's reproductions of 
the markings occurring near the Cheviots will dispel this idea. The New 
Grange Tuuiulus, it is scarcely necessary to state, is in the county Ueath, 
on the north side of the fioyne near Drogheda ; it measures about 280 ft. 
in diameter, and 40 or 50 ft. high. It has been surronuded by a circle of 
uuhewn monoliths, of which eleven are either standing or prostrate in fitu ; 
they aeem to hare been originally about 9 yards apart, so that it must 
have required at least thirty to surround the mound. I am not aware that 
any steps have been taken to ascertain the real dimensions of the stones 
still standing, but the largest stands more than 8 ft. out of the ground, 
and is aboot 17. ft. iu circumference ; supposing that 3 ft. of the base are 
below the surfsca. it may weigh 6 or 7 tons ; a weight which argues con- 
siderable mechanical power ou the part of the people who transported and 
erected the stone. All that is known of the discovery of the chamber 
in this mound, which occurred in 1699, will be found in the paper 
by Edward Lfawjd, the learned Welsh antiquary, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. T.' He mokes do mention of the two human skeletons 

■ Edward Lbwyd'i Snt secount of Lis ISaB-1700, will ba rvadwitb interest It 
tiait to New Grange, u ralated io a U giveu iu UowluiiU' Uona Aotiqiu, p. 
Utter to Rowlands, doted Slij{o, Uaioh, Sll, leeond edition. 
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Bfud bjr Bubsequent writers to have been discoTered lying in tbe centra, or 
of the pillar stone Btanding thera, or of gold ooinB, one of Valentinion and 
one of Theodosius, found under that pillar ; he doea state, hotreTer, that k 
gold coin of Valcntinian was found near the top of the mound, and that in 
the cave ' thej found several hones, and part of a stag's (or else elk's) head. 
and some other things which I omit, because the laborers differed in their 
account of tbera.' Irish antiquaries of the present daj assign from the 
fourth to the stith century before the Christian era as the period of the 
erection of this montimeDt. 

" I visited New Grange in January, 1862, and upon that occasion took 
careful internal measurements, and such sketches as the darkness of the 
interior and other difficulties permitted. Id September, 1864, however, 
some friends staying in the neighbourhood devoted themselves for two or 
three days to the eiploration, and at the cost of personal aacrtfices, 
especially on the part of the ladies, which will be appreciated by any one 
who has struggled through the narrow entrance, they produced the ruhbinga 
now brought for examination. A wash of Indian ink baa been laid over . 
the raised parts to make the outline more distinct. 

" The chamber in the Tumulus of Dowth was first entered id 1847. 
Like that of New Grange, it is cruciform, but with one arm of the crosa 
much longer than the other. The entrance passage b 28 ft. long, and 
conducts to a chamber about 7 ft. in diameter, the centre of which is 
occupied by a large boUow ttoae, which according to the prevailing notion 
is called a sacrificial basin. To the left is a recess, a little over 6 ft. in 
depth ; in front is a similar recess also 6 ft. in depth, but to the right runs 
off a passage 16 ft. long, which divides at the end into two branches, one 
of them terminates at 5 ft., the other runs 8 ft., when it is stopped by a 
stone across it, but beyond this stone is a place of concealment, extending 
5 ft. further. I derive these details from measurements made by Captain 
Stnbbs, not having myself visited this cave. The carvings are of the 
same character as those at New Grange, but they exhibit some pecu- 
liarities." 

We regret to be unable to place before the readers of the Journal the 
curious incised markings of which facsimiles were brought by General 
Lefroy. The most remarkable of these designs may be seen in Wakeman'a 
ArohRoIogia Hihemica, p. 25 to 29, and in Sir W. R. Wilde's Beauties of 
the Boyne, p. 192.* They consist of spirals, zigiag and lozengy patterns, 
concentric curves, slso one very peculiar device resembling a palm branch 
or frond of the fern. These markings occur on the stones that form the 
roof of the passage leading to the central chamber, and it is remarkable 
that tbey not only cover portions of exposed surfaces, but extend over those 
parts which undoubtedly were concealed from view when the structure 
was originally raised, and where a tool could not have reached them. It 

' An abstract of a Iectiir« read lately letter published hj Rowlxads in the 

b; the Rov. H. Estridgs nl a meeliag ot MoTia Anliqua, in 1723 ; the next MCOiuit 

the Oxford Arohit. Socl, ma; be found whb by Sir Thomu Holjnsui, Discoun* 

in Oent. Mag. June, 1866, p. 7S5. A coDoarning Daniih UaundB, &o., in li*- 

plan of the subterranean structure is land, 17 2S. See also Pbilos. Trana, voL 

giTeii,witb some of the spiral decorations, v. p. 691; Qovenior Pownall's Henioir,in 

Tei7 inaccuntelj, the peculiar rule of 1770, Arcfanulogia, vol iL p. SS6 ; ■ 

Omementation being as little heeded as notioe by Dr. Petrie, Dublin Penny 

oonformity in detail. New Orange was Journal, voL i. p. S06; Sr R. Colt 

first described by Lhwyd, in 1696,10 a Hasn's Tour in Ireland, IUi.i(>C>QlC 
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nutj be inferred that the tooling irai worked previously, and the slabs 
niftj have been used for some prior purpose. Sir W. Wilde remarks that 
the " Bcribinge " seem to hare been worked with a tool like the pick used 
in roughing mill-stones. It may be noticed lliat they differ from the 
numerous markings in Northumberland, each spiral being mostly formed of 
ft double coil commencing with a central loop, and usually having seven 
turns ; the concentric figures are rare, and tbe line radiating from a central 
oup does not occur in any Instance. There are other remarkable variations 
which will be found noticed in the works above cited, and occasionally tbe 
work is in low relief. A few of the markings in the Dowtb chamber are 
figured in Sir W. Wilde's work, p, 207. 

Mr. W. W, B. Wthke, M.P., remarked that incised work of similar 
character exists on a cromlech known as Arthur's Stone, between Barmouth 
and Harlech. Hr. James Yates mode mention of circular markings on an 
erect stone near Liverpool. 

A Discourae by Mr. T, Q. Facsbett, F.S.A., was resd. On the present 
state of the I^aw of Treasure Trore. Printed in this volume, p. 15, ante. 

Lord Talbot stated that in Ireland the concessions made, as in Scot- 
land, by tbe Treasury bad been attended with satisfactory results, and the 
agency of the police had not been attended with auj hindrance to the 
rescue of treasure trove, A great number of precious relics had been 
preserved for the Musenm of the Royal Irish Academy, liord Talbot thought 
that in one respect the practice in regard to treasure trove might be modi- 
fied with advantage if its application were extended, as it hod formerly 
been in Scotland, to all ancient relics, instead of being limited to objects of 
gold or silver. 

Mr. JoE|r Etahs, F.S.A., afier complimenting Mr. Faussett on the 
research shovin in his discourse, expressed himself as being of a totally 
different opinion with regard to many points brought forward. In the first 
place, he did not at all agree in regarding a single coin of gold or silver 
as constituting treasure, inasmuch as the very word " thesaurus " implied 
an accumulation of objects, and, moreover, in such cases tbe maiim Da 
mint'mu turn etirat lex would apply. In the nest place, he pointed out 
the mischief that wonld inevitably ensue if, in such cases, for instance, as 
the discovery of Saxon graves, the objects in gold and silver were to be 
claimed by tLe Crown and separated from those in other metals or materials. 
Without undervaluing national or local museums, he maintained that no 
thorough knowledge of antiquities, and more especially of coins, could be 
attained without that intimate acquaintance with ancient relics acquired by 
collecting them ; and he regarded any measure aimed at private collectors 
as one calculated to do infinite miscbief to tbe cause of archnological 
science. He was, indeed, surprised that the secretary of a local society, 
which depended on archnological taste being kept alive in the country, 
should think that the prevention of private study and the confining of 
etdleetions of antiquities to public museums could tend to the promotion of 
antiquarian knowledge. Still, tbe object which all antiquaries had in 
view, whether they were advocates of the law which gave to the Grown 
treasure trove or no, was the preservation of antiquities. From what be 
had seen, he was fully convinced that any cJum that was raised from any 
quarter to objects found tended to cause the concealment of the circum- 
stances of the finding, and even to induce the destruction of the objects 
themselves. He wished to see the same law which applied toobjects found 
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upon tbe surhce, and which vested them, failing nny legitimate owner, in 
the finder, applied to objects found beneath tbe surface of tbe soil. The 
Crown hod practicallj reoonnced all claims to treasure trove by puling to 
tbe findera tbe value of all objects surrendered ; and it appeared that thia 
modified abrogation of the royal clums had been accompanied in parts of 
the kingdom by beneficial reaults. What little more was required was the 
abolition of all claim as of right, to that in those parts of tbe kingdom, at all 
events, where treasure belonged to the Crown, there might be no passible 
inducement for concealment ; and this abrogation of claims might be 
accompanied by a public notice, that certain officials on the part of tbe 
Government were ready to purcliase any objects of antiquity that might be 
found. Mr. Evans believed that if this simple plan were adopted it would 
conduce materially to tbe preservation of antiquities, and to the acquisition 
of the knowledge afforded by the circumstances under which they were found. 
Our national and local museums would be enriched, and private collectors 
could have no possible cause of complaint. He maintained that there never 
was a more mistaken' notion than to suppose that objects in a private 
collection were in any way lust to the public. Most of our best uvbeo- 
logical books were written by those who had acquired their knowledge by 
private collections and research, and (he dispersion of such collections was 
by no means such an unmixed evil as Hr. Faussett supposed. At the sales 
of collections of the kind the public museums had the opportunity of 
acquiring any objects of interest that were offered without burdening them- 
selves with duplicates, while these opportunities of addingto their coUestious 
kept alive the antiquarian xeal of private collectors. The question, whether 
a valuable antiquity came a few year* sooner or later into a national 
collection, was one of not the slightest importance as comparqd with that, 
whether it was to he preserved or destroyed, and Mr. Evana advocated tlie 
abolition of all claims such as that of treasure trove, as being calculated to 
cause the destruction of antiquities. 

In the course of an animated discussion which ensued, in which Mr. 
Sprengel Qreaves, Q.C., Sir Jervoise C. Jervoise, Bart., Mr. James Yates, 
Ur. Bloauw, and other members took part, the following remarks hy Hr. 
John Stuart, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries ol Scotland, were read, 
in reference to the course of proceeding adopted in Korth Britain i — 

"I am glad to report favorably on tbe working of our treasure trove 
arrangements. Since they were commenced in 1859 we have received a 
great many curious relics in the precious metals, as well as in bronie, and 
I hare not heard of any serious complaint. There can be no doubt that the 
arrangements require a delicacy in working, which is not always to be 
found in the official mind. The mode of working our law under the 
existing concessions is. simple. The Crown being represented in each 
county by tbe Sheriff and the Procurator Fiscal, and the whole of the rural 
constabulary baring instructions bow to act, in any case where the rumor 
of a find emerges the constable inquires into the circumstances, obtains the 
relics, and lodges them with the Procurator Fiscal, who transmits them to 
the office of the Exchequer in Edinburgh. The Society of Antiquaries is 
then communicated with, and practically fixes the remuneration to the 
finder, which is at least the bullion value, generally a little beyond. I 
cannot say whether the old maxim that what belongs to no one is the king's 
has taken so healthy a root in the national mind, that it appears qiule a 
handsome practice of dealing to give tite actual valu« for any obiect dius 
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rendered «p ; but w> it is that our Bjstem works, although I cad see that it 
would not work welt if the officials tried to ride * rough-shod.' I attribute 
oar success to * more general appreciation of historical reticB among all 
eUsMs than former); prevailed. Of this I hare eiperienced some striking 
eridenee. Our country ia not too large to allow of a general interest 
throughout the whole in one central museum ; we hare moreover so venti- 
lated our antiquarian subjects of late, and we take such notice of donations 
and additions to the collection, that almost every farm servant as well as 
fftnner knows about the a 
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By Sir JoBX Boilbau, Bart. — A bronze tripod caldron found, 1860, in 
garden ground, in digging foundations in Bishopsgate Street, Norwich, on 
the property of a person named Howard. It lay four or five feet below the 
surface. No remarkable relic of antiquitj had previously beea found at the 
spot, nor anything indicatiug traces of occupation in Ronian times, to 
which caldrons of this description have sometimes been assigned. The 
specimen exhibited is globular, of large dimensions, height 2J ft-, diameter 
at the month 14 in. ; girth at the largest part nearly 4 ft. It has a handle 
projecting at each side oF the rim, forming en acute angle. A caldron of 
tmaller else found in Derbyshire ia figured in this Journal, vol. zz. p. 169, 
where notices of others may he found ; see also the description of one with 
an inscribed handle found at Shudy Camps, Cambridge shire, in this Journal, 
vol. z. p, 262 ; another, found at Chesterfield, is figured in Journ, Arch. 
Ass., vol. viii. p. 55 ; and several small specimens found in Lanarkshire 
ore figured in the same Journal, vol. i. pi. 3. 

By Sir Thomas Wihxinoton, Bart., U.P. — A pomander case; date, 
seventeenth century. 

By Mr. J. J. Rogeus, U.P. — A small silver salver found in Cornwall, 
on tho properly of Ur. R. Lake, of Trevannick, near St. Austell. It re- 
sembles a sacramental paten ; it has been supposed to have been intended 
for that purpose as part of a portable service used for administration to the 
sick. The diameter measures 2} in. ; the disk is raised on a small circular 
hose, su that the height is five-eighths. The central part is slightly dished, 
And tbe flat raised rim is ornamented with circles roughly impressed. Tho 
hall-marks are the leopard's head crowned, lion passant, and a black letter 
minuscule o, indicoting the year 1691, The foot may have been added ; 
it seems to have been soldered on clumsily after the hall-marks were im- 

Sressed on the salver. This piece of plate was giveu to Ur. Rogers by 
[r. Lake, who stated that it hod been found in grubbing the stump of an 
old bay tree near a path on a part of his grounds at Trevannick formerly in 
possession of Lord Arundel. 

By Ur. B. GnEAvea, U.P. — Three specimens of medlDval art, a ehdste of 
chtn^levd enameled work of Limoges ; date, thirteenth century ; dimen- 
sions, 10 in. by 4f in. ; height, 10^ in. ; it is ornamented with figures in 
relief representing onr Lord, St. Peter, and eight of the Apostles. — Triptych, 
mostly of German art ; on the wings are bas-reliefs in silver representing 
Saints ; in the central compartment has been fixed the gable-fashioned end 
of a shrine of Limoges work, thirteenth century, surrounded by filigree j 
this plaque represents our Lord upon tbe cross, with the Blessed Virgin 
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and St. John. — A ehdiie, in form of b cross-cburoli, ornameDted «Ilh 
figures in low relief and qiutcefoiled diapering. Date, fifteentii ceDlnrj. 

Bj Mr. ScHARF, F.S.A. — Italiiin ban oer, painted on both sides with a 
representation of the youthful Tobias bearing a large fish, and guided b; 
the Arcbangel Raphael, who holds a box fur ointments, or a clirismatorj 
formed in several oompartmcnts. The details are not exactly the same on the 
two sides. Although the painting on this banner, intended for processional 
purpoBSB, is coarse, yet it belongs to an early Italian period, and it eihibita 
peculiarities of the Siennese school. It probably belonged to some gaild or 
fraternity of medicine, as is suggested by its evident connection with th« 
healing art. The young Tobias was held in special veneration at Pavia. 
Representations of the Archangel Raphael are rare. 

By the Rev, T, Carteret Maulb, Rector of Cbeam, Surrey, through Mr, 
Warwick King. — Penter chalice and paten lately found nnder the floor of 
the towerat thechurch of Cbeam, AUofragmentaof cloth of gold, probably 
the orfray of a vestment, and a buckle much corroded. These relics lay 
with the skeleton, possibly of one of the rectors of Cheam as early as the 
thirteenth century, in a stone coffin, at a depth of only 7 inches at the 
head. The chalice was at the left side of the skull, apparently occupying 
the position in which it had originally been placed. The tower has lately 
been taken down ; it was a relic of an early fabric ; the nave and parts 
of the chancel seemed of rather later date. The church, according to an 
inscription on a pane of glass in Croydon Palace noticed by Lysons, was 
burnt by ligbtniug in 1639, and the present walls were rebuilt in brick in 
1746. The discovery of a chalice with the interment of a priest of a rural 
village is comparatively rare, although noticed in tombs of dignified ecclesi- 
astics. An instance of such a deposit, however, occurred in Surrey in the 
graveyard of Chnrlwood Church, as related in this Journal, vol. iviii. p. 
276, where remarks on the subject may be found. Mr. Warwick King 
brought also from Cheam, by Mr. Maiile's kind permission, a funereal 
helmet ; date, about the time of James I.; it may have been part of 
the achievement over the stately memorial of John Lord Lumley, 
who died in 1609. He was possessor of the remarkable hunting- 
lodge called Nonsnch, the fovorite resort of Queen Eliaabetli, near Cheam, 
His tomb on the north side of the chancel is described by Manning, Hist. 
Surrey, vol. ii. p. 474, and it has been figured by Sandford, Geneal. Hist., 
p. 423. A portrait of Lord Lumley is there shovm, also noticed by Aubrey 
in his Hist, of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 112 ; it was of circular form, described 
as finely painted on a tablet of wood hanging against the east wall of the 
chancel near the monument, Mr. Maule informs us that there is not even 
a tradition of such a portraiture. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Skith. — German hunting-knife, the gripe of 
deer's horn ; the monnting of the hilt and scabbard oF steel ongrnved ; the 
latter contains a case for three small instruments ; the date, 1624, in open 
work, may be noticed on the steel mouthpiece. The blade is heavy, being 
apparently intended for chopping, and it is stamped with miU-rinda aa forge- 
marks. 

By the Rev. Daniel Qillett. — Portions of a glass vessel, with the 
surface curiously iridescent, through decomposition by the action of 
moisture. It was found in taking down the church at Geldestone, 
Norfolk. 

By Mr. Stdakt Knill.— Ivory casket for relics, from the church of St. 
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llMhiu At TreTes. The 1!d ia ridged, like a b!gh-pitc1ied roof ; the mount- 
ings and cItUDpB of gilt meLat were Utely restored bj Uessrs. Hardmao. 



The deaire had been Btronglj eipreaaed that the membera of the Inatitnte 
might be permitted to taapect the entire aeriea of drawings of eiamplea of 
ancient painted glass in England, bj their lamented friend Ur. Winston, 
prariouslj to their being deposited, in accordance with bis last nish, in the 
British Hoseum. . The opportunitj of eiamining >o inBtnictire a collection 
could not fail to be warmlj appreciated bj all persons interested in the 
special branch of medinval art which he had so ■uceessfully labored to 
iUuBtrate. It was anuonnccd that Mrs. Winston, his relict, most kindljr 
acceded to the wish ; arrangements had been satisfactorily made by the 
Central Committee of the Institute ; the exhibition would be open to the 
members from March 27th t% April 8th, at the roonia of the Arundel 
Societj, through the courteous permissioQ of their Council. Mr. Gambler 
Parr; had farored the Institute by the promise to giro a discourse on the 
Art and the Artists of Glass Painting, with especial reference to the 
examples so effectiielj brought together in Mr. Winston's drawings. 

The exhibition took place accordiuglj ; the arrangement of the large 
collection of drawings, 772 in number, being carried out under the obliging 
care aud direction of Mr. OldGeld, Ur. C. Tucker, and Frofuasor Delamotte. 
A catalogue was kindly supplied, with some introductory remarks, by Mr. 
J. B. Waring. 

On March 3Ut Mr. Qambier Parry delirered his promised discourse to a 
nnmerouB audience in the rooms of the Aniudel Society. In accordance 
with previous arrangement with the Bccleaiological Society it has been 
published in their Transactions.' A well merited tribute was pud to the 
memory of Mr. Winston, whose name, Mr. Parry remarked, must ever 
stand at the head of those who, in their *arious ways, hare rerired the Art 
of Glass-painting. " In this country we owe to Ur. Winston's devotion to 
his art a debt of great gratitude. He has accumulated a great store of 
precedents, and has written with excellent judgment upon them. It is for 
OS to hope that others will take up this great art where he haa been ao 
grievously lost to it. It is to be hoped that a more enlightened public 
interest may be drawn towards it ; that ita indlTiduality aa an independent 
branch of art will be more clearly appreciated, and ita genius given its 
proper scope. There need then be no fear for it. As an Art it will then 
stand firm on the sure ground of its own merita." 

■ BceIeeioli^{ist, vol. ixvi. K. 9. p. price. 1>. 6il. Ht. Wariag'i Cstalogas of 

113, No. 1118, June, ]S66; tO be obtained Hr. Winston's drawing! ma; be obtuned 

from Mr. Hasters, 3S, Aldengats-street; at the Offloe of the Institute, 
or HeMra. Parker, Oxford and Londoa ; 
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The Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archteological ABBOCiatlon will be 
held at Douglas, Isle of Han, oa Aug. 21, and the four following days. 

The CoDgreiB of the British Archteological Association nill tske place 
at Durham, Aug. 21 to 2t) ; His Gracs the Duke of CleveUnd, K.Q., 
Preside at. 

Tlie Hon, Sec. of the Leicestershire Archit. and Archiaol. Soo., Hr. 
Thomas North, anaounces for immediate publication (price, on best paper, 
4to, one guinea, ordinary paper 10i> Gd.) a Chronicle of the Church of St. 
Martin. Leicester, temp. Hen. VIIL, Edw. VI., Mar; and Elisabeth, with 
notices of the Minor Altars and Guilds. Subscribers' names are received 
bj Messrs. Croseley and Clarke, Leicester, from whom a detailed abstooct 
of the contoDts of the proposed volume rae.] be obtained. The work will 
contain ^e results of careful investigation of documents, which, althongh 
immediately connected with the locality, throw light generally upon church 
affnirs and the ecclesiastical antiquities of the period. 

We recommend with pleasure, especially to archaeologists who may take 
part in our anausl meeting at Dorchester, the recently published Map of 
Dorsetshire on a large scale (27 in. by 21 in.], giving the sites of its 
numerous Celtic, Romao, Sazon, and Danish vestiges; from the personal 
researches of Mr. Charles Warne, F.S.A. This valuable map, which may 
claim notice as the most elaborate contribution to tlie ancient geography of 
any county, is printed in tints, and the sites colored according to their 
classification. As an accompaniment Mr. Wame has also published a 
synopsis, in which the best examples of each period are pointed out, and 
serving as an index to the map, although complete in itself, and highly 
serviceable to the antiquarian visitor of the numerous early remains in 
Dorset. The price of the map, mounted on cloth in a esse, is 12«. 6cl. ; 
or, with the index, 15f. London: D. Sydenham, 104, Edgware Road. 
The first part of Mr. Wame's important work on the Celtic Tumuli of 
Dorset is in the press, and nearly ready for issue to the subscribers. 

The Rev. Hubert Williams has completed his laborious undertaking, the 
"Lexicon Comu-Britannicum," n dictionary of the ancient language of 
Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by examples from the Coniish 
words now remaining ; the synonyms are also givtn in the cognate dialects 
of Welsh, Arnioric, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx. The two concluding parte of 
this work have recently been issued to the subscribers. A few copies 
remain in the hands of the author, to whom applications may be addressed. 
Rhydycroesan, Oswestry. 

A new edition is snnonnced by Messrs. Parker of the Inquiiy into the 
Styles of Ancient Glass Painting, especially in England, by our lamented 
friend, Charles Winston. This valuable manual has for some years been 
out of print ; it will now be reproduced with his corrections, and a series of 
his letters, describing improved methods of manufacturing and coloring 
glass. The volume of Mr. Winston's Memoirs on the Art of Glass 
Tainting, chiefly contributed by him at the meetings of the Institute, will 
also forthwith be published by Mr. Murray, with numerous colored plates 
and oilier illustrations from Mr. Winston's drawings of ancient examples. 
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Efie Src^aeolofltcal Jfournal. 



HOIICES OF THE EXAMINATION OF ANCIENT ORAVE-HILLS IN 
THE NORTH RIDINO OF YORKSHIRE. 



Br Uu BsT. TILLIAU QREKHTELL, K.A. 

The purpose of the present memoir is to give aa account 
of the examination of several grare-hills, vrhich was made 
during the course of the year 1864, in the North Kiding 
of Yorkshire. The district in which thej were found, rich 
in early remains, is that tract of high ground between the 
Tees and Derwent, bounded by the sea on the east, and by 
the plain of York and the vale of Mowbray on the west. 

It may be thought that so many accounts hare been given 
of the facts connected with primitive interments, that nothing 
can be added, and that any fresh record is only a repetition 
of well-koown details, which can bring no additional data to 
the stock of knowledge that we already possess. Such is, 
however, a mistaken idea. No two intennents present quite 
the same features, and each one that is examined is valuable, 
either as a confirmation of views not as yet based on a suffi- 
ciently exact or wide foundation, or as giving some new fact 
which may modify, or perhaps destroy, the theory which, in 
such matters, we are sometimes obliged to erect. 

When we enter upon the consideration of a subject such as 
the history of the tribes which occupied our couutry previous 
to the Roman invasion, and travel back into an age upon 
which the light of history sheds no rays, our course is neces- 
sarily tentative. We deal, indeed, with facts which are in 
themselves absolutely true, for there can be no misreading or 
corrupt passage, no prejudiced or false account, in the bronze 
TOL. un. ' ' '4 o 
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dagger or the flint arrow-head which -we find laid beside the 
body of its owner, but the inference that we draw may be 
more false than the figments of a Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
And therefore the value of accumulated facts cannot be over- 
rated. We need to heap flint on flint, to add bronze to bronzy 
in order that the base of our theory may be laid upon the 
firm substructure of well-sifted and oft-recurring detail ; and 
each additional object that we gather, each new feature that 
we bring to light, is not only not superfluous, but is neces- 
sary, as giving strength to the foundation we have laid, or 
as adding another stone to the fabric which is being raised 
upon it. 

The district with which I deal abounds with the sepul- 
diral remains of its early occupants. As the eye travels 
along the ridges which form divisions between the lovely 
dales, so thickly interspersed amongst the heathy uplands of 
Cleveland, it catches every here and there tiie rounded out- 
line of the houes,' as the grave-hillB are there called, which 
are the resting-places of the chieftains or other early inhabi- 
tants of the district. They form, indeed, a distinctive feature 
in the landscape, and, from their frequency, give the impres- 
sion that either the country was then thickly peopled, or the 
period during which they were raised was a lengthy one. 
As a rule they crown the heights,' and we can scarcely 
avoid the thought, that, as the dagger or the arrow was 
laid by the hunter-warrior's side, or the necklace was hung 
in death around the neck of her whom it adorned in life, in 
each case for use or ornament in another world, so the chief 
was buried where his family or tribe fondly thought that his 
eye might range over the valley where he had ruled, or the 

* Hona, from, old NotM Hangr, ootli*, Uib Itar. J. C. AtkiniOD of Duiby, the 

(ttmu'u mortuorum ; the Terb bung At author of leTcnl vklutble ptpen on tho 

haugB, eoaeervart: UaldoiMn. OldSwe- BraTe-hiUi of dsreluid m The 0«ntle- 

diah Uiig, DuiUh Hoj. The Jutland zaa.a't Magasne. 

form of Uie word ia Hog, which, io pro- ' Where intetmeiiti hare been foand 

Qucriatioit, approximatea cIohI; to the on the low ground, and vhare cultiTation 

North TorkibJre houe. The primarr has deatrojed alt trace of tha barrow, if 

idea Ii that of elsTatioo, the aecondar; siich ever exiatad, the; have almoat in- 

that of heapicg up, ao aa to make high : variabl; been placed on a rising piece of 

aad the participle hejEd,hoDe-e<I, heaped, ground. So marked U tbla charactariitic, 

ia continually used in the Landnamabok, that, on a«Tnal ocoaaion^ when I have 



&&, in the aeoM of traried or depoaited been taken into a field ti 

in a grave-mound. A. larae proportioii a grave, I have at onoe poinun out 

of the language, and eTenofthe proverbe, apot, tliough there waa uotliini; ei< 

of CleTalaad, is old Daniiih. The mhject the natural aw«U in the land to indi 

ia at preeant engaging the attention of it. ^ (.lOOQlC 
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hills where the stag' and the boar had oflen, amongst the 
primeTal oaks, fallen a Tictim to his bow and spear. 

The tribes settled in the north-eastern parts of Yorkshire, 
the sepulchral remains of which this paper illustrates, were 
oodoubtedly of kindred origin and habits with those located 
fiirther north, as, for instance, in Northumberland. The 
Edmilarity of the mode of interment, the fabric and orna- 
mentation of the burial urns,* the identity of weapons and 
implements, as well as the marked character of the crania, 
prove this beyond questioning. And yet, with so many 
well-defined points of resemblance, there are also such great 
differences as suffice to show that, though the same people, 
they lived in these two localities under quite different 
systems. 

We find in both districts the same mode of constructing 
the habitations ; for, though in the North Riding the foun- 
dation of the hut is geneially a circular hollow, sunk in the 
sur&ce of the ground," yet I have found near Ebberston, in 
connection with an entrance through the well-known Scam- 
ridge Bikes, a number of hut-circles," constructed in exactly 
the same manner as those bo common in Northumberland. 
The incised rocks,' first discovered in the same county, 
and since found spread over a wide area, which takes in 
Scotland and Dorsetshire, and extends to Ireland, these 
rocks, marked with the mysterious concentric circles, also 
occur in this district of Yorkshire. Near Kobin Hood's 



* At TowoD, in yorthumberluid, wu tioa of itonoa and eartb. In tlie other 
{band, in a ihort ciat, with tha anbumt over > circular pit, vhioh in touiy in- 
bodj of * mu. Ml XOD, ft jftvalin-haed, Bttncei is lined with a walliog of stonei, 
•ltd K portioii of a large red-dMi*a horo, ' No douht ths hahitatioiu uf thou 
M. eboijud tropliy, no doubt, of Mme who guarded tha eatnnce. Tbe hut- 
■nmnifiil d>}'a Inmtiiig. oirclei 1« hare tbcj perfect, baviog 

* I bkva uudthe«ora«m throughoat never b«eB ploughed over, and they 
thia ftpw for kll tbe fiotile veaaela, of would well repay a careful eiaminatioD- 
whmtarar abape or Und, diecovered with ' Perbape I ma; here be allowed to 
■B intarment, whether of a burnt or un- aaaert my claita to having been the fiitt 
bnnit body. The diSucnt typea have to bring tbe subject of thaae moat inter- 
(•ceiTad diUIisraDt namei,ai cjneiuynra, eating eymboU before the public, in a 
inmiwi wipj driduDg cup, food-veoHl, paper I read at the Newcutle Heeling of 
■nd naab I have preferred to retain the the Imtitute in 18S2. Jiy a mistake of 
gnttttl word «ni, aa applied to theee the late Dr. Johnston, la hie Natuittl 
eepnlchwl TWaela, none of which were, I Hiatoiy of the Eastern Borden, I am 
beUere, domeatio, but all tpecialt; tnann- eat dovm aa Laviug entertained the eon- 
betored finr tlM pnrpoMi of burial jectare that theae markiags are the 

* Tbi* ie, howeveT, after all, only a plana of cunpa, aud thia viewl hare aeaa 
dittrtot f^ionof coDltmating theaame elsewhere attributed to me. I may say, 
kind of h«bilation; the hut in the one that from the first, I maintained tbe 
«ua being raised upon a droular foanda- opinion which I atill hold, that they are 
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Bay, a rock® was found which had several series of circles 
cut upon it, and in connection with interments at Claughtou 
Moor, near Scarborough, and in a tumulus at Way Hag, 
near Hackness, the same symbols have been discovered en- 
graved upon slabs, which, apparently, had formed the covers 
of burial places. But, when we look at the arrangements 
for defence, we find a difierence so strongly marked, that it 
cannot fail to strike any one who is acquainted with the two 
districts ; a difference which assuredly betokens a political 
state and government among these tribes widely dissimilar. 
In Northumberland every hill-end has its place of defence, 
in some instances^ two or three in connection, each one 
stronger than the other. They are provided with enclosures 
for cattle, and covered ways for concealed ingress and egress. 
These fortlets, in many cases not above a mile apart, are so 
numerous, that in a day's walk some dozen or more may 
easily be visited. Can we come to any other conclusion than 
that we have in this the evidence of a number of small tribes 
living in a constant state of feud and warfare,^ probably about 
hunting-grounds and pasturage, each tribe independent to 
some extent of the others, though possibly all, for certain pur- 
poses, joined into a general confederation by some bond of 
political, and therefore, at that time, of religious union ? In 
Yorkshire, on the contrary, at least in the district under 
consideration, there is an almost entire absence of the like 
places of defence. Though a few are found, at wide inter- 
vals, such as the camp on Eaton Nab, the Cawthom 

r«ll^oiu aymboli, and, ia m; ■_ _ 

rMul before the Institute, I inittnced, in hu deitiojed moot of tl 

aupport of thii view, tbeir bkving been bi* diatriat. 

found connected with burial, ftlwi^ » * Ai at Greayea Ash, near Ingntn. 

MOred rite. I vn glad to m;, that, under The fart* and hut«ircle« thore were care- 

the libeml patrooage of tlie late Duke of fully examined under tbe mperinteD' 

Kortbumberland, all the NorUiumber- danoe of the Barwickahire Field Club, 

land iDciaed atonea will b« reproduced and a record of thia examination ia 

hr.with 11- given b; Mr. Tate, in the Tranaactivna 

rlocailtlea, of the Club, voL It. p. 2Sa 

_.. — — , ,>er by Mr. ' It baa been held bj aone tliat these 

Oeorge Tate, F.O.S., of Alnwick, with forta are a aeriea of deleuaiTB works 

aocarata repreaeutationa on a amaller agfiiuat a conimm memy, anoh aa the 

acala, h»« appeared in the last part of Komana, and that th^ ara^ therefor^ no 

the TraiuactioDa of the Berwickahire proof of a diviaion <a into'Mta and mk. 

Field Club, Tol. t. p. 187. This memoir aucb aa that would be to which I han 

may be obtained aeparatelf bom Mr. adverted. Careful ezunination, how- 

£lair at Alnwick. ever, diatinotly ahewa that no genenl 

* The inacribed porl^on of tliia rock, plan of defenoe ia oomin«hendad in 

torn, I mu«t My very wrongly, Ihim ita tiieit arrangement 

origiiial bed, ii now ii the poaaenioa of i a ^ ^ I > 
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Camps, and others, as a rule it may be said that the people 
lived -without any fortified positions. It is true that there 
are the remains in several places of long lines of mounds and 
ditches, in some instances, as the Scamridge Dikes, of con- 
siderable strength ; yet these appear to be rather a pro- 
vision to prevent the driving off of cattle, or divisions between 
tribes, than defensive places of refuge against a neighbouring 
enemy. This singular absence of forts and camps, present- 
ing, as it does, so marked a contrast to what is found la 
Northumberland, appears, therefore, to furnish an almost 
conclusive proof of a stute of society and government com- 
pletely different in the two districts. Whereas, in Northum- 
berland we have this evidence to show the presence of many 
and hostile tribes, in Yorkshire all the evidence seems to 
point to a union under one head, and, in consequence, to the 
absence of frequent -wars, and therefore of any necessity for 
numerous places of defence. Another remarkable circum- 
stance in connection with the country we are treating of 
deserves notice ; and the more so, because we shall find that 
the objects in question are frequent accompaoiments of in- 
tei-meots. This is the profusion of weapons and implements 
of Siut scattered over the surface. In some localities it is 
no exaggeration to say that they are found by thousands ; 
arrow-heads, knives, saws, and the so-called "thumb-flints,"^ 
the last the most numerous of all, and presenting many 
varieties of form. That these flint articles were manufac- 
tured upon the spot where they are found is certain, from 
the abundance of refuse pieces, chippings and flakes, which 
are, as might be expected, more plentiful than the manufac- 
tured implements. It is diflicult to account for their being 
found iu such large quantities ; the more so, because flint is 
qxiite foreign to the district ;^ but it is still more difficult to 



1 Th«"tiiiimVfliiit" iDustbftTBWrred sbnrp, tnd In *I1 bu ona end nnootlied 

for MTcnl porpOMt,*! it U, at all impls- b; coatianal friction, I «m inclined to 

manta, by br tba moat nnmeroua. One tbiok naa uiad In dreidiig hidaa, tlia 

UM, probablr> vaa to •nape bidet, to iharp sad for remoTiDe the looae parti 

prepare laatber, and to mue pina and of the skin, tbo gmoothed and for rub- 

otber attl^ea of bona: it misbt alao bing doini tba wami nheo the leather 

■erTBtobbrieatearrow-Iieadaand kniraa. waa mad* up into a gannaut. 

The commonaat tjpe of the " thumb. ' On the Wolds on tba eoutb of tba 

flint" ia the ronnd one (ate woodcuta, riTer Dervent, vbere flint occun in the 

fig. ]a, ii^^) ; but an oval form is alao chalk, the imtive flint U aulf manuFac-, 

fraqnent. A long nairoir implement tured into coarse uiiclea, Bu«h ae ilinp 

(fig. 9), ntlier like a finger in ahape, atones ; a finer grained flint, foreign to 

whiah in tome eaiaa bu ona end tba district knd, probablf, fbnnd la the 
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ascertaiD the material which in other districts equally peopled 
by the same tribes occupied the place of flint* for the fabrica- 
tion of weapons and tools. Many a weary day might be 
spent by the most careful searcher, in Northumberland, before 
he found a single object of flint 

I will now proceed to give an account of each of the 
barrows in the order in whidi they were examined. 

The first, [a,] situated two and a-half miles north of Ebber^ 
ston, and about half a mile west of the Scamridge Dikes, 
was opened on March 22nd and 23rd, 1864. It was a true 
" long barrow," of a type rare in Yorkshire, and not com- 
mon in any part of England. It lay nearly east and west, 
and was 165 feet long, with a breadUi of 46 feet at the west 
and 54 feet at the east end, the average height being about 
8 feet It was formed, with the exceptions hereafter men- 
tioned, of oolite rubble, with some mixture of clay and earth, 
and a thin layer of soil upon the sur&ce, due probably to the 
decay of the vegetable growth of centuries. The examination 
was commenced by making a cut through the barrow at the 
west end. This, as I anticipated, judging from what had 
occurred io the long barrows of Gloucestershire and Wilts, 
brought to light no interment About 5 feet from the ex- 
terior, on the north side, we came upon a regularly built wall 
of flat hmestone flags carefully imbedded in clay. This wall 
extended in width about 8 feet towards the centre of the 
barrow, when we again came upon the rubble and clay of 
which the mound was formed. I cannot state how far east 
this wall was carried ; it may have extended the whole length 
of the barrow ; the cut was 10 feet wide, and the wall 
stretched through it and beyond it on either side.' A second 
cut was next made, about 20 feet from the east end, and on 
the south side, where a slight opening had been made on 

lliap« of rolled pebblei od ths oout, Qlouosatcnliin.dMoribed in thii JODinal, 

baing lued for uTow-beadii, kniTcB, to. vol. xi. p. SIC, had a drj wall of hori- 

* Bone, probiblf, to ■ gieat aitant Eontal oounM ot aton^ fram 2 (o S Icat 
oconpied in sach diitricU the plaM of in heiglit, roond Ihom. The burow at 
flint, aod being perishable baa not re- Weat Keiinet, in Wiltthiie, aeema to hsTV 
nained to onr daj. Flint implementa had a aimilai wall of honaontal ooiith*, 
are, however, Bparingl; found upon the with large upright atonaa at intarral*. 
aurface in NortbumberlBiid j whUat in See a iwpet by Dr. Thumam in the 
connection with intermenbi thej occur Aralueolccia, tdL zxxviiL Dtj walling 
frequently, though oot to Buch an extent running throughout a great extent of Ilia 
■■ hi the North Riding; bairawa. mound, waa found in the long barrowt at 

* The chambered loog buTow^ at Kodmarton and Ablington in Qlonew- 
Stonej Littleton, SomerHtahire,andXJlef, tetihira, I ■, ^^1 ' 
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some previous occasion. This opeoin^ howerer, did not 
extend above 15 feet from the outside. Just beyond the 
limit of this former cutting, and disturbed to some extent by 
the falling down of rubble at the end of it, ve found an in- 
terment of an unbumt body. On account of the distur- 
bance to Trhich the body had been subjected, it was not 
possible to determine whether it had been deposited at full 
length or doubled up ; from the narrow compass, howerer, 
within which the bones were found, I think it is scarcely 
possible that it had been laid at full length. This, I feel 
satisfied, was a secondary interment, and baring no con- 
nection with the people who first raised the mound. It was 
i^iart from the rest of the bodies, and at some distance from 
the centre of the barrow, where the principal deposit of 
bones was found. The skull from this interment, of a rery 
different type from all the others dtscorered in the barrow, 
is No. I. of those of which a minute account is to be found 
in the Table given hereafter. 

On coming near the centre, a difierence in the material 
was obserred; Uie mixed rubble, clay and earth closely 
compacted — 30 close in &ct, that to work it was almost like 
quarrying stone — gare place to loose oolite rubble. This 
ultimately proved to be a trench' 3^ feet wide, running 
east and west from the east end of the barrow towards the 
middle for about forty feet. This trench was 3 feet deep, 
and had above it 2 feet of earth and small stones, the bottom 
resting upon a thick stratum of forced clay, which again was 
laid upon the natural surface of the ground. In the trench 
were found the original interments ; the mode of burial and 
the state of the bodies were very remarkable. Amongst the 
loose rubble were placed the remains of about fourteen 
bodies, not laid in any order, but the broken bones scattered 
and lying in the most confused manner — ^half a jaw, for 
instance, resting upon part of a thigh-bone, and a fragment 
of a skull amongst the bones of a foot, whilst other portions 
of the same skull were found some feet apart. Nor was 
this disarrangement due to any subsequent disturbance of 
the barrow ; on the contrary, there were most certain indi- 
cations that the bones had been bo deposited originally. 

■ I tuB the word (mieJk for conTeni- WM A Bpfioe left open whsn the mound 
mce. I cannot nj whetbn thii wh a wundied; I think tbs fint meat Ukcl;. 
trraeh proper, out into tbe burow, or i i^i^nlp 

''■' ■' '" ' o 
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From the broken and dislocated state in which they 'were 
found — no two in their relative positions — there can be 
little doubt that before they were entombed the flesh must 
hare been removed ; and this fact, together with the evi- 
dence of violent fracture of at lea^t two of the skulls, at or 
before death, suggests a theory which will presently be 
considered. The opening was cut into the ti^nch about 
. mid-way ; and as it was . explored towards the east we 
came upon signs of burning, at first slight, but gradually 
becoming more evident, in burnt earth, stones, and bones, 
together with charcoal, until, at the east end, the oolitic 
hmestone became lime, and all traces of bone had disap- 
peared, Aa we explored it towards the west, the deposit of 
bones became gradually more sparing until, before reaching 
the extremity of the trench, all remains of bone had ceased. 
Immediately beyond the western extremity of the trench, 
we came upon a regularly constructed cairn of stones, 
carefully laid in order irom a centre ; here our hopes rose 
high, in anticipation of finding beneath it the remains of 
the person in whose honor so large a mound bad been 
raised ; nothing, however, was seen when the pile was re- 
moved but the layer of forced clay before mentioned ; nor, 
indeed, was there the sUghtest appearance of a body having 
rested below the cairn, which, being enclosed within the 
larger mound, must necessarily have been constructed 
before it. No trace of metal, no fragment of pottery or of 
flint, was found in this barrow. The complete calcining of 
the stones at the east end of the trench, and the gradual 
disappearance of burning as the trench was examined 
towards the west, seems to show that the fire had been 
applied at the east end, and after the trench had been filled 
in with the oolite nibble, among which the unburnt bones 
had been deposited. This singular mode of interment has 
no parallel, so far as my experience serves, except in a simi- 
larly-shaped barrow upon the wolds six miles south-east of 
Gbberston. About two years ago, the east end of that 
barrow was removed for the purpose of burning the stone 
for lime, when a trench similar to that in the Scamridge 
grave-hill was found, running, likewise, east and west. The 
east end of this trench was filled with perfectly calcined 
limestone, whilst, farther west, no trace of burning appeared. 
Amongst the rubble which filled the trench was fpuodi K^t^ 
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otlier broken bones, a perfect skull. Unfortunately, this was 
not preserved ; and it cannot, therefore, be compared with 
those from the Scamridge barrow. 

The remarkable nature of grave-mounds of this daas, the 
" long barrow," and of the skiJIs which they have been found 
to contain, calls for some remarks. They are nearly always 
placed, approximately, east and west, and have the inter- 
ments at the east end.^ They occur more abundantly in 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire than in any other part of 
England. In districts where stone is found of a kind 
suitable for such a purpose, they contain a long cham- 
ber,* at the east end, formed of large slabs, and in some 
cases having offsets. Where stone is wanting, the inter- 
ments are found deposited upon or nearly upon the natural 
sur&ce", also at the east end, but the long barrows of the 
south-west of England do not appear to have had any 
trench similar to that in the Scamridge mound. They all, 
chambered or not, contain unbumt bodies, which present 
marked peculiarities.' The skulls are distinctly dohcho- 



7 I[r. Cnnniiigtoii, in ft letter in ths 
ArchKologia, *ol. zv. p. 333, obser*M 
that nemi\j kll the long bluTowi in hit 
diatnct (Wilta) itsnd east and weirt, the 
aaat beiDB the wider sDd ; and that, out 
of eleven whioh he opened, nioe hid 
■keletoDS >t the eut end. Sir Richurd 
Colt Hotr« uyi, "Wa htTO invkriAblj 
found the Kpulchrsl depodt pUeed under 
tha eoet end of the tamulna, mad the in- 
o oonsiit of ikelstoiis, buried 



gfl% daggen, ftc, which have rewarded 
OUT laboart in the bowl and bBll^hOiped 
barrowB,"— Archwologia, ToL xil. p. ii. 

* Njmpsfield, UUy, and Bodmartoti, 
in Gloucraterehire ; Littleton Draw, and 
West Kennet, in Wiltahire; Weland'a 
SmiUij, in Berkihira; and Stone? Little- 
ton, in SomerMtabire, are InBtoace* of 
chainbtred long barrows. 

■ At Wiuterbouma Stoke, and Tili- 
head, Wilte, as was tha caae in many 
other long barrows in tbe ohalk district 
of that couat7, tha bodies seem to have 
been plsoed on ths surface at the chaUc, 
after the turf wai remoTsd. In a few 
iastancea a rough pavemeat of flint 
nodulee was found below the bodies, 
whilst at Wintcrbouma Stoke, and elie- 
where, circular or oral hollows, sunk iu 
Ute ot^k, were pltkced near the depoatt 

TOL. ixn. 



of bones ; these contained nothing, but 
maj possibly have served the same pur- 
pose, namely, receptsolas for food or 
drink, as the urns deposited with nu- 
bumt bodies in tbe later grave hills. 

■ I am indebted to Dr. Thumam fbr 
tha valuable account of the Scamridge 
skulls whioh is appended in this note ; 
the measurements ore given in tbe table 
at tha end of this memoir. " Five of the 
calvaria are auffldently perfect to be 
measured, and their dimensions are given 
in the subjoined table. These, with four 
others stitl more fragmantarj, appear to 
be tha remaine of five men and four 
women ; four from 20 to 25, and five 
from tit to SG Jean. Of anotbn adult 
the tagmeots are too scanty to indicate 
Eez or age. In addition, there are frag- 
ments of the skulls of four or five children, 
of from 3 to 7 years; making a total of 
fourteen or fifteen. With one exception, 
all seem to have been of more or less 
elongate doliohocephalous type. There 
were marks of previous disturbance in 
the barrowj and Mr. Qreenwell thinks 
thai the excepted skull (No. 1) may have 
belonged to a secondary iotarment, whioh 
is probable from its more porous texture 
and lighter color, due, perhaps, to its 
mora superficial position In the barrow. 
This Aull is of moderately braahycepha- 
loos type, having a -'-•■— ••— ^". "f 
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ceplialous,' and of a type quite different from those found in 
the round barrows ; whilst, in many instances,' as at Scam- 



■80, tad >ta geoanil form aomapondB to 
Oiit of the raund-buTow Bknlli. I have 
elasied it u that of > mkc, but it f* be- 
low the medium aize, utd u the Baziul 
cbsncten are Dot welt mlrked, it mtf 
bs of a female. Of the four other skulla 
nbidi GUI be measorad, two, Nos. 2, 4, 
ore moderstely (-71), (uid two aiagge- 
RltedIjdoliohoeephalou»(-87— 'Be). The 
two Iwt, Noi. 3, 6, require particular 
notice. No. 8 a probably the caharium 
of a woman of »iity years, with all the 
great Buturea oaaiSed and nearly effaced. 
It i« the moat elongate and narrow 
ctauiom I haie ever siBminad; Ita ica- 
phoid character being moat eztnordinary, 
congidering that it ia not on ezampla of 
Kaphocrpbalui proper, or oongeniul sy- 
Qoetoiis of tlie parietala. The lagitUl 
■utura IB, bowover, Biuberantly oaaiGed 
in the interforaminal region ; and the 
oblitamtion probably date* fram the 
infantile period. There is a aiogle pntu- 
lous panetal foramen, with rounded 
edges, in the border of the left parietal; 
and TetT distinct traeea of a farina along 
the median line of the very narrow and 
Sat frontal. To a small oitent, aome of 
tbs exiting narrownefs of tbis calvitrium 
may be due to posthumous distortion ; 
the lower edges of the parietala having 
been pressed inwards by tbe superin- 
cumbent earth. No. G appears to be tbe 
■kuti of a young man of about twenty. 
All the suturea ore perfectly open withm 
oud without. It has tbe same narrow 
fronbd oa No. 3, but without any traoo 
of a central ridge. There is narked 
nnnnlor deprewlon in the poet coronal 
region, wbich, with the full parietal 
tubers, gives a slightly kllnocephalic 
character to tbe calvarium. The left 
parietal foramen ia a little iareer than 
the rigbt, corresponding with which the 
left parietal tuber is fuller than that of 
the opposite eids. But fur the greater 
deTelopment of these tubers the skull 
would be almost aa narrow aa No. S. 
This akuU ia, moreoTer, of great interest, 
from tlie clear indications it affords of 
having been violently cleft at the time of 
death, the clefts affect the centre and 
left sido of the frontal and tbe left 

SEirietal. Tbe numerous fragments of 
0. fl could scarcely fail to conrince the 
most incredulous of their chancter and 
origin ; the edges of tlie divided bones 
beiug perfectly sharp and clean, and the 
fragmenta themselves having a porce- 



laneouB character quite distinet &om that 
of the uncleft bones. Two, perhaps 
three, blows must tuve been inSicted on 
the head, probably by a blunt ins tmmen^ 
OS a club or stone aie. One, on the 
frontal region, did not at first split the 
skull, but broke away part of the outer 
table, and produood a depression and 
cracking of the inner. In one or two 
, other vary fragmentary akulla, indnding 
that of one child, Usa decided marka of 
cleavage are Been. The very diatinct 
proofs of it in No. G, and above all in 
No, S, are most important, as establish- 
ing the same ritea and usages in the 
north of the island with theee tbe traces 
of which I have now so often noticed in 
the long barrows of Wilts and OlouccGter- 

* Long barrowB at Heslerton-on-the- 
Wolda, in tbe East Riding, and at Dnn- 
ington, near Sathersm, oontained aevenl 
aketetons, of which tbe skulls are doliclio- 
cepbalouB. The examination of the long 
barrows of Derbyshire and Stafibrdshira 
by Ur. Bitemon and Mr. Carrington Las 
afforded the same results. Batenuin'a 
Vestiges, pp. 46, 47, Bl, 103; TenTean' 
Diggings.pp. Dl, 144. The long barrowi 
of tile S.-W. of England Contained simi- 
larly shaped skulls. See papers by Dr. 
Thumom, Crania Brit, pam'nt; ArchtM- 
iogia, vol. xiiviii. p. 405 ; Ar<Ui. Joum., 
vol. li. p. SIS ; Uemoirs AnthropoL 6oc, 
vol L pp. 120, 4S9. To Dr. Thnmam 
we ore indebted for having ratablished 
the oonnection between the long barrows 
and the doliobocephalic akullc, na also 
that the broken skulls Erom the long 
barruws ore the result of pui^oaely 
inflicted violence. 

* A long barrow, four miles from 
Pickering, in tbe North Riding, almost 
leveled by cultivation, and which ran 
east and west, produced at the east end 
portions of a leg and arm bone, quite 
black, and below theao a ckeleton, which 
wanted the skull, which, indeed, had 
never hieen buried with it. Bateman'i 
Ten Ycara' Diggings, p. 227. In the 
soutli-weat of England cleft and broken 
skulls have been found in the long 
harrows of West Kennet, Littleton Drew, 
niey, Tilshead, and Rodmorton. — Cimnii 
Brit., pi. 69. Dr. Thumam has since 
found such cleft crania in the long 
borrow on Fyfield Hill, npar Pew««;, 
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ridge, some of tbe bodies have been subjected to violence and 
mutilation, the skulls being broken into pieces, apparently hy a 
blunt instrument, such as a stone hatchet or a club. At 
Scamridge the 8esh must have been removed from the bones 
before they were buried, or they would not have been found 
displaced in the manner above described. This strange 
breakage of the skulls and removal of the flesh suggest prac- 
tices, at the burial of these people, which even historic evi- 
dence might lead us to look for. It appears to me, that, in 
these broken skulls and disjointed bones, we have the result 
of feasts, at the interment,*where slaves, captives, or others 
were slain and eaten. In what other way are we to account 
for the circumstances connected with these deposits 1 If 
they were the bodies of persons slala in war, we might indeed 
find the cleft skull and the broken bones, but the accidents 
of war do not account for the scattered state in which the 
bones are found, and that in cases where no subsequent dis- 
turbance appears to have displaced them. And though 
anthropophagism may appear so repugnant to us, that we 
can scarcely realise its ever having occurred in our country, 
yet it has been so universal, that we may, from this very 
universality, admit the possibility that the early inhabitants 
of Britain may have practised it. But we have, beyond this, 
the authority of ancient writers,* that, at a time many cen- 
turies probably after the period when these long barrows 
were raised, cannibalism was common in Britain and the adja- 
cent countries. I leave the facts as I have described them, 
and which present so remarkable a feature in the Scamridge 
barrow, to the consideration of the reader, only repeating 
that the circumstances are consistent with the supposition 
that these broken bones had been the relics of the funeral 
feast, but scarcely, I think, with any other hypothesis. 

It is probable that in these long barrows we have the 
earliest sepulchral remains in Britain.* Their great extent, 
and the disproportion between the size of the mound and 
that of the place of burial within it, betokens high antiquity. 
No trace of metal has been found with the interments, and in 

* Diodonii Sicniut, Lib. t, cap. S2; Many earliar formi of msn have no doubt 

Strabo, Ub. IT., cop. 6, 1. 4 ; PlioiuB, Lib. occupied tliis country, of soms of whicli 

TiL ■■ 2, Lib. IIS. i. 4; HieroDymtu no find the implamenta id the drift, he. 

adr. JoTinum, Ub. ii Bociated with ininul remniDi of n typo, 

■ I hen only refer to Britain eioce it ■> regurdB spcciea, other than that iiovr 

Mtumed ill preuDt geologiool fcatureB eiiitiag upoD the eirtb, ,(>(>q|o 

•nd Bjatem of uutnuil and vegetable life. o 
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many of .them, as at Scamridge, no implements or weapons of 
any kind have occurred. It is doubtful also whether any 
pottery, of the same date as the original burials, haa been dis- 
covered in a long barrow.' The presumption then is in favor of 
their having been raised by a people ignorant of metal, though, 
of com'se, no proof of such ignorance can be alleged from its 
absence. Taking, however, all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I am inclined to attribute them to a stone-using 
race, which was supplanted or intruded upon by one ac- 
quainted with brouze, and whose burial places remain in the 
round harrows described in tliis memoir. This view is 
strengthened, I think, by the craniologica] features of the 
long-barrow skulls. They certainly possess a marked cha- 
racter, and one which, I agree with Dr. Thumam in thinking, 
is typical of a distinct race. Had one or two of the long 
barrows afforded the dolichocephalic skull, whilst others had 
given us skulls similar to those of the round barrows and 
the short cists, perhaps no theory of distinct races would 
have been tenable. But the long barrows have, hitherto, 
universally produced the dolichocephalic skull, which, taken 
in connection with the shape and method of the mound, the 
absence of metal and perhaps of pottery, and the manner of 
the burial, affords strong grounds for believing that, in them, 
we have the places of sepulture of a different and an earlier 
race than the bronze-using people to whom the round 
barrows belong. 

The barrows next examined [b] lie a little beyond the dis- 
trict which we have been considering. They are found in a 
hollow in the chalk hills of the wolds, about four miles north of 
Driffield. They are called the Danes' Graves, and number 
nearly two hundred,* lying close together in a wood. Several 
were opened a few years ago by the Yorkshire Antiquarian 
Society, but the greater number have been destroyed in 
digging for rabbits. I examined fourteen of these barrows 
on March 27th and 28th. They are all small, from 16 to 24 

'Dr. TbuTDaiu found fragments ot nnil, judging from the ih&pa. em&mcDUF 

Cotter; in tha chamber lit Waet Eennet, lion, and irora, I am iDclioad to atbibnts 

ut aa thut barrow had, undoubtedly, it to a late period — tbe end, in &iet, of 

bee □■dUiurbed before, perbapgmora than the rouod-bamin buriola. 
once, it cannot be asserted tbat tlieia ' Before the irolda nera eacloaed a 

fragments belonf[ed to the primarf in- great muiy more existed ; it ia atated 

tenuenta. By the kindueis of Dr. Thur- tbat tbare were, ongiuallr, aa muiT ai 



a I poBBeu apecimens of thia pottery. 
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ft. iu diameter, and from 2 to 4 fl. in height, and are formed 
of chalk-rubble, the material at hand. The interment, in 
every one which I examined, na I believe was the case in those 
preTiousIj opened, was contained in an oblong hollow made 
in the natural surface, and the bodies appear to have been laid 
therein without coffins. As all the interments were, except 
in some unimportant particulars, similar, I will give the 
general character of the burial, noting separately those which 
presented any exceptional features. The bodies" were 
doubled up, so as to suggest that they must have been 
tightly swathed, in order to bring them into the required 



> I un indebted to Dr. ThurQsoi for 
theoccounb of the ikalla, nhicli ii ap- 
pended m tbia note. Tlie meuurenieDts 
ueiD the table at tlie end of tliU memoir. 
"Id the table, meuuremeutt of elevea 
eknlli from the Danes' Qrares are given. 
The lix tni were obtiUQed hy the Rev. 
W. Green n«U in the eicOTntionB of 18fl( ; 
tlie other five were proDured in 1849 in 
cicaTationa under the direction of Dr. 
Thainam, during a visit of the Yorkshire 
Anliqoiriui Club. Two of these lut(Not. 
7, S| ore in the muMum of the Yorkebire 
Pbiloeopbical Society, and three (Noa. 9, 
10, 11) ere in Dr. Thumam'a coUection. 
The eleven ekulli have an arerage rela- 
t)Te braodtb of -73, and, with one ex- 
ception, amy be called dolichocepbaloitji, 
Seren of the number are of tsr; clougiLta 
ft>ftn(-70— 73); three are of the inter- 
mediate, ovoid, or orthocephalio form 
('TS— -16) : one onlj ie aub-bnichycepha- 
loni (79), and thia ii the ekuU of a 
wouitn (No. 3), from grave Ko. 8. This 
last mB7, perhaps, but not uecesearily, 
indicate on intanuixture of race. In two 
of the sknlU (Moe. 2, 7} tho frontal suture 
il pemsteut, which has produced a slight 
degree of frontal brachjcephalisui, so 
Uiat tho general form ia leas elonguto 
than it might othornise have been. The 
doUohucepbalism of tbeae Danes' -Grave 
aknUs is more marked than thoso of an 
extended en-ies of Anglo-Saxon »kulla, 
the mensQremeot* of which ore given in 
Crania Britannica (tables vL, vij.) the 
relative breadth of which Is 76. (^ the 
other hand, it is leas than that of the 
atiil more extended aeries of ancieDt 
Aitiali akiilla from the long borrowa, in 
biAilea L, n., of mj paper " On t'he Two 



cepholoiu Britiah skulls, the average 



relative kreadth ia not moro than 'TO or 
71. The problem in regnrd to the skulls 
from the Danes' Gravoj seems to bo— ore 
the; what the popular came of these 
small barrowa would impl;, the skulls of 
ScaiidinaTinn settlers, dui-iug, perhaps, 
the ninth Ceotury, or ore thsy those of 
dcscendante of a remuant of the primeval 
British longheads, whose akeletona are 
found in the long barrows of the stone 
period I The archfoological data are not 
suf&cientlf conclusive to euable ua to 
decide positively thia question. So far 
aa the croniologicnl evidence goes, there 
would be no diScultj in connecting 
these skulls with the cranial form of the 
Scandinavian peoples at the present da;. 
Thia is well known to be a long ovoid, 
end to be chaiacteriaed b; a full and 
protuberant occiput. (Meigs' Catalogue 
of Crania, &c., pp. 19, 20. Id. in 
Nott and Qliddon's Icdigeoous ICaceB, 
1857, p. 290. Crania Brit., pi. 27, 48, 
eS.) This lost is a marked feature in 
the Danes'-Qrare skutU. On the other 
hand, they appaor to be distinguished 
from the ancient Britiah loug-barrow 
type, not only by their more moderate 
dolichoocpbalism, and by the aomewhac 
greater prominence of the parietal tubers, 
with which the farmer is intimately con- 
nected, but likeniie by tho ilightor 
promiueace of the glabellie and supra- 
ciliarioa. These distinctions are not ad- 
duced Qi conclusive ; hut so &r aa they 
go, the; are more readily connected with 
the cramol chamcterietica of eome Teu- 
tonic^peaking people, thajt with thoee of 
any ancient Caltic-spsOikinK people of the 
west of Europe, so far aa these are known 
to us. As regard) the bcial character- 
istica of the D ones' - Qnive skutli, the 
jaiTB are, with scarcely an siception, 
upright or orthognatboul- The crown* 
of the teeth are modentel; eroded." 
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shape ; the hands were placed upon the chin, the bodies 
were laid some on the left side, some on the right ; ' of those 
■which were sufficiently perfect to determine this, six were 
on the left and five on the right side ; and, whilst seven had 
the head to the north, or to ^e west and east of north, two 
had the head to the south-west, one to the west, and one to 
the east. In one instance two bodies were interred in the 
same barrow ; the first, tliat of a child about five years old, 
just below the summit of the mound ; the second, that of an 
old person, and, judging from' the imperfect pelvic bones, 
most probably a male, in the usual hollow made in the 
natural surface of the ground. In three of the graves an 
urn had been placed close behind the head ; these urns, 
however, were so much decayed that the shape can scarcely 
be ascertained. They are quite plain, pale grey-colored on 
the exterior, but of a dark-colored ware in the middle, full 
of small pieces of atone. These urns are well formed by the 
hand, witii the lip slightly turned over, and they measure a 
little under 5 in. in height. The most remarkable iuterment, 
[c] was tliat of a man, laid upon his right side, and with his 
head to the west ; lying close to the mouth, so close that 
some of the teeth are discolored by the oxidation of the 
metal, was a piece of iron, too much corroded to assign any 
certain use to it (see woodcut, fig. 1, half orig. size). On each 
side of the man were placed two goats, their heads like his 
to the west. The occurrence of a goat with an interment is 
exceedingly rare ; we have numerous instances where a horse. 




ox, deer, boar, or dog has been buried with a man, but 
except this at Danesdale, I only know of two other cases 
where a goat has been found associated with a burial.' 

' Of fiTe bfrdiea dUcOTered, whsn tha a head of a goat. Batsman's Teii Y<ai^ 

oxamiantion liy Uie Yoi-kEhire Aotiqua- Digging p. 223. At Th«rGeld, near 

rian Ciub took place, two had been laid Rojaton, with Ihs remiina of other 

upon the fiwe. animals, wem found in * barron two 

■ lu a liarran Bii mile* north of Pick*- crania, nhteli Prafeasor Quikett cod- 

ring was a ciit, in which wna found a eidered to bo thoie of coatB. Troc. of 

tkoleton, whore, along n-ith Boieral fliata, the Society of Antiquorfe^, 2Dd icrica, 

wa* deposited near the head of the tnau vol. L p. SOS. 
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In the almost entire absence of weapons or implements in 
tliese barrovrs, it is difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to 
the period of their erection, or the people by whom they 
were made. The name " Danes' Graves " cannot, I think, 
be taken as proof of their Danish origin, for that designation 
has been frequently applied to camps, lines of entrenchment, 
and barrows,' which have certainly no connection with that 
people. The cruelties practised by the Danes seem to have 
made so strong an impression, that the people who suffered 
by them appear, sometimes, to have called certain works of 
unknown origin after the name of their oppressors, just as 
similar remains were named after the Devil. At the same 
time some weight must be allowed to the popular tradition, 
and if nothing about these grave-hills is inconsistent with a 
Scandinavian origin, it is only &ir to admit the probability 
of their being the burial-mounds of some Danish settlers.' 

My own opinion is against their Scandinavian origin. The 
mode of interment is unlike any which has been found in 
Denmark, Norway, or Sweden ; I do not make this assertion 
upon my own authority, but on that of Mr. C. F. Herbst, of 
Copenhagen, the Scandinavian archieologist, to whom my 
notes of these barrows were submitted. The pottery also is 
not such as is found in Danish grave-mounds, either in shape 
or fabric. On the other hand, if we attribute these mounds 
to a tribe of kindred origin with those who buried under the 
ordinary round barrows, we are met by more than one diffi- 
culty. The bodies in the " Danes' Graves " had been interred 
in a much more contracted position than is usual in the 
" British " burials. The great number of these barrows, and 
their close grouping, are also peculiar features ; for, though 
two or more "British" grave-hills are frequently found 
together, they are never massed like graves in a church- 
yard, as at the " Danes' Graves." The crania, as will be seen 
from Dr. Thurnam's account, are not of the brachyccpliahc 
type, so distinctive of those found in the round barrows 
and stone cists, but approach nearer to the long Scandi- 
navian type ; a fact of great importance, when the number of 

' Tbs" Danes' Hills," near Skipvith, population tad not of aoy raera iavaderB. 

in the lUit Riding, are burowa vhicb Thia ii indicated bf tLe number of tlie 

coataia iatermcuta of burnt bodtn, haT- barrowa, sad tbs frequenGf of the Inter. 

ing nothing in commoD with what we menta of vomeD, u well ai by that of a 

know of DantEh inteniieDtB. child. 

■ The burials are tbon of ■ aettled 
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skulls examined is considered. The pottery is neither in 
shape or color like that of 'which so mknj specimens are 
described in this memoir, and it also differs firom it in the 
absence of ornamentation, but it is still more unhke Scan- 
dinavian or Anglo-Saxon ware. The presence of iron indi- 
cates a comparatively late period ; but the nature of the 
objects found, whether of iron or bronze,* gives little, if any, 
clue to the origin of these barrows. I therefore prefer, in 
the absence of any distinctive data, to offer no conjecture as 
to the people to whom these burials belong, nor do I think 
that further examination would add much information to 
that which we already possess. 

April 20th, August 30th and 3Ist, and September 1st, 
were occupied in examining two "houes" on the moors, 
about two miles south-west of Egtou Bridge, near Whitby. 
One of these, called " William Houe," had been in great 
part removed to make a road, passing close by it It must 
have been, originally, not less than 80 ft. in diameter, and 
was formed entirely of stones. When the greater part was 
taken away, forty-seven years ago, several urns were found. 
I examined nearly the whole of that which remained, and 
found two intei-ments of burnt bodies. The first [d], which 
was at the south-east sido of the barrow, was laid upon the 
natural surface, and extended over an area of about 3 ft. in 
diameter ; the burnt bones, interspersed with fragments of 
charcoal, were scattered on the surface, and amongst them 
were placed, here and there, at intervals of several inches, 
fifteen jet beads (see woodcut, fig. 2), which had doubtless 



Fig.!. BsudacifjBti orig. liio. 

formed the necklace of the female whose ashes were here 
deposited. The beads had been unstrung, and strewn amongst 
the burnt bones, after they were cold, for there was not the 

• A bronze trmlet, faand with psrt o( nalike an armlrt of goW, in the Copen- 

n jet armlst md wbit ii cnlUd *il iron hagen Museum, figored in Wonue's 

comb, WM diiioleiTwl in one of tho Nontoka 01d(»ger, Ko, 880, edit, 1858, 

"DaneB'gTiTeB;" it is now in ttie Aah- and lo Ur counlenmoea the Bupposition 

noleoD Uiueum >t Oxford, Midi* 6Bur«), of tbo DiaUh origin of iheM burotn. 

Arch. Journ,, Toi.iTi.r- S3- I* ii not [•■.,-.. \.\iOOQ\C 
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slightest trace of the action of fire upon the jet. Fourteea 
of the beads are cylindrical, Bwelliag in the middle, and 
measure in length from 1 in. to 1^ in. ; the remaining bead 
is of an oblong square form. They are all perforated Tvith great 
regularity ; and this, together with the narrowness of the 
piercing, makes it almost certain that the drilling must hare 
been worked by a metal implement. The other interment [fi} 
lay just east of the centre of the " houe," and about 3 ft. 
above the original Burfiice of the ground. An ura was 
found, surrounded by burnt bones,' placed without any pro- 
tection amongst the stones of which the barrow was formed. 
This urn, flower-pot shaped, is 5-^ in, high, 6 in. wide at the 
rim, 2f in. at the base ; it is ornamented with four hnes of 
impressions, herring-bone fashion, round the upper two 
inches ; the impressions are formed probably by a square- 
eoded piece of wood or bone ; the lip has, on the inner 
surface, a row of similar impressions." Some burnt flint 
chippinga were found scattered amongst the material of 
which the barrow was made. I, at the same time, examined 
thoroughly a barrow, consisting entirely of stones, [f], about 
50 yds. north of " William Houe." This, though it had been 
disturbed in digging stone for the road, had never been 
touched in the centre ; however, except some burnt stones, 
charcoal, two pieces of burnt, and two of unburnt, flint, no 
signs of an interment were discovered. 

On April 2l8t and 22nd, I opened two of the " Three 
Houes " on Egton South Moor. The northernmost barrow 
[a] first examined is 68 ft. in diameter, and 8 ft. high. It is 
formed of alternate layers of sand and turf, with hero and 
there a stone at wide intervals, and had never previously 
been disturbed, the bands of yeUow sand and dark-colored 
turf showing a beautiful section as we proceeded. We cut 
a trench 12 ft. wide from the south side, through the centre, 
and then extended it parallel to the outside, towards tlie 
east and west, for 40 ft on each side of our first cutting. 
Two interments of burnt bodies were discovered ; the first 
was 9 ft. from the outside of the mound, on the south side, 
and only 14 in. below the surface of the houe ; nothing was 
found with it ; the second occurred 9 ft. east of the centre, 

* ThaboiiMftrathDMarB^DglebixlT, * TliUnrtiu rery BimilwiDBluipauid 

and of B person of modcrtita aiia, prob- omamontatiaa to ona found noar Cattle 
ablj under thirty jean of age. Howard, Sgurad in this memoir, iiifi*. 
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and was 4 ft. below the surface of the hone, neither was 
anything found with it. I believe that this last was the 
original interment, and that it was intended to be in the 
centre Of the barrow ; that, however, bad been lost in 
throwing up so large a mass of material. The examioatioD 
was carried out for a considerable distance round the centre 
without finding any other burial, and I feel convinced that 
in this deposit — ^without urn, implement, or even a piece of 
Bint — we have the interment of the person in whose honor 
the barrow was raised. . A fragment of burnt fiint was 
found on the S.E. side amongst the material of the houe. 

The middle mound of the " Three Houes" [h] was ex- 
amined by cutting a trench 16 ft. wide at the exterior, and 
narrowing to 12 feet at the centre, beyond which it was 
carried above 8 ft. This houe, 40 ft. in diameter, 5 ft. high, 
was, like the first, formed of alternate layers of sand and 
turf. Nothing was found in it. Thoi^h the cutting was so 
extensive, I fear that we missed the interment, and I rescivc 
to a future opportunity a further examination. 

The barrows next examined were equally disappointing. 
They were situated upon the Hambleton Training Ground, 
near Thirsk, and were two undisturbed grave-hills, amongst 
several already opened, which occupy a position overlooking 
the great plain of York. They possess a view of almost un- 
rivalled extent, standing as they do on the vei^e of the 
limestone chffs that formed the shore of the sea, which, 
once occupying the plain of York, rolled its waves against 
that massive barrier. 

The fiifit [i] was examined on April 25th ; it lay on the E. 
side of the Casten Dike, an earthwork which runs for some 
miles parallel to the range of the cliffs. It was situated a 
few hundred yards from a small fortified place on the very 
edge of the crag, which, in fact, forms one side of its defences. 
The barrow, 68 ft. tn diameter, 3^ ft. high, was entirely of 
sand. We opened it by a cut 12 ft. wide, carried through 
the centre from the south side, and supplemented by auotlitr 
trench 14 ft. wide, which extended about 30 ft. along the 
south and south-east side. Just south-east of the centre, on 
the natural surface, was a space 3 ft. in diameter, covered 
with burnt earth and charcoal. Here and there amongst 
the sand were a few flint chippings, some burnt, the greater 
number unburnt, and also pottery, mere shards, bowerer, and 
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wbicli had never formed an entire vessel since they vere 
deposited in tbe houe. We noticed a quantity of charcoal, 
but not a vestige of bone or any signs of an intennent were 
found ia any part of the barrow. Here again it is possible 
that the burial-place was missed. 

The second barrow [j] about half a mile south of that last 
described, was opened on April 26th. Unlike tbe first, it 
vas entirely of stone, 30 ft. iu diameter and 4 ft. high. The 
stones were regularly laid from a central point overlapping 
each other ; on approaching the centre these limestone flags 
became larger, and were placed with great regularity, sloping 
fi^m the centre on every side. Notwithstanding so much 
promise, nothing was found below this pile but a layer of 
clay about 6 or 8 in. in thickness, placed there purposely, 
and in this were found some fragments of charcoal. Two 
flint chippings occurred near the top of the barrow. It was 
80 careMly examined that I think it impossible that tbe 
interment could have been missed, and the only conjecture 
which suggests itself is this, that an unburnt body had been 
placed upon the layer of clay under the pile of stones, and 
that it had gone entirely to decay.' 

After BO many failures, I commenced, on April 28th, upon 
another barrow [k] without much hope. It was in a planta- 
tion on the left side of the road, ascencUng Sutton Brow, within 
a few yards of the edge of tlie cliff, and about a mile south 
of the barrow last described. It was 44 feet in diameter, 
5 feet high, and formed of earth and clay, with a few stones 
here and tiiere. A trench 10 feet wide was cut from the 
south side, and several flint chippings, amongst them a well 
formed " thumb-flint," were found, together with four frag- 
ments of pottery. On reaching tbe centre, and just 3 feet 
E.S.E. of it, 1 ft. below the summit, we came upon an urn 
(see woodcut, flg. 3) standing upright and full of burnt 
bones.^ Owing to damage when the trees were planted, 
and to its being so near the surface, the upper part was 
much decayed. It is 12 inches high, 11 inches wide, with 
an overhanging rim, ornamented with two lines at the top 

^ I bBTe eumined & large number of cuw, tb» free admiwion of tJr uti wet 

nullliarraire in Northumberland, irhere ootnpIeteTj cleetrofiiig the body. 

a« tnca of m intermeot remuneid ; the * The bonee ere those of k (tiigle bodf . 
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and two at the bottom, round the rim, the space between 
being marked out into a series of triangles, filled in veith 
parallel Unes. Uelow the rim the ura slopes inward slightly 
for 3^ inches, when the sides fall away rapidly to the bot- 
tom, which is i inches wide. The space below the rim is 
occupied by a double zigiiag line. All the lines are made by 
impressions of cord.^ At the bottom of the double zigzag is 
a row of short impressions of cord -fths of an inch in length, 
and half an inch apart At the centre of the barrow, just 
below the surface, were a few stones placed together, no 
doubt to protect the urn, which we found just 2 feet below 
them. This urn (see woodcut, fig. 4), a large and fine 
specimen, was cai-efuUy packed round with clay and char- 
coal. It contained a burnt body,' which had been so per- 
fectly consumed, that the bones occupied only a few inches 
at the bottom of the urn. This urn stood upright, about 
2 feet above the surface of the ground, the intervening space 
being filled in with well-worked clay. The urn is 16 inches 
high, 12^ inches wide at the mouth, and 18 inches at the 
bottom of the rim. The rim, which is overban^n^ is 
5 inches high, and has two lines at the top and two at the 
bottom, of impressed cord, running round it ; between these 
are alternate series .of horizontal and vertical lines of im- 
pressed cord, and the lip baa likewise two lines on the 
inside, similar to those on the outside. Below the rim, for 
a depth of 2^ inches, are rows of impre38ion.>!, made by a 
sharp oval-ended instrument, probably of wood or bone. 
The width of this urn, at the bottom, la 4^ inches. 

It will be remarked, that, amongst the material of this 
barrow, were found chippings of flint and shards of pottery.' 
This ia of almost universal occurrence in barrows, and they 
seem to have been placed with some i-eligious significance. 
They cannot be accidental ; flint is not found in the district, 
and the sand or other material of the barrow could not 

* Thii ImprMiion, tlie moat geDeral ue frequeaU; Mcounted ftocuned in a 
ornament of fka cinenrj uroi, hu, pro- new one, uid it is not impowbla thkt 
bftblj, uot been mode by a oord of bemp, tbis, a taoraA Pagan custom, wu romiin- 
but by one of twiit«d itrips of hide, u bored in ClirJBtiim time*, but wu then 
at leaat ma; be inferred from tbe appear- aaiociated witb what u irreligiouB and 
aace of the imprauion. uuhol;. A poarage in Hamlet, act. t. 

' Tliebooei arethose of a liogle body, acena 1, may have nferouce to thit 

nnd tliat of a peraon of aTerage aiie and ancient rita, where the prieiit, anamring 

of full age. Laertes relative to the burial of Ophelia, 
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naturally contain thom, and, moreover, they aro more or less 
artificially chipped. The -position in which they are found, 
here and there one, gives the impression that they -were 
thrown in as the barrow was raised ; and we may infer, I 
think, that they were scattered over the grave by the friends 
or relations. We can readily understand why the flint arrow- 
head or the knife was placed by the side, or wkh the ashes, 
of its former owner ; the pious hope that it might be of use 
in another life was the motive ; but what was the object in 
putting near the body these chippings of flint and fragments 
of pottery 1 Doubtless they symbolized some religious 
idea, though what that idea was we may scarcely conjec- 
ture. Was flint, the producer of flre,^ an emblem of fire 
and light, and symbohcal of purification and a new life ? 
Did the potsherds, — the vessel broken and its use gone, — 
betokea death, destruction, and decay 1 

"Herdekth wudoubtrul; 81i>rd«, fliati, and p«bblei, slioDld ba 
And, bnt tixiX gmt cantmuid o'anmyj thrown o: 



_.s ordir, ' Tba Abbd Coobct adduces ins 

Shailioalcl in grouad unnoctiAad hara whers, with Qallo-Komiui, Frsnkiab, and 

lodged Ang]i>-3axon intennenti, a Alnt and iteal 
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OS THE USE OF ANTIftUE GEMS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Br 0. T. KIKQ, H.A. 

TilE natural sequel, to the memoir on mediseral gem 
eDgraving, given in the previous volume of this Jouraa), is a 
brief notice of the seals and other metal work of the middle 
ages to which antique gems were so oflea adapted. The 
subjects engraved upon such gems were interpreted by their 
new possessors as representing scriptural or legendary sub- 
jects and events : nor could it be otherwise in the times 

" When Peter's kejB wme chriaton'd Joto adorn. 
And Ptm to Moses lends his psgan horn." 

Thus the tiiple Bacchic mask of the Roman stage was re- 
vered as the Trinity in person, and so declared by .the added 
legend " H»c est Trinitatis imago ; " every veiled female 
head passed for a'Madonna or a Magdalene, and received an 
appropriate motto ; and Isis nursing Horus could not but 
serve for the Virgin and the Infant Saviour. Nor was this 
substitution coufined to gems alone, for the long-famed 
" Black Virgins" of Auvergne, when at last examined by the 
critical eye of the antiquaiy, proved to be actual basalt 
figures of these imported Egyptian divinities, which, having 
merely changed names, continued to attract devotees to 
their shrines, and in greater flocks than before. That frequent 
type, Thalia holding a mask in her hand, by an ingenious 
interpretation becomes Herodias carrying the Baptist's head, 
and the skipping fawn, her dancing daughter, and as such 
appears in a seal of the fourteenth century with the allusive 
motto, " Jesus est amor mens." Another remarkable example 
is supplied by an int^Ho recently acquired for the British 
Museum on the dispersion of the Dineley collection. It is 
set in a silver mounting, in the usual fashion of privy seals 
or aecreta of this class, in the fourteenth century, with a loop 
at the top, being thus conveniently carried about the P^r^n 
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or by a cord around the neck ; the mar^o be^s an 

inscription common on amatory seals of the period 1- ie 

sn BEL DE AHTB LSL. This fine gem is here figured on 
a scale double of the original (fig. i.). Jupiter with his eagle 
at his side did duty amongst Charles VI.'s jewels for the 
sunilarly attended evangelist Silenus, with his crooked 
pedum, was fittingly transformed into some crosiered abbot, 
"purple as his wines"; whilst Cupids made very orthodox 
angeU. But the unlucky Pan and his Satyrs were for ever 
banished from the finger, and their forms now appear recast 
as devils in pictures of the realms of torment ; and all this 
in virtue of their caprine extremities, for Zemibog, " the 
Black God," the Evil Principle of the ancient Sclavonians, 
had become Zemebock in Teutonic parlance, and therefore 
was considered as compounded of man and goat. 

Caracalla's head, wiui its curly locks close cropped, and its 
surly expression, was always t^en for that of ^e irascible 
apostle, hence such a gem is known with the name flETPOC 
added, to make all sure : I have myself observed the same 
head (in the iBosanquet collection) similarly Petri-Jied by the 
insertion of a key in the field by some mediaeval hand. 

The monks of Durham took the head of Jupiter Fulgurator 
for St. Oswald's, and, as such, placed it on their common seal, 
with the title capvt sancti oawALDi. Serapis passed current 
for the authentic portrait of Christ, and in all probability 
was the real original of the conventional likeness adopted by 
Byzantine art. 

The finest cameo in the world, "the great agate of 
France," the Apotheosis of Augustus, was long respected 
in the Sainte Chapelle as a contemporary representation 
of the glory of Joseph in Egypt ; whilst another noble work, 
the " Dispute between Neptane and Minerva," where a tree 
encircled by a vine (easily mistaken for the serpent) occupies 
the centre of the group, was presented to Louis XIV. (in 
1685) by the authorities of a church in which, from time 
immemorial, it had been displayed As the picture of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. 

Antique intagli set in mediceTal seals' have in general a 
Latin motto added around the setting. For this the Lom- 

> Til* ^feial teal «u of luga riia. It «m for the tcerefiiM oi pnnte vmI of 
and alwajB cut upon matal — lilirer for tha mdiTidoBl that uitiijue itont* wcra 
ra7dtj,bruiO>lt*i>)forotheTdigniUriM. so mnoh in rsquert. lOOQlC 
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bard letter is almost ioTariably employed, seldom tbe black 
letter, \?beDce it may be inferred, which indeed yraa likely on 
other grounds, that such seals for the most part came from 
Italy, where the Lombard alphabet was the sole one in use 
imtil superseded by the rerived Roman capitals about the year 
1450. Of such raottos a few examples will serre to give an 
idea, premising that the stock was not very extensive, jud^i^ 
from the frequent repetition of the same l^ends on seals of 
widely different devices. Thus a very spirited intaglio of a 
lion passant, found in Kent, proclaims — "sum leg quotis 
BO HOir NISI TEBA TSHo"; another gives the admonition to 
secresy — " teota. lege, lecta teoe" ; a third, in the same 
strwn, — " CLAUSA beoeeta teoo." Less frequently seen are 
legends in old French, and these are more quaint in their 
style ; for instance, around a female bust — " pbitA sot 
B PEU coNNu"; whilst a gryllus of a head covered with a 
fantastic helmet made up of masks gives the advice, in allu- 
sion to the enigmatical type, — "cbebz cb ee titus libbez," 
for " Croyez ce que vous lirez." 

The young h^ of M. Aurelius, mounted in a pointed- 
oval setting, gives the strange notice, "Credat omnia pii 
jaspidis" {ligno being understood). Perhaps it was taken 
for the portrait of Jasper, or Caspar, the first of the Three 
Kings of Cologne. 

Often the legend merely expresses the owner's name ; thus 
an intaglio, Pegasus, reads — " a. johaknis db bosco," who, 
fit>m the device he has adopted, may be supposed a Templar. 
The most valuable example known to me is one (fig. il) 
in the Waterton collection, set with an intagho of three 
heads ; Julia's between her sons Caius and Lucius, exactly as 
the same type appears on a denarius minted by 0. Marius 
Trogus (a moneyer of Augustus), whose signet the gem in 
all likelihood was at the first. The inscription, " 8, AiniBB- 
ocn DB s'ra," proves it to have been reset for some Italian 
Andreoito di ^rra(?).^ Another (in the same collection), 
finely engraved Persian vizored helmet, the so-called " Head 

* A gold riog Mt with « mull mde in- lota tlw power of the nonuit Aosfarian 

t*glio of Paz, bcuing the legend sicabsts Snk*. The ututs importer, on my n- 

BBT, tud to havB been found URatisbon, mirking, at Ita fint ^ht, tint tw bore 

waa aald (a few jttxt back) to a certun mar« anidogr to Sj^teopmi than to FUn- 

enthuiiaitle amateur fur the mooitrouB tagaoet, ■JuUdlW altered the lettan ao 

price of 4U., w the identical ring which aa to nipport its prsteodona, and hia 
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of Darius," 13 encircled with the legend s' cohbadi de couite, 
" Corrado del Coate," also an Italian, as appears besides 
from the pattern of the elegant ring enchasing it (Bg. in.)- 

It, however, appears to me that the earliest adaptation of 
antique gems to the purpose of mediaeval signets had an- 
other and a more rational motive in its origin than the one 
usually assigned. The Prankish successors to the name of 
the Caesars also appropriated hy a similar usurpation their 
images upon gems, by the simple expedient of adding their 
own superscriptions around the setting. Carloman (764) 
takes for bis seal a female bust with the hair tied in a knot 
upon the head: Charlemagne, the laureated bead of M. 
AureUus ; and later, that of Serapia ; both profiles, be it 
observed, being almost identic^ in character. Louis I. 
(816) seals wil£ that of Antoninus Pius : Pepin le Bref with 
the Indian Bacchus ; Pepin due d'Aquitaine with CaUgula's 
portrait. Charles 11. (843) adopts an imperial laureated 
head (not identified) ; Lothaire, that of Caracalla (R6vue 
Arch^logique for 1858). It is usual to consider all such 
portraits as having been regarded in those days as authentic 
likenesses of divine personages or of the saints, and to have 
been adopted merely out of veneration for the supposed 
prototypes ; but a circumstance has lately come under my 
notice almost canyiag with it the conviction that these 
princes selected, out of the numerous antique gems at their 
command, such portraits as presented a resemblance either 
real or fancied to their own features. However remote the 
likeness, it could not but be more faithful to nature than 
aught that the decrepit art of their day could produce, even 
upon metal Amongst the Anglo-Saxon charters of St 
Denys, two seals of our kings (published by Sir F. Madden 
in this Journal, vol. xm.) have ^mished me both with the 
first idea, and also with the strongest support of this explana- 
tion of the practice. The first seal, that of Ofia (a great 
patron of the art of engraving, as his coins, the best executed 
in the Saxon series, amply demonstrate), is a profile of him- 
self crowned, full of an individuality perfectly marvellous in 
a work of that epoch, and evidently cut upon a metal seal. 
But the later Edgar (whose the second is), could command 
the services of no such skilful hand to supply him with his 
portrait from the life ; he, therefore, has converted into bis 
own the diademed head of some youthful Seleucidan prince. 
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a superb intaglio in a large cabochon gem, 1 incli by f inch 
in measurement. In my previous memoir in thia Joimial a 
full description has been given of Lotbaire's attempt to 
resuscitate tbe glyptic art aufficientiy to perpetuate bis own 
image in a gem : disappointed, however, in the results 
obtained, he appears finally reduced, like the others of his 
dynasty, to content himself with the borrowed face of a 
Roman predecessor. The oldest example in this series where 
a religious motive appears to have dictated the choice of the 
antique subject does not occur before the date of 1176, when 
Louis VIII. uses for his seal, first the Abraxas god ; and at 
a later period a Diana Venatrix. 

HcclesiaBtical jewels and plate were at the same time 
profiisely enriched with engraved stones (mostly brought back 
from the Bast by returning pilgrims), a practice indeed of 
which the example had been set long before, even under the 
Caesars, for Juvenal laughs at the ostentaUous patron who 
transferred his gems from his fingers to the exterior of bis 
goblets. 

" Nun Virro ut multi gemnus in pocula tr&nefert 
A dig! da." 

And Martial more pithily alludes to the same folly — 



Q Scjthicis at lucebt ignibus aurum, 
Aspice qoot digitoa emit irte caliz ! " 

" How man; a finger halli that enp left bare. 
That gemmed with Scjthian fires its gold might glare! " 

But the finest and most important were reserved to em- 
bellish the golden casing of tbe actual shrine containing the 
bones of the saint, tbe " decns et tutamen" of the place. An 
«arly instance in this country is recorded of this usage. 
In a great dearth, Leo&ic, tenth Abbot of St. Alban's, sold 
aU the gold and silver vessels of his church, " retentis tantum- 
modo quibusdam gemmia preciosis ad quas non invenit 
emptores, et quibusdam noblhbus lapidibus insculptis qnos 
cameos vuljrariter appellamus — quorum magna pars ad 
feretrum {the shrine) decorandum cum fabricaretur, est 
reservata."^ The last passage refers to the shrine made by 
the monk Anketil, soon after a.d. 1120. "Et cum de 
antiguo hujus ecclesise thesauro prolatse fuissent gemmss ad 

* Uatt. Foriei, in int. Abbitum, p. 2^ , , A>(lC>QlC 
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opus feretri decorandum, allati sunt quidam amplt lapides 
quoa sardios-onicleos appellamuB, et Tulgariter cadineos [cor- 
raption of cameos] nuncupamus."* Of these shrioes, ttie 
most ancient now existing is the pdlioUo of S. Ambrogio, 
Milan, forming by a series of bas-reliefa in gold and silver- 
gilt a complete casing for the high altar, and executed 
before the year 850. In it appear numerous antique gems, 
but the most interesting is a large yellow stone, irregularly 
OTal, engraved in coarse letters (reversed on the gem), tott 
BIADB, expressing it to be the offering exvoto of some pious 
Lombard named Biada ; by its dedicatory inscription, re- 
minding us of the Besborough nicolo offered by Ammonius 
to Astarte. In Edward the Confessor's shrine, erected by 
our Henry III., amongst the other jewels are enumerated 
many camei, fifty-five described as large, and one of special 
magnitude in a gold case with a chain attached, valued at 
200/. of the money of the times.' 

How such gems were introduced into Gothic ornamenta- 
tion may be learned from this example in the Tr^r de 
S. Denys — 

" Une grande image representee de la ceinture en haut au 
naturel, ayant sur la teste une tr^s precieuse mitre enrichie 
de grande quantity de perles et de pierreries, avec un orfray 
autour du col, le tout en argent dorc! .... dans le chef de 
rinu^e est aussi le chef du mesme Sajnct (Hitaire), I'oi^ay 
du col est enrichi par le derant d'une tres belle agathe 
d'nne face d'homme depuis la teste jusque auz espaules ; et 
est I'effigie auprfes du naturel de Tempereur Auguste, 
environnee comme est aussi tout I'oriray de grande quantitc 
de perles et riches pierreries." 

" L'orfray ou collet qui est autour du col (de S. Benoist) 
est enrichi de grand nombre de perles et de pierreries, et 
par le devant d'une excellente agathe, representant la teste 
d'un homme jusques aux espaules, qui est I'effigie au naturel de 
I'empereur Tibere. La mitre est admirable car elle est toute 
parsem^e de riches agathes sur lesquelles sont represent^ 
diverses faces d'anges, d'hommes, de femmes, et d'animaux, 
tr^ bisn taillees et elabourees : et outre cela de plusieurs 
beaux rubis et saphirs et autres pierres avec plus de 300 

* Jb^p- SB. Henry III. to Mmdi tlu tliriiie of tb* 

* Bee, It the end of this iDemoir, tb« CooFawor. 

lU of oatnei and gem* colleolcd bf ,. , i,V^,()c>QlC 
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perles oiientales. Ce reliquaire si prScieux fut doDn6 par 
le bon prince, Jean, Due de Berry, I'aa 1393, en reconnais- 
sance des reliques de S. Hilaire qu'il avoit eues de I'abbS et 
des religieux de 8. Denys." — (P. 105.) 

Cajlus figui-es several antiques, both camei and intagli, 
selected from nearly three hundred, at that time (1760) 
enchafied in the sacred vessels and other ornameDts belong- 
ing to the treasury of Troyes cathedral.' The majority, 
howeYer, remarks Caylus, were only small intagli in cor- 
nelian, and set in the chasse, or portable shrine, containing 
a most precious tooth of St. Peter, and the enUre head of the 
cheaper St. Philip. This chdsse had been made for Bishop 
Gamier, almoner to the French crusaders at the taking of 
Constantinople in 1204, whence he piously stole, "conveyed, 
the wise it call," the apostle's skull. 

The shrine of the Three Kings of Cologne, a work of the 
twelfth century, is a rich store-house of antiques. The two 
gable-ends are adorned with the most important pieces at 
the goldsmith's disposal, large and beautiful camei, and the 
sides are studded with engraved stones of all -kinds; for 
some subjects amongst them, Leda and the swan, for instance, 
the devotees of that age must have been puzzled to find a 
scriptural prototype.' Their original number was 226, when 
described by Boisser^e, but the best were picked out io the 
hefira of 1794. This extraordinary specimen of medieeval 
metal-work was made by order of Philip von Heinsberg, 
dom-probst, or dean, in 1170, to contain the three skulls, 
brought from Constantinople, and presented by the Emperor 
Frederic I. to the Archbishop of Cologne six years before. 
In 1794, out of fear of the advancing French army, all the 
treasures of the cathedral were hastily carried off to Amberg, 
whence in 1804 they were solemnly brought back to Cologne. 
In this interval the shrine had been crushed, many parts of 
it were lost, and several gems stolen — others say, " sold for 
the maintenance of the ecclesiastics," in which case it would 
naturally be only the precious stones, not the antiques, that 

■ Cajina, E»eanl d'Antlqn., t v. pi 52. eccIeaiMtieal orsimenta, ftffordH bnt t«a 
' Could thej lutTB interprated the muoh foundatioii tor thi« WleT; in Aot, 
mnu into a gigantio dova, and haTi dia- ValeDtioni tha QDcttUe,iD bia appIiMtioii 
coTared in the group a moat nmtetialiatio of the Orwk mytholog; to the aupport 
rapreaentatioQ of th« deaMot of th« of hia own ifBtem of Chriatiamty, ax- 
Rot} Ohoat upon ths Tirgin I Tha fre- panda thii *ai7 fable, as ona of tlioaa 
qimej nith vhich thii appar^ntlj moat foreohowiog the deaeent of the Sariotir. 
{Dspproprlate daalgn I> introduced into . .,,^ji|.. 
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were the first to be conYerted into money. It was therefore 
completely re-made by the Polacks, artificers of Cologne, the 
missing parts of the metal-work replaced by copies, and 
many precious stones, as well as antiques, were supplied by 
the devotion of the citizens to make up the deficiencies. 
The length of the shrine was at the time reduced to 
6 ft. 7 in. ; the height and breadth remaining as before. 
The material is silrer-gilt No more than the one end ex- 
hibiting the skulls, bkzing with diamonds (perhaps pastes) 
can be seen from the choir, through a strong grating. To 
inspect the monument, admittance into the chapel is obtained 
by a fee of one thaler, and a small lantern is supplied, the 
Taalted strong room being in utter darkness. 

Next in importanco as a mediseral storehouse of antique 
gems was the shrine at Marburg, constructed about 1250 to 
contain the bones of Elizabeth, Landgravine of ThUringen 
and Hesse, and canonized in 1235. This shrine, in the usual 
form of a house, surrounded by a Byzantine arcade, is 6 ft. 
long, 2 deep, and 3^ high, above which the roof rises 1^ ft. 
It is constructed of oak overlaid with copper thickly gilt 
The arcade is filled 'with s^ted figures of the Apostles, in 
silver gilt, of which metal are also made the elaborate bas- 
reliefs covering the roof. Under pediments, one in the middle 
of each side, corresponding in elevation with the gable ends 
of the edifice, are the four principal figures, two feet in height, 
seated on thrones, and projecting beyond the general out- 
lines ; they are, Christ seated, Christ crucified, an angel 
hovering above him (stolen in 1810), the Virgin and Child, 
and Saint Elizabeth. The eight bas-relie& qn the roof 
represented scenes of the life of that saint. 

The arehitectural portions of the metal-work were origi- 
nally set with the enormous number of 824 stones, fifty-nine 
plates of mother-of-pearl, two large, one middle-sized, and 
many smaller pearls. The stones were sapphires, emeralds, 
amethysts, jacinths, crystals, onyxes, almandines, calcedonies, 
and carnelians, thus distributed : 259 in the four principal 
figures ; 252 in the smaller : in the ornamental portions of 
the roof and of the frames, 313, Of these, sixty-five stones 
were missing, as their empty settings showed. In November, 
1810, it was earned off to Cassel by the orders of the West- 
phalian government, but was returned to Marburg in 1814. 
During its absence, however, some archEeological thief had 
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extracted every engraved gem but one, and these have 
disappeared for ever. Fortunately, Professor Ullman availed 
himself of its removal from under the grating which had 
preserved it for six centuries to take impressions in sealing- 
wax of thirty-four int^li and one cameo. The most famous 
of all the camei was placed above the Madonna, a splendid 
sardonyx of three .layers, the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
regarded during the middle ages as a most wonderlul natural 
production, and for which a former Elector of Mayence is 
said to have offered in vain the whole village of Anemone- 
burg. Of this, unluckily, no drawing has been preserved. 
Of these wax impressions Oreuzer has published accurate 
fao-similes in his ArchEeologie, vol iii., with a long and 
instructive commentary upon the subject of each. These 
subjects may be briefly enumerated, to exhibit the' strange 
variety of engraved gems ofiered by the piety of crusaders 
and pilgrims, chieBy valuable then for their occult virtues. 
The cathedral at Marburg is the first pure gothic building 
raised in Germany, begun in 1235, and finished in forty-eight 
years, as the church of the Knights of the Teutonic Order. 

The species of the stones were not marked by TJllman ; 
probably the settings, and the hurry of the commissioners to 
be off with their booty, prevented his doing more than take 
the impressions, which we may conclude were those of all 
the engraved gems. 

1. Two goats under a tree ; good work. 2. Cupid on a lion; 
very archaic. 3. Jove seated ; common Boman. 4. Horse 
lying down, the head and neck of a cow appear above 
him ; good. 5. Warrior seated, his helmet on a cippus in 
front. I have little doubt that, in 1854 (at the sale of the 
Webb Gems), by one of those extraordinary chances so 
frequent in this study, this identical gem, a nicolo, came 
into my possession. The exact agreement in size, and in 
the singular false perspective of the hero's further leg, ren- 
ders this opinion almost a certainty. 6. Warrior advancing; 
fine. 7. Jove seated; rude. 8. Head of Pallas; fine; a 
largish stone. 9. Raven, above him the Delphic E; rude. 
10. Bonus Eventus, standing, with cornucopia ; fine. 10a. A 
Cufic legend. 11. Jove seated; rude. 12. Pox in a car 
drawn by two cocks ; fine. 13. Fortuna Nemesis, winged 
and helmeted ; fine and large. 14. A horseman, with what 
seems a torch over his shoulder (more probably his mantle) ; 
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rude work ; the only gem that has escaped, resembling a 
ruby. Id. Warrior seated, upon his hand a Victory, as it 
seems; fair. 16. A dolphin and two shells; Greet. 17. 
Head, laureated ; rude Roman. 18. Head, perhaps Medusa's ; 
fine. 19. Cray-fish; rude. 20. Arabic, not Cufic, legend, 
translated by Wahl as a Dutch name, "yon Frank." 21. 
Eoma seated between two Victories ; large stone, in the 
rudest Boman style. 22. Arabic legend. 23. Hercules 
standing, his hand resting on his club ; good. 24. Pegasus, 
or the Sassanian Winged Bull ; rude. 25. Potter at work ; 
good. 26. Persian king, slaying a monster ; rude. 27. Cufic 
legend; very neat. 29. Fortuna, or Nemesis; good. 31. 
Head of Apollo, bay-crowned ; in the field FIAIAN behind 
the head, and bay-sprig in front ; fine Greek work : large 
stone. 32. Bacchante, standing, with a tray upon her head; 
rude. 33. Cupid mounted upon a hippocampus; fine. 34. 
Aquarius pouring an amphora into a crater, or perhaps a 
Faun ; in the field fiaur large letters, the rest on the reverse, 
three letters, imperfect : Creuzer proposes the reading 
Til AMriEAH, " to Ampelus." 35. Circular cameo, head 
of Pallas in the early Greek manner and fiat relief. This 
stone, 1^ inch wide, was placed in the centre of the canopy 
over the fifth apostle. 

We find attached to this shrine the same story of a lumi- 
nous gem, as in the shrine at Egmund ; a large egg-shaped 
atone, placed above the grand cameo, was ever believed to 
give light in the hours of darkness ; but Creuzer ascertained 
it to be 00 more than rock-crystal. It was famous in the 
middle ages, as- the " Earfunkel " of Marburg. 

The " Tresor de Conques," a secluded abbey in Auvergne, 
still preserves the most important monuments of Carlo^ 
vingian art in existence, dedicated there by Charlemagne. 
Here is the statuette of Sainte Foy, Virgin and Martyr, seated 
on a throne, with a Byzantine crown on her head, and large 
square pendants in her ears, richly set with gems, the whole in 
gold rqxmsse, 80 c. (32 in.) high. Also the A of Charlemagne, 
only survivor of the alphabet, one letter of which was pre- 
sented to each of the principal abbeys of his time, framed 
of oak overlaid with silver gilt, 45 c, high, in form a triangle, 
with two verticals upon the base inside. In these, in the 
processional cross, and in the enameled phylacteries of the 
reliquaries, are set, amongst other stones, some sixty en- 
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graved gems and three camei, mostly of the Lower Empire. 
The most curious are, a lai^e sard, " a head of Caracalla, very 
coarse work ; a seated Isis, oa a large " tourmaline" ; and, 
most siugular of all, an amethyst intagUo, a man, his bead 
in front face, in a pleated robe, standing, in each hand a long 
foliated cross, precisely the type of a Carlovingian denier, 
legend, CARN. The Annalea Archeologiques for 1860 give 
many plates of the figures, and all the engraved stones. 

Amongst the " Vesselle de CAapeile" of Louis, Due d'ADJou, 
according to the iaventory drawn up about 1365, we find 
some instructive instances of this employment of camei. 
No. 23, " Un tableau d'argent dor^, seme par dedenz de 
esmeraudes granz et petites, balaiz granz et petiz, camahi- 
eiue granz et petiz, et menues perles grant quantite. Et 
ou milieu dudit tableau a uq tr^s grant caniahieu vermeil, 
DU quel a Nostre Dame gisant Nostre Seigneur en la cresche, 
et les angeles tout ehtour, et dessouz a Nostre Dame qui 
baigne son enfant, et derriere elle a Saint Josef seant. Et 
sieent le dit tableau sur un souage qui est seme de esmer- 
audes, de rubis d'Alisandre et de petites perles," &c This 
cameo, with its figures in red relief, "vermeil," abounds too 
much in figures, although interpreted as angels, and is alto- 
gether too elaborate a composition for a Byzantine Christian 
work, as the minute description of the subject at first would 
tempt one to conclude. Doubtless it was antique, and re- 
presented that &vorite theme of the Roman artists, the 
education of Bacchus. The good monk who drew up the 
inventory for Louis saw in the nymph Leucothea the Virgin 
Mary ; in the attendant genii, so many sportive angels ; 
and in the seated Silenus, that ever-present actor in the 
history of Bacchus, the patriarchal-looking Joseph. 

No. 25 is "Une crois longuc et grelle d'argent dore, et y 
est Nostre Seigneur en la dicte croiz tout estandu ; et est 
Tarbre d'icelle croiz fiom6 de perles et de pierrerie. Et a 
ou bout du bras de la croiz par en haut un camahieu ouquel 
a ij. chevaux qui menent un chariot, e les mene un home. 
Et es ij. bouz des travers do la croiz a ij. testes d'omme, et 
est I'une blanche et I'autre vermeille. Et ou bout d'icelle 
crois a un autre camahieu ou quel a une femme quise siet en 
unc chaire." 

The following extract from the Treaor de S. Denys is 
extremely valuable, since it describes a most elaborate 
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specimen of Carloringian metal-work, as well as the maDner 
in irhich remarkable engraved stones continued to retain their 
primary estimation, although for reasons totally diverse — for 
the aqua-marine here mentioned is the celebrated Julia 
Tilt, the work of Evodua ; the "gem of King David" is a 
lump of antique schmelze paste, of which I have seen speci- 
mens ezhibiting the same odd transition of colors on the 
change of light : — 

" Un tr& riche joyau et tr^ precieux reliquaire nomm6 
I'escrain do Charlemagne ^ cause qu'il a jadis servy I, la 
chapello do ce sainct empereur. Cette rare piece est en 
fa^on de tableau, composee de trois estages d'or, enrichie 
de grand nombre de pierres precieuses, comme d'aigues 
marines, saphirs, esmeraudes, cassldoines, rubis, grenats, et 
de tres belles perles orientales toutes enchassees en or. 
Entre ces pieneries 11 y en a une admirable large comme un 
douzain de France, taillee en ovale et encbass^e en or comme 
I^ autres, laquelle, estant posee sur la paulme de la main ou 
sur quelque autre lieu plat, paroist verte, et levee au jour 
elle semble estre de couleur de pourpre. EUe a autrefois servy 
au grand Koy David, comme il appert par lea lettres, 
burinees sur I'enchaussure que diseut — 'Hie lapis fuit 
Davidis r^ia et prophette.' 

" Sur la &isse de cet escrain ou buffet d'honneur on voit 
une aigue marine des plus belles, sur laquelle est representee 
en demy-relief I'effigie de Cleopatre, Royne d'Egypte, ou 
selon aucuns de la princesse Julia, fille de I'Empereur Tite ; 
pi^e trfes rare et admiree de tons ceux qui la voyent. 
Autour de cette effigie sent graves ces deux mots Grecs — ' 
EYOAOZ EHOIEI."" 

" Un excellent camahieu d'agathe blanche sur laquelle est 
relevee la face d'une femme couronnee, qui est I'effigie de la 
JRqyne de Saba, laquelle se transporta de son royaume en 
Jerusalem pour y voir le Roy Solomon et ouyr sa sapience, 
comme diet I'Escriture Saincte (3 Reg. 10), Cette piece est 
tres antique et digne de remarque. Elle est enchass^e en 
argent dore et enrichie de plusieura pierres precieuses." ^ 

The Treeor also boasted of important examples of imperial 
" ouychina et murrhina," now dedicated to the service of the 
altar ; e. g. : — 

* Trteii do a Deop, p. 102. " 3h., p. IM. 
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" TJti calice tr^ exquis fait d'une tr^ belle agathe, gaude- 
roirne par dehors, admirable pour la beaute et variete des 
couleurs que s'y soiit trouvees naturellement esparses 9a et 
la en fa^on de papier marbre," a comparisoii aptly, though 
undesignedly, illustrating Pliny's descriptioa of the Murrhina. 

" Une autre gondole de crysollte trea exquise, couleur de 
verd de mer : le pied et la bordure garnis d'or et enrichis 
de saphirs, gr^aats, piismea d'esmeraudes, et de soixante et 
dix perles orientales. Cette piece est grandement estim^e 
par ceux qui ee connoissent eu pierreries. Etle fut jadis 
engagee par le Roy Louia le Groa (1108 — 1137) et desea- 
g^ee de son consenteiAeiit par I'Abb^ Suger, qui en paya 
60 marcs d'argent, grande somme pour ces temps I^ EUe 
a este faite ou du moins garnie par Sainct Eloy, comme le 
mesme Suger asseure au livre de sea gestes. ' Quod yaa' 
(dit il, parlant de cette gondole) 'tarn pro pretiosa lapidis 
qualitate quara integra sui quantitate mirificum, inclusorio 
Sancti Eligii opere constat esse ornatum ; quod omnium 
artificum judicio pretiosissimum sestimatur.'" 

In the cathedral of Brunawick is still shown a singular 
adaptation of antique jewels to the decoration of a reliquary ; 
it is the arm of St Blaize, brought from Palestine by Henry 
the Lion in the eleventh century, encased ia silver, on the 
fingers of which are no less than fourteen rings. 

Numerous "Lapidaria" are extant, both in MS. and in 
the collection published by Camillo Leonardo in 1502 (ascribed 
to Solomon, Chael, Ragiel, and Rabanus Maurus), minutely 
describing the virtues of the diflFerent figures engraved on 
gems. Nonsensical as are their explanations of the designs 
and of their deductions thence, these doctrines were firmly 
believed during the middle ages. The mode of expression 
occasionally used makes the reader more than suspect that 
the compilers of these guides mistook (like the Marburghers 
above mentioned) the engravings upon the stones for the 
actual work of nature, so completely had all knowledge of 
this art perished. 

In the Patent KoU 51 Henry III. (a.d. 1266—67) a list 
has been preserved of jewels collected by that king for the 
enrichment of the shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. Some may have been obtained at Rome by 
the Abbot of Westminster, Richard de Ware, who was sent 
to Italy at that time, and brought over Peter, " civis 
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Komaiius," by -whom the basement of tbe shrine was con- 
structed, ornamented with glass mosaic and marbles, and 
upon this was placed the golden jeweled feretory wrought 
by two goldsmiths of London. Fitz-Otho and Edward his 
son. The entiy on the Patent Roll, from which the following 
particulars regarding this shrine are derived, enumerates the 
costly prorision made by Henry III. — " Lapides pretiosos et 
jocalia deputata casse sive feretro in quo corpus beatissimi 
Edwardi Regis disposuimus coUocari." ' 

" Firmaculiun cum camauto in medio... anulus cum saphiro 
inciso ' . . . baculus continens vij. anulos cum cham^utis 
parvis ... pulchrum cbamahutum cum imaginibus filiorum 
Jacobi in capsa aurea cum rubettis et Bmaragdioibus in cir- 
cumfercntia...camahutum cum tribus imaginibus in capsa 
aurea ^ ... camahutum cum imaginibus Moysia et serpentis " 
(Esculapius ?) " ... camahutum cum magno capite ... cbama- 
hutum cum curru et equitibus...chamahutum cum imagine in 
medio... chamahutum cum imagine regis.. .cbamahutum op- 
timum cum ij. albis imaginibus,.. chamahutum cum imagine 
leonis ... chamahutum cum duabus imaginibus et arbore 
...chamahutum cum capite elevato.. .chamahutum cum ij. 
capitibus.. .chamahutum cum imagine beate Marie. ..chama- 
hutum cum capite duplicato... magna perlaad modumchama- 
buti... cbamahutum cum aquila..." 

The list continaea with a further enumeration of camei 
thus described — "cum ij. angelis...cum ymagine alba... 
cum capite albo...cum capite bene crinato.. .chamahutum 
album cum imagine mulieris cum puero et dracone " (Ceres 
and Triptolemus?) "...chamahutum cum equc.cum capite et 
leone opposite in capsa aurea ad modum cruci3...cum capite 
alho barbato...in capsa aurea ad modum crucis cum bove... 
cum imagine alba cum magestate ex parte alba*.. .chama- 
hutum in capsa aurea ad modum targie...cum ij. capitibus 
albis ...cum latlcibus (lyncibus 1) et curru. ..cum cane. ..cum 
capite barbate. ..chamahutum cristallinum cum capite. ..cum 
capite ruflb'...cum capite bipertito" (Janus?) "crinato.. .cum 

1 Extracted from Canoa Rock's in- tha "camihiitmii,'* ii dMcribed oa "in 

(ftla&bls repertorj of EoclesiMtiotl oapoi uiren," or " in capM nurj." 

AatiquitiM, tba "Chureh of Our * Other camel are mentioned "cum 

Fathen," vol. iii. parti, p. S99. mageatate,- i.e., Ood the Father (a 

' Mention U made of a second ring Senpia, ur Jupitarpoisiblyl}. 

"cum nphtio inclM." * This deacrlptioa occurs again Ic 

■ In each cue, in tiia folbiring ilemis other inilaneaa, ^. (^ lOOQ IC 
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Ieone...j. chamahutum in anulo pontificali." The Dumber of 
camei is in all not less than eighty-five. 

Amongst precious stones the following are enumerated ; 
each is described as " in capsa aurea," or "in capsa argenti." 
— "Ouicleus — saphirus — citrinus — amattata — prasina — canis 
onicleus — phiola oniclea et alia cristallina — balesii — minute 
prasine in una chinchia — perls in una chiuchia,"" Ac 
"Saphirus erinitus in capsa aurea" may have been an 
asteria sapphire. We find also "ij. panchii calcidonii," 
probably for panchri (Pliny), multicolored; also "decern, 
cokille et unum album capud ; " these cokille, coguUles, were 
possibly disks of mother-o'-pearl, at that time accounted 
very precious, and of which numerous examples are to be 
seen on the GrOthic crowns found at Guarrazar, and now pre- 
served at Paris in the Musee des Thermes.' They occur also 
on the Marburg shrine, and on the crown of Queen Theo- 
delinda at Monza noticed by Mr. Burges in this Journal." 
Theophilus alludes to the use of mother-o'-pearl in gold- 
smiths' work." The expression "capite elevato," repeatedly 
occurring in the foregoing list of camei, clearly signifies 
work in very high relief or more than mezzo-relievo. The 
"capita oniclea" I suppose to have been heads carved en 
ronde basse. 

The feretrum was furthermore enriched by Henry III. 
■with images representing St. Peter trampling upon Nero, 
St. Edmund, and other regal personages, set with precious 
stones, emeralds, sapphires, " balesiis, granatig, rubettis," &c. 
I may refer to the Patent Roll, as cited by Canon Rock, for 
more full details. 

The following item claims notice : — ^" unum magnum 
chamahutum in capsa aurea cum cathena aurea," valued at 
the enormous price of 200^., ec^ual to about 4000/. at the 
present time. 

This shrine may be supposed to have remained intact down 
to the time of the suppression of the monastery. All the valu- 
able portion would then have been confiscated for the king's 

' Thii term here ooeun Tep«*Udlj; ' Catalogue dw Obg'eti d'Art, fte., 

it U aomewbat obacurs ; thn glonaries expouSs au Muade dm Ttierom, pp. SSfi, 

givo ehinchillia (nhence Fr. quincaUUrit), 8G7> edit. 18B4. 

or ekimica, reconditoriam, apoClieca, ftc ' Anh. Joura., vol, lir. p. 14. 

In old Freucb eiincAe sJgniQra a piecfl or ' TheophUus, lib. iii. c VS. "Secao- 

clotb, cAifon, innliicli pouiblj tha jeireU tur cboncbiB luarino per partM et iuds 

may btve been wrapped up. limantur margafitO!." i-ii^n lo 
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use, as is recorded in tlie case of the Canterbury shrine, of which 
the spoils in gold and jewels filled two chests, that required 
six or eight strong men, according to Stow, to carry each 
chest out of the church. Henry VIII. being a man of taste 
and a particular admirer of camei, as would appear from the 
number of fine ones with his portnut still eztfint, the antique 
gems in this grand acquisition must have been highly 
appreciated by him, and very probably were added to his 
other numerous treasures of art. Hence it may be a question 
whether some of those now in the Royal CollecUon may not 
descend from this source ; something tangible might be 
ascertained by comparing their subjects with those described 
in the above list 
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BOHAN EBMAIN3 SISCOTERED AT ATENCHES, THE CHIEF CITT 
OP THE HELVETII. 



IlT a former volume of this Journal an account was given 
of a relic of unusual rarity found at Avenches or Wifflisbui^, 
in the Canton de Vaud, namely, a bronze die for striking 
GauHsh or Helvetian gold coins.' The vestiges of public 
buildings, such as a theatre, an amphitheatre, temples, and 
tessellated floors, with the numerous minor relics usually 
found on Koman sites, give ample evidence, as was before 
observed, of the wealth and splendor of the aocieDt 
Aventicum, m all probability the most important place in 
the country of the Helvetii. After the invasion of the 
Bomans, it appears to have been the capital of Helvetia and 
a very prosperous city, especially in the time of Vespasiao, 
who founded as it is believed a colony of Veterans, desig- 
nated — " Colonia Fia Flavia Constans Emerita," as shown 
by certain inscribed monumenta there brought to light 
Amongst these there is one found some years since, which 
cannot fail to be regarded with particular interest by the 
English archaeologist as containing an allusion to one of the 
campaigns in Sritain, and also to Claudius, whose expedition 
at the instance of the exiled Bericus forms so important a 
period in the subjugation of the Britons by the imperial 
legions. This inscription, commemorative of military dis- 
tinctions conferred on a tribune of the fourth legion, the 
hasta pura and golden crown, is doubtless known to those 
who are familiar with the lapidary epigraphy of Switzerland. 
We may, however, be permitted to invite attention anew to 
60 interesting a memorial, according to the reading given 
with the lacunee supplied by the learned Mommsen.' 

' Arch. Jonm., vol. xii. p. SI 
* laacript. Confoed. Halvet. 
Theod. Homnimi, Mitth. d. AnUqu. Arenahei, 



* laacript. Confoed. I 
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BOHATT BSHAINS DISCOTBBEO AT ATEHOHSa. 

OllYL • • F FAB ' CAMILLO 
SjAO • ATG • MAO ' TBIB * MIL 
a ■ IIH • MACBD ■ HAST • PTBA 
: ■ COBONA • ATBBA " DONATO 
Tl • CLATDIO • CAB8ABE * ATO 
IT]BB • CTM ■ AB ■ BO • BV0CATV8 
i]n ■ BEITANNIA ■ MILtTASSET 
C]0L • PIA ■ FLAVIA ' CONSTANS 
EHBBITA ' HRLVETIOB. 
EX. D D. 



Portions of mosaic paTement, and numerous other valu- 
able Roman relics have constantly been brought to light at 
Arenches. Under the direction of the active and inteUigent 
conservator of the museum at that place, M. Caspari, recent 
excavations have been carried out Tvith good results ; founda- 
tions of dwellings have been disinterred ; domestic imple- 
ments, personal ornaments and other relics have been 
collected in great variety. H. Caspari relates in a short 
communication to the " Indicateur d'Histoire et d'Antiquites 
Suissea," that tessellated floors of large dimensions and in 
good preservation had been uncovered during the last year, 
aad that Cobnel Schairrer had presented to the museum at 
Aveoches numerous antiquities found on his property within 
the area of the Roman city. He mentions particularly a 
fibula in form of a star, which seems to have been enameled, 
also several other personal ornaments, a bronze handle of 
elegant fashion to which is appended a ribbed vase of white 
glass ; iron relics, tessene (" marques de jeu") in bone and 
glass, iron styli, bronze pens for writing, and silver medals 
of Geta or EUogabalus. A statuette of Jupiter, in bronze, 
and several other objects of value have likewise enriched the 
museum, which is well deserving of the examination of the 
archffiologist who may visit Switzerland. 

Amongst minor relics found in the course of excavation 
lately made by Colonel Schairrer, the bronze pens (" plumes 
en cuivre") have been justly regarded by Dr. Keller as 
objects of special interest, no example of a Roman ccdamtis 
of metal having previously been brought under his notice in 
the course of bis accurate and extensive investigations. 
Ancient ornaments and implements of the Roman period 
have occurred, however, abundantly at the numerpus sites of 
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Boman occupation in Switzerland, and many of these dis- 
coveries have enriched the Transactions of the Antiquaries 
of Zurich, under Dr. Keller's intelligent direction. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Dr. Keller for draw- 
ings of the bronze calamus with its case, both of which are 
here figured, found as above stated at Aventicum. The pen 
consists of a hollow tube formed of a thin plate of metal, the 
end adapted for writing being wider than the upper 
extremity, (^ which a portion has perished by oxidation, so 
that the length of the tube in its original state cannot be 
precisely ascertained. Inside the cleft extremity there are 
traces of gilding. The case (calamarius or theca calamaria,) 
measures about 5^ inches in length (14 centim.), it is, like 
the pen, rather wider at one end than at the other. 7he 
bronze pen with the clefb point {fissipes, as designated by 
Ausonius), resembles in its fashion the metallic pens of our 
own times ; it is similar to the calami figured in the Museo 
Borbonico, t. i. tav. zii., and by Grivaud de la Yincelle, 
Arts et Hitlers des anciens, plates viii. ix. A pen-case has 
been described, as Dr. Keller informs us, by Martorelli,' and 
the pen therein enclosed is noticed by that author as of 
metal. The ordinary reed, however, was probably the kind 
of pen most in use ; it appears, on various Roman remainf^ 
for example in a Fompeian painting, often copied, in which a 
double inkstand is seen with a calamus resting upon it.* 
The best reeds, as we learn from Pliny, were obtained from 
Egypt and Cnidus. 

In regard to the use of metallic pens in later times. Dr. 
Keller observed that he had stated erroneously, as he now 
believes, that the Irish scribes did not use pens of metaL' 
It is certain that before the invention of printing bronze or 
brass pens were in use. Thus in the first edition of Cicere, 
printed by Fust at Mayence in 1465, the following state- 
ment is found in the colophon — " Hoc clarissimi U. T. 
Ciceronis opus Johannes Fust Moguntinus civis non atra- 
mento plumali canna neque serea sed arte quadam per- 
pulcra, Petri manu pueri mei feliciter effeci, finitum Anno 

M.CCCC.LXT." 

■ HuionlU, de neia theot oaknuvU; Diplom., t.1, p. S3fl; Wullf, EI^mMiU 

Ke»p. *lo. 1T6G, de PalMgnphig, fto. 

* F1pu«d in Kch'i DiatbnuT, *. * Hitthsiluiigrii, fte. of Uie Sode^ <d 

Anmdo. of tho DM of raed pena ill the Antiqaariee of ZOrieh, toL Tii. fl 7IX 

Hiddls Ago^ MS the NouTMu Tr^U de ^ ^ 1,.(H>Q|C 
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LE8 MICHELLETTES: TWO LARGE ENGLISH CAIHSOS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH , CENTURY PEE8EEVED AT MOHT ST. MICHEL 
IN NOEMANDY. 



In the remarkable series of dissertatioua by the Emperor 
of the French on subjects which the eyeots of our times 
have invested with more than ordinary interest, namely the 
Tolumes entitled " Etudes sur le passe et I'aveniF de I'Artil- 
lerie," allusion is made to " deux bombardea prises sur les 
Anglais au siege de Saint Michel en 1423, et qui sent encore 
•ictuellement dans cette Tille."' A representation of these 
guns on a small scale is given by Colonel Fave, and a larger 
one, but by no means accurate, will he found in the "Recueil 
des houches £k feu les plus remarquables," by General Marion 
and Captain Martin de Brettes, pi. Ixxxi. As we have no 
cannon in England of that early period whose date is so 
well estahUshed, the MidieUettes at the Mont St. Michel 
possess, to the EngUsh military archieologist, a very peculiar 
interest. In point of size the larger of the two guns is little 
inferior to that "muckle-mouthed murtherer" Mons Meg, of 
whose history, however, nothing authentic is known before 
Iier first employment in 1489 ;^ it may be reasonably con- 
jectured that, like her, they are the workmanship of those 
sturdy Flemish artizans who so early maintained their 
struggles for municipal independence by their superior me- 
chanical skill.* 

> See B more dat&iled Bccoiint of Pro- eiga time U stated to haTS been "\ la 

faaarPole'i axemioKtion or theaeoDcieDt fin du moiB d'Octobre, 1123." Reoueil, 

oumon in a niflmoir by Qen. ijetraj. Put li. p. 9. This U, howBTsr, ths date 

in the Prooe«diagi of tba Royal Artillery of the commeDoemaat of Uie eiege, not 

InatitnUoo, Woolwicb, vol. iv,, from of tha ead of it. 

whidi by hii kind permiaaion llie notices ' See Mr. Hewitt'a Hemoii on Uon- 

bara giveo bavo been extracted. Ueg, ArchsoL Journ., vol. i. p. 26. That 

* Etudea, Ac.ouTrSBecoDtiDfieltl'aide fine old bombard is figured among the 

de* notes da rEmperear, par Favri, woodcuts which accompany this mamoir. 

Colonel d'Artillerie, I'un de ses atdei-de- * la tha Compotat of eipsDaea of ths 

famp; 1862, toL iiL p. 119. The pre- Earl of Salisbury In the French wiiri. 
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The chronicle of Froissart, it is hardly necessary to say, 
does not extend to the year 1423 ; it is remarkable that 
Monstrelet, ^ho relates the events of that year at some 
length, is silent as to the reverses of the English before 
Mont St. Michel, although he relates the attempt of the 
French to take Avranches by a coup de main in which they 
were unsuccessful." It might lead us to suppose that guns 
of 15 or even 19 inches calibre were not of such extreme 
rarity in the fifteenth century as to make their loss or their 
acquisition regarded as a matter of great importance, did 
not Richard Grafton assure us that such was not the case. 
The English had then, as thejjr have usually had since, an 
advantage in the mechanical perfection of their artillery, 
and the capture must have been a notable event. Thus, 
speaking of the siege of "Manns" (Le Mans) in 1424, he 
says: — "The Englishemen approched as nighe to the walles 
as they might without their losse and detriment, and shot 
against their walles great stones out of great Goonnes (whiche 
kinde of enginnes before that tyme. was very little seene or 
hearde of in Fraunce), the strokes whereof so shaked, 
crushed, and riued the walles, that within fewe dayes the 
Citie was dispoyled of all her towres and outward defences. 
The citizens of Mauns much marveilyng at these newe 
orgaynes " gave up the town to their assailants.* Even 
Holinshed, writiug as near the time as we now are to the 
campaigns of Marlborough, did not regard this enterprise in 
Normandy as worthy of notice. Perhaps the brilliant 
appearance of the Maid of Orleans, four or five years later, 
eclipsed the minor events of the period, or the vital interest 
at stake in the heart of the French monarchy caused the 
border warfare to sink into comparative insignificance ; 
whatever be the cause, no allusion to this siege of Mont St. 
Michel has been found in any English Chronicle, nor are 

rendered after bis untimely death &t the edited bj the Ber. J. SteTBnwn ; 

■iege of Orle&as, id 142S, a pajniBnt of CbroniclrB and Hemorials of GrMt 

a thouund morke aterling ftppsEui to Britain, Slc The use of euinon forOis 

John Parker of " ChiBthunte," for pur- defance of towtia in the Low Comitriea 

vejing cannon, balls of ilone, cartfi, datei from tba middle of thg faiuteanth 

oablea, and other nacesaariei for the (aid century; the huge cannon at Ohent, 

oatuton, which may have been of Flemish ealled IkuU OrieU, ia said to bave be«n 

manuikcture. There is no indication used in 1382 by Philip Van Artetelde 

whether the cannon were wrought in at the siege of Audenarde. 

England. See Letters and Papers illua- * Monstrelet, Chron., Ur. ii. c IS. 

tratiiB of the Wan in Franco duriog tba * Qrafton, Chmiicla* of Eneland, Lou' 

wign of Honry VI., vol L- p. *0T, don, 1689; 3 Hen, VLip. Miy,, i . 
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there any particalars relating to the siege among the 
valuable letters and papers illustrative of the wars of Henry 
VI. in France, edited hy the Rev. J. Stevenson for the 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain now in course of 
publication. Fortunately, a local historian, the Abbe Des- 
roches, has given the following interesting narrative of the 
events.' 

It was, according to this writer, a period of frightful 
calamity. Attacks, surprises, and combats followed in rapid 
succession, the vanquished of to-day being often the victors of 
to-mon-ow. The country immediately around Mont St. 
Michel was more particularly the theatre of these exploits 
and disasters, Jean de Harcourt, count d'Aumale, made fre- 
quent excursions; one day he learnt that the English captain, 
" Jean de la Pole," had started from Normandy with two 
thousand five hundred men to pillage Anjou.' Desirous of 
catting off his retreat, d'Aumale summoned his fighting men 
from ail parts ; Jean de Lahaye, baron de Coulonces, brought 
a goodly company, and they were not long before they 
lighted upon the English who were in the act of driving off 
great herds of beeves. " Quand les batailles dudit comte 
d'Aumale et dudit la Poule Anglais," says a contemporary 
historian, " iurent prfes I'une de I'autre comme un trait d'arc, 
les Anglais marchaient fort, et en marcbant ils piquaient 
devant eux de gros paux ... II y eut de grandes vaillances 
d'annes faites, mais les dites Anglais ne purent soutenir le 
faiz que leur baillaient les Fran^ais, et furent defaits et les 
chefs furent pris." Not long after the English set siege to 
Mont St. Michel by sea and land ; this occurred towards the 
end of October, 1423. They drew on with formidable 
artillery and fifteen thousand men under the command of 
the "comte de Lescale" (Thomas, lord Scales).^ Their 



' Histoire da Hont Saiub Uichet et da &a Qrallon relaUt, th« Esrl of Su&blk 

I'KDden diociga d'ATranchea, par H. wns appoicted captain of the siege b; tha 

I'AbM DMroehe^ Caen, 1839, Kegent, Duke of Bedford. 

■ John de la Pole, u itated in a * Thoma*, lord Si^ei, iraa retained 

mamoir by M. da Loroque od the Hont by indantiira Hen. V. to aerre the 

6L Hichal (U^m. de la Soe. dea Antiqa. king in bis wars in Fraoca with tneoty 

da Norm.. iS£0, p. lixiiv.), vaa brother men at arma and sixty aroheiB, and ba 

of thaEarl of Suffolk, Williimdela Pole. took active part in the campaign* of 

The &rl took ao native part in tbe French the foUoning reign. In 3 Hen. TI, he 

wars of Henry V. and Henry VL under waa with the Earla of Salisbury and 

the Earl of Salisbury, and, at the siege of Suffolk at the siege and caking of La 

Orleaoa in 6 Hen. VI. a.d. 1128, that Hans and other towns nnd cutlei in 

nobleman hkTiiig beeDsIaiD by a "goon," Franca. Dugd. Bar., 'vol, i. p. 61$, 
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Bi^e works (pastilles) surrounded tiie place on ihe land 
side, and they had numerous small ressels of 'war on the 
sea side. At the tidings of danger menacing this important 
point, the soldiers of the counties of Avranches, Vire, 
Coutances, Valoguea and Caen hurried to the defence, and 
Louis d'Estouterille was made governor. The 6rst assault 
of the English preceded hy a fierce cannonade was a failure ; 
they were beaten off much discouraged, and beheld in 
superstitious fancy the Archangel Michael fighting in defence 
of the monks. Lord Scales next sought to try his fortune 
in a naval attack, and covered the bay with shipping. It is 
related that a hermit on the neighbouring Mont Tombelaine' 
gave him warning that, as often as the fleet menaced 
the Mont St. Michel, he beheld the Archangel stirring 
up storms to engulf the ships. The English commander 
paid no attention to these menaces ; scarcely had his vessels 
taken their places around the Mount when a tempest scat- 
tered them, and the shore was strewed with wreck inter- 
mingled with the bodies of those who had perished. 

Profiting by the eight days of neap-tide, during which the 
Mont St Michel is approachable at all hours, Uie English 
recommenced the attack by land. Their batteries were 
ready by sunrise, two of their pieces were of prodigious 
calibre and threw stone balls of great size and weight The 
walls of the lower part of the town were shattered, and the 
English precipitated themselves in assault with greater 
resolution than they had shown since ihe siege began, 
but the defence was no leas vigorous than the attack. The 
ladders were capsized, the assailants were pitched into the 
ditch ; they returned to the assault replaced their ladders 
and succeeded in gaining the rampart. The carnage was 
frightful. The defenders, particularly the Sieur de Cantilly, 
Thomas de Brayeuse, and Guillaume Carbonel fought with 
desperation ; they were, however, driven into the castle. 
Then the monks, trembling for liberty, united with their 
defenders and took part in the fray ; the Enghsh seemed to 
multiply, and the abbey was on the point of falhng into their 
hands,whenthe bravest of the knights, Jean de Gluiton, Thomas 
de la Paluelle, Robert du Homme, Guillaume de Verdun, 

I Tumba Bcli, > twin iilst iboat two Mriod. Sm a map of tlu bay of Mont 

miles dutant, OD which, ualio on Hoot St. Hichel,UemoirM,Soc. dci Antiqn-clB 

St Uichal, it i* luppoted that then may Horm.,TD]. zir. 
h»va l>B«n an ilUr to BmI in the pagsn |, i. , V^.dOQlC 
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and the CheTalier de Breuilly, forced their way through the 
combatants, broke the Enghsh ranks and reached the 
pennons which they threw under foot. 

Then, according to the chronicler, did the English give 
way. In Tain did their leader endeavor to hold them 
t(^ether — in vain did he set an example of gallantry — he was 
carried away in the cro^vd, and the rout became general. 
The baggage, military chest, the equipages, artillery, and 
the provisions, all fell into the hands of the garrison. 
Dejected by this reverse the English converted the siege 
into a blockade which lasted till April, 1424, when the 
Bretons, led by Guillaume de Montfort, Bishop of St. Malo, 
dispersed or sunk the shipping and threw succour into the 
Mount. Bepulsed by sea and land, the English lost courage, 
but they did not cease to watch the fortress and look out for 
a chance of gaining it by surprise. They maintained troops 
in the neighbourhood at Genets and at Ardevon, where a 
bastilie had been constructed ; they rebuilt others at Servan 
and at Tanis, where the blockade was maintained, and 
frequent skirmishes took place. 

" En ce temps," says a contemporary historian quoted by 
the Abb^ Desroches, " ceux de la gamtson dudit Mont 
saillaient souvent et presque tous les jours pour escarmoucher 
avec les Anglais, et y fesait-on de belles amies. Messire 
Jean de la Haye, baron de Coulonces, ctait lors en un 
chateau du has Maine nomrae Mayenne la Juhais, et allaient 
souvent de ses gens audit Mont St. Michel, et pareillement 
de ceuz du Mont i Mayenne ; ledit baron S9eut la mani^re 
et r^tat des Anglais, et fit<savoir ^ ceux du Mont qu'ils 
saillissent un certain jour et livrasaent grosse escarmouche 
au jour de vendredy, et qu'il y serait sans faute ; et ainsi fut 
fait, car ledit de Coulonces partit de sa place avant le jour, 
accompagn^ de ceux de sa garnison qui chevauch^rent neuf 
iL dix heues ; puis eux et leurs chevaux repurent assez 
l^rement, et apr^ ils remont^rent & cheval en venant tout 
droit vera la place des Anglais ; et cependant ceux du Mont, 
qui avaient bien esp^rance que ledit baron viendrait, sail- 
lirent pour escarmoucher et aussi firent les Anglais, et 
toujours Fran9ais saillaient de leur place et aussi fesaient 
Anglais de leur part, tellement que de deux k trois cents 
repouss^rent les Fran^ais jusque pr^ du Mont : et lors 
environ deux heures aprfes midi arriv^rent ledit baron de 
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Couloncea et sa compagn^e, et ae mit entre Ardevon et les 
Anglais tellement qu'ils eussent pu entrer en leur place pu 
. . . qu'ils n'eusseiit sans passer parmi les Fran^aia que avait 
ledit Coulonces. Finalement ceux du Mont et les autres 
Pran9aia chargSrent 4 coup sur les dits Anglais, lesquels se 
defendirent vaillamment, mais ils ne purent resister et furent 
d^&its, et y en eut de deux cents ^ douze ringts de morts et 
de pris, et entre les autres y fut pris Messire Nicholas 
Burdet, Anglais ; puis ledit baron de Coulonces et sa com- 
pagn^e s'en retourn^rent joyeux en sa place de Majenne la 
Juhais." 

Here 'we hare a distinct account of the disaster of the 
English. They were taken in rear by the baron of Cou- 
lonces, surprised, and routed ; the time appears to have 
been not long subsequent to the end of April, 1424. They 
abandoned their bastilles of Ardevon, Servan, and Tanis, with 
another near the Bourg des Pas, and, losing hope of success, 
they retired, leaving a garrison on the Mont Tombelaine to 
annoy that of the Mont St. Michel. The gallant knights, says 
the Abbe, erected a memorable monument of their victoiy. 
They placed at the entrance gate on the Mount two enormous 
pieces of ordnance of which they had made themselves 
masters ; these were formed, as described hereafter, of thick 
bars of iron bound by hoops of the same material. 

Professor Pole, P.R.S., whose association with the Com- 
mittee on Iron Defences has led him to take a warm interest 
in subjects relating to artillery, having proposed to spend 
bis vacation in 1863 on the coast of Normandy, his attention 
was called by General Lefroy to these curious relics of 
ancient warfare, and with characteristic activity he forth- 
with proceeded to visit and examine them. By the 
assistance of M. Marquet, Director of the prison establish- 
ment at the Mont St. Michel, his researches were completely 
successful.^ We are indebted to Mr. Pole for the follow- 
ing description of these remarkable specimens of wrought 
iron cannon at so early a period : — 

' Profeeaor Pole'* graphic and ipirited qunt, the eonrteoos " Diroctsur di U 

nurative of liU eiplorntjoni, and of the Maieon Ceotrale de detention," wilt be 

diffioulcies which he succeufully ea- found full]i detaile<i in theProceedingsof 

countered batween the rival aathorities the fioyal Actilleiy lostitutioii at WdoI- 

on the Rock, — the maire of the little wicb. vol. it., from which ubefore Btit«d 

fishing lilinga or conmmte, to which, u wa have been peimittsd to extract this 

HllegCHl, the guuB belonged,— the oom- eurioug neeount of tw MidiMcttm, , 
mandaat of the fortress — and M. Mar- i i viOOvK 
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" The guns now stand in front of the second gate of the 
fortress, their general position being here shown (see" wood- 
cut). They are in bad condition, being much corroded, the 
rust coTering them in large flaky masses ; this renders it 
difficult to obtain accurate dimensions, or to gather satisfac- 
tory details as to their construction. The particulars given, 
however, may be relied on, as I took them with all possible 
oare. I found that each of the guns had a granite ball in 



Vldw of tho GaUwaj aad poiitlon of !ft MiehtUeUtif nroui a Photogra|>b t^iken in 1603' 

the barrel, some distance down, which had been there 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and they had 
become firmly fixed by rust and dirt. To examine the 
interior it was necessary to draw the balls, as well as to 
clear the barrels of a mass of hard conglomerated rubbish 
that filled them behind the balls. It was not possible, in 
the time, to effect this latter operation perfectly, and there- 
fore the dimensions of the small chamber may be somewhat 
uncertain. The two guns are of different sizes. , dOQlc 
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" The larger gun (fig. 1) is on the south side of the gate. 
It is '19 in. in calibre, and 12 ft. in length, of -which the 
chamber composes more than one-fourth. The granite 
balls, of which several lie about, are about 18in. in diameter.' 
The general couBtruction is evidently similar to that of the 
smaller gun, hut the bars and hoops are not so distinctly 
visible ; the internal longitudinal 
bars are about 3 in. -wide ; the 
hoops are visible round the back 
end of the barrel The breech- 
chamber piece connsts externally 
of ten longitudinal bars, the con- 
struction being evidently similar to 
that of the smaller gun. The 
muzzle of the gun is somewhat 
ra^ed, and it has no projecting 
rings like the small gun ; possibly a piece may have been 
carried away. There are no eyes or rings ; there is a trace 
of a projection where one of the eyes may have been, but I 
found nothing corresponding to it on the opposite side. 

" The smaller gun is on the north or left-hand side 
of the gateway. The dimensions will be seen from the 
accompanying woodcut (fig. 2) ; it is 15 in. in calibre, and 
1 1 ft. 9 in. in length. The granite ball is rough in shape, 
about ^ or an inch less in diameter than the calibre. The 
construction of the barrel is clearly visible ; it is formed of 
wrought-iron, being in fact a true 'built-up' gun. The 
inside is made up of longitudinal bars, each about 2f jn. 
wide by 1 in. thick, and round the outside are seen the lines 
of hoops, each about 2| in. wide, placed quite close to each 
other. It is not possible to discover whether the hooping is 
single, or in several layers. The exterior of the breech or 
powder-chamber consists, not of hoops, but of longitudinal 
bars, their flat surfaces giving to it the section of a polygon. 
This would seem exceedingly weak, but the longitu^al 
marks on the exterior are perfectly distinct, and there is 
not the slightest trace of hooping. Tlie construction of this 
chamber and of the breech end of the barrel is obscure ; I 
examined the parts ns carefully as possible, but without 
gaining anything towards an explanation. The hoops are 

* One of theae shot hH been reoentl; prewnted bj M. Marquat to ths Mohqui 
-'ArlUlery at Woolwich. ^^^ ,iA.(lt>QlC 
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distinct od the commencement of the barrel, and this made 
me suspect, before examining the interior, that the breech- 
piece was solid, and that the powder had been placed in the 
barrel, as in modern guns. But, on clearing the inside, the 
chamber appeared. The gun has an eje on each side for a 
ring ; one of the rings, a split one, is Btill there, as shown in 
the woodcut ; the other eye is broken, and the ring gone. 
The eyes appear to have formed one mass with the hoop 
encircling the gun at that place. The powder-chamber of 
this gun appears shallower than that of the larger one ; it 
is, however, possible that the bottom may have become 
stopped up with some hard substance. The exterior of both 
guns is rough and irregular ; this is doubtless caused to a 
great extent by rust, but I think that the Burface must 
originally have been far from smooth and even. I cannot 
find any trace of a Tent-hole in either gun. 

" I estimate the present weight of the lai-ge gun as about 
5^ tons, and that of the small gun as about 3^ tons. The 
granite ball for the large gtm would probably weigh about 
aOO lbs. 

" The Mont St. Michel is distant about 1 to 1^ mile from 
the nearest coast, and the intervening sands are overflowed 
at high water, except at neap-tides. The besiegers cannot, 
I should think, have used the guns on the shore, but, as 
they succeeded in breaching the walls, they must have 
either fired them afloat or mounted them in battery on the 
sands. Tradition affirms the latter, and adds that, on the 
repulse of the ^English, the knights took possession of the 
guns and hoisted them high up on the rock, where they 
remained till 1 793. In that turbulent year, it is said, the 
Revolutionists threw them down upon the sands again, and 
they lay there, washed by the sea, till about twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, -when they were placed in their 
present position. I have been indebted to M. Marquet, the 
director of the Maison Centrale at Mont St Michel, for 
the facilities given me in the examination of the guns." 



Tub obacurily of the Iransaction in wliieh the Michellettes ircre lost and 
won induces na to annei extrncta from two otiier writori, fumiaheil to 
Professor Pole bj M. Marqaet. It is to be regretted that be bad not 
been able to procure an eitract from tlie contemporarj Latin Clironicle 

VOL. XIII. ' ' "■ ■ ' =t.S 
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wliicli is probably the foundation of ilII the accounta, and is aaid to exiit 
io tb« public library nt ATraactie^ It tniglit eipUiu certain paisliDg dia- 
crepancieB of date. Lehericher mskea the aiege last nith ioterrala from 
1423 to 1427, in which year ho places the capture of the cannon, and 
he disconnects this ereat entirely from the successful surprise of the 
Baron de Coulonces. Oirard brings the whole transaction down to the 
jeara 1433-4. The autliority of tJie Abb<! Desroches may be preferred, 
snpported as it is by the authors of the Etudei and the Rccufil, It t> 
also the date giren in the Siitoire PUtoretque. 

The following account is token from " ATranchin Uonnmental et Hm- 
torique," by Edouard Lehericher : — * 

" Cependant les Anglais s'^taieut empar^ de toute la Kormandie, et 
avaient peu a peu resserr^ le cercle de leura troupes autoar da Mont St 
Michel, le seul point de toute la province ot flottait encore la bonniere de 
France, et ou 1 independance nationole etait vaillonunent difendoe psr 
quelques nioines et qoelques cheTaliers. 11 fallait que ce Hont, si mer- 
veiileux en tont, offilt encore le rare spectacle d'one forteresse qui g«rde la 
nationality qaand tout le pays est conquis, foyer socre oil yit le fen qiu 
remplira nn jour les cceurs et les enSammera contre I'etranger. Les 
moinea du Mont, ae royant sans pastcur et leurs gens de guerre sons 
capitaine, e'adressirent au Dauphin, qui dtrigoait les affaires dons la 
maladie de son pere. Le prince envoya Jean d'Harcourt, comte d'Anmale, 
qtd fut bien re^a dea religieux, parce qu'il venait pour les d^fendre et paree- 
qu'il promit de respecter leurs priTil^ges. Les Anglais araient mis 
gamison sur Tombelaine, et avaient fortifie ce rocher de hantes et fortes 
murailles, sans que les soldats du Hont pussent les en emp€cher, les trois 
riTieres de la boie eoulnnt a1ors entre les deux placea. Nonobetant, se 
Toiauts touBJours avoir du piro, i!s redoublerent leurs troupes, et firent le 
siege du Mont par terre et par mer, le roi insulaire y ayant envois nn 

grand nombre de valsseani du coat£ de la grdve bastirent pluaieurs 

forts et bastions, entre auCres une bastille en la rive d*Ardevon et one dans 
la paroisse d'Espas. Cetait en 1423. Le due de Bretsgne, craignaot 
pour lui-mSme, fit armer secr^lement dans le port de St Male quelques 
navires par Teveque et le siie de Beaufort, son amiral. Les Bretons, 
ayants cramponne les vaisseaux et combattants main k miun, mirent la 
plus part des Anglais k mort et le reste en deroute, ce que voiants eeux da 
fort d'ArdoTou se sauvdrent a la fuile. Le Mont fut ainu rmvitaille ei 
debloque pour quelques jours. Mais les Anglais revinrent et se forti- 
fiereiit dans leurs bastilles ; la guerre devint una guerre d'escarmouehe* 
dont les grSrcs etaient le th6&tre, Un interessant Episode de ce sidge fut 
la defaite des Anglais pris entre les troupes du Mont et cellei du baron dc 
Coulonces qui venait de Mayenne. Un autre fat la victoire du eomtc 
d'Aumale et de Coulonces sur lea Anglais qui faisaient une pointe sur 
I'Anjou. Mais lea Krangais furent defaits i Vemeuil par le due de 
Bedfort, et Jean d'Harcourt j resta parnii les morts. Son auccesseur. 
comme capitaine du Mont, fut Jean, balfird d'Orleana, comte de Mortoin, 
qui, DC pouvaiit veuir lui-memo, envoya au Mont Nicholas Saisnel son 

* Manj of the partlculnre in Uiis au pdiilde lanter, leoueillie dai anden* 

nurBliVB Rppaar to be iabaa from a MS. titrea et cbartru pitT Jvko Bujnv, 

at Avmiiclie^, Ko. '22, entiiled " Histoira qui U composa au 1S3S." 

de U cdlbbra nbbRve duUoDt Saiat Michsl , , 
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liealenant. Le moDuUre ila.it dans nne telle deircuo qu'il lui fallut 
engager son argeDterie a Dinao et a Saint Malo. Cependaiit les Anglais 
attaquaieot le Moat a furieusement qu'ils aembloieiit estre cspables de 
rebraaler. Le roi nomma en 142o, !i la place du bai&rd d'Orleans, Louis 
d'EstouteTille, illuatre chevalier qui aTait eacrifi^, pour rester Fnn^ais, U 
ploi graiide fortune do la Dasse-Normaudie. Une do sea premieres 
meanres fut d'empecher les femincs et les enfans lie se refugier dans 
I'abbaje pendaat les asaauts, et de trauBporler aillcurs tes prisonniera 
io guerre, debarrassant aiosi nno ptaeo aSam^ de bouclies inutiles. 
CepeadiDt les Anglais redoublaient d'efforts ; la garuison de Tonibelaine 
a*ait ^t^ renforc^ et egcarmonchait tous les jours contra les Miclielist«>. 
Ceuz du MoDt, se decidaot k hasarder une sortie, furent asses lieureuz 
pour ecraser les enDemis dans les greves, peu desquels se guarantirent de 
Ia mort on de la prison, ce qui arriva vers la feate de la TouBsoiat, 1425. 
Ce Bucces anima tellement les moines qu'ils engogirent en Brctagne les 
croii, mitres, caliccs, &c. Une partis de I'argent serTit h faire fortifier la 
ville : auz remparts de Rob. Jolifct on njouta en cetts aunee des tours 
entre les aulres, des demi-lunes avce parapet et marcbes-coulis on mas- 
sacres ; I'oD fit aussi la porte de la ville ainsy qu'elle est h present avec 
■on poDt-leris et le logis du dessus, une grande grille ou bcrse. Les 
religieux obtinrent da roi, en 1426, de battre moiinaie pour I'espnce de 
trois aes. 

"L'ann^ suivantc, anni5e glorieuse dans les fustes du Uont, la Teille do 
la Saint Aubert, les Angtois viorent au nombre do plus de vingt niille, 
sous la conduite de lord Scale, tous bicn armJe avec plutlcurs maeUines 
eepou van tables et divers engins de guerre ; nyant obserr^ lo flux et le 
reflux de la raer, ils dress^rent une batterie si furieuse centre les nmrailles 
qu'ils 7 firent br^lie, male ils fareat re9us si vertement par ceux du Mont, 
conduits par Louis d'EstouteTillle, qu'il dcmeura presquo deux mille 
Anglais de tut:s dans les myrailles et sur les greves. Le peu qui s'ecliappa 
se refugia CD leur biutillo d'Ardevon, craignant qu'on allat Icur y donner 

qnelque aubade Cette victoire pent etre comparee ^ celie de Josu^, 

4'autant qu'il no s'en trouva ancun du Mont ni de tue ni de blesse, ce qui 
fut attribue k la protection de S. Micbel et aux m^rites de S. Aubert. II 
reste encore des tropbees de cette *ietoire ; ce sont les deux enormea 
caooDS, appeHs les Uichelettes, qui furent pris sur les Anglais. Cette 
victoire avait et^ remport^ par Louie d'Bstoutevillo et 119 chevaliers qui 
s'^taient jetes dons u place, et dent lea noms furent inacrits avec leurs 
onnes dans le chceur de I'egliae en eette ann^e 1427.' Charles Vll. 
euToja au Mont Duoois, pour complimenter les h^ros." 

To this relation ma; be appended the following extract from the " Histoire 
Geologique, Arch&>]ogiquB et Pittoresque du Mont Saint Miuhel," by 
Fulgence Girard, p. 226 :— 

" Le Mont St. Michel jouisaait dcpuis quelqucs ann^s d'une sorte de 
Irdve arm^, qu'il devait molna k la protection de aes boulerarts qu'il la 
terrenr dont avut frappe I'eanenii le succ^b de ses nrmea, lorsqu'un 
d&astre inopio^ eclata dans tea remparts, et vint ronimer lea esperances 
des Anglais. Un incendie ajant r&Iuit en cendres preique toute la vUle, le 
Inudi do la Quasimodo, 1433, I'ennemi pensa pouvoir, a la faveur de cette 
catastrophe, donner enfin satisfaction k sa vengeance. Sire d'&acalles 
pr^ara des-lors un effort desespert! centre cette place. Une orniee de 
20,000 combattaus se reunit sous ses ordres, et, trainant une arliUerie 
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formidable, parut I'anDee 1434, le 17 Juin, but lea gr^f es ; son arriveo 
ettkit colculee sur I'epoqae monauelle des b&ues eaux. Cea epoaTanlablea 
macliines de gnerre, dressees en botterie *ur les grercH, ouTTirent bientdt 
centre lex remparts ua feu terrible ; ebranl^s par le cboc mnltlpli^ des 
boutets de graoit TOmia par cea pidcea CDormea, lea muraiiles e'oumrent, 
croulirent aree fracas. Eacourage par ce ^nec^, I'eDnemi a'elao^ aree 
audace a trarera cea decombrea ; lea Btutfg6a ne ae jetferent pas aree 
moiDB de resolution dana la breelie pour en defendre les aborda et le 
pasBoge. Le clioc fut terrible, Les chcraliera Nornianda araient & con- 
server qiiinze ann&B de gloire ; les borons Anglua voulaient effacer vingt 
defaitea par un aucces. C'etait nn jour d^isif pour les una et pour les 
nutrea ; auasi rosaaut fut il auasi impetneux que la defense fut b^roique. 
Aux pierres et aux fishes, qui se crois^reet d'abord do la gr^re et dee 
remparts, aucced^rent bienlAt aur la brScbe dea armes plus terribles, la 
hache d'armes, I'epee et la lance entamerent les boucliers et briserent les 
cuirassea. Una lutte corps a corps jette k cea decombres aa aanglanto 
m£l^. Louis d'EatouteTille et de Verdun electrisent Icurs compagnons 
par les prodigea de lenr courage ; rexaltation de I'ennemi a'Spuise en 
longs et Taina efibrts. En tun on de aes capitaines, la visiere ler^, 
s'efibrce-t-il de ponsser a Taaiiaut des forces nourelles ; egorges eur les 
remparts ou renyers^ sur les masses iaferieures, les saBsilans j jettcnt no 
desordre que reparent qiielqne temps la voix et IVxempte dea chefe ; 
I'ennemi pcrd pied cnfin, l'6pouTante se met duns sea range. Les asai^g^ 
le prcEsent avec plus de fnreur ; U confusion est a son cornble, la terrenr 
ae generalise, chacun, jetCant aea nrmes, ne songe plus qu' a fuir. 

" Un religieux, temoin de cea eiploita, d^rit aiDsi cet ossaut dana nn 
fragment manuscrit rapporte par M. Dearochea : — 

" ' Quel spectacle ! *oilft que, snr U brSche, on combat corps i corps. 
Dieu dea arrows, d^fendes vos pauTres aorvitenra.' Notre gouTemcur est 
entoure d'enuemis ; il se digage et nonte sur lo troiaiemo bastion ; il 
reuTerao tout ce qui lui reaiste, et orracbe les enaoignes ennemiea, L'ep^ 
de Guillaunie de Verdun vole en eclata ; il a'arme d'ane haehe et porte 
des coups terriblea Arec quel courage ausai cet homme, couvert d'ormea 
rouges, fait ranger aux pieds des muraillea lea tronpea Angtaisea ! I'^p^ 
baute et le viaage decouvert, il les onime et les ramene au combat. On 
precipite aur eux des pierres, des pontres, des rochera. Saint Utchel 
combat pour nous : les ennemie aont repousatis.' 

" Quclque Stronger que aoit ce morceau, par ses eipresaiona, an style de 
cette epoque, comme le texte a pu €tro traduit ou modifi^ par I'^crirain 
auquel nous rempruntons, nous arona cm pouvoir le rapporter, en courrant 
toute fois notre reaponaabilite par cette remarque. 

"Emport^ par rexaltation de la victoire, les Norniands fondent sor 
I'ennemi, le pouraitivent k travera cea grevea qu'ils couvrent de carnage, et 
le rejettent j usque dana aes bastilles. L'artillerie Anglaiae, pieces enormea 
formica de lames de fer soud^es et unies par des cerclea de m^me metal, 
fut le moDumeut de ce succes memorable qui cofita 2000 aoldats a I'arm^ 
insulaire. Cotto. ottaque fut la demiere enterprise que tenterent les 
Anglais centre le Moat Saint Michel. D^uragea par cette d£faite, ila 
so bomSrent a le surieiller par les gamisona de Tombeleue et de leura 
bastilles." 

We are indebted to the memoir by General Lefroy, given in the Pro- 
ceedings of tbe Royal Artillery luslitnlion at WooliricU, and of wbidi. 
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throngli liU accustomed kindness, we hsTe been permitted to arntl oar- 
■eWeB, for tbe foregoiag extracts. There are some notices of the bistoty 
«f the Hont St. Michel at the eTentful period in queslion to irbich he has 
not adrerted, and which may be acceptable as supplementary to his relation. 
The late M. do Qerrille, one of the most erudite of antiquaries in Nor- 
. mandjT, truly obserred how extraordinary it is that the date of so memorabte 
a siege, which occurred at no remoto period from our timeB, should not bo 
ascertainable with certainty. {U^moires, Antiqu. de Norm,, 1827, torn. iv. 

a 51.) He declines, howorer, to enter upon the inquiry, and refers to a 
erooir coniniunicated to the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy by 
M. de Laroque, relating to the euterpriscs of the English ia Normandy and 
the attaclc on the Mont St. Michel. His narrative, including a ciroum- 
etantial account of tlia sanguinary defeat of the English by the count 
d'Aumalc at la Broussiui^re in 1423, and of tlie subsequent siege of the 
fortress, seems io accordance with that cuted by Qeueral Lefroy ; he gires 
the close of October in that year as the time of the commencement of tbe 
«ege, and the last days of March, or the beginning of April, 1424, as its 
termination. (M^moires, Antiqu. de Korm., 1S27, torn. iii. p. IxxxiT.) The 
Bnglish, M. de Laroque observes, having become masters of all Normandy, 
again appeared before the Mont St Michel, and established a bastille at 
Ajdetoa, a lesgne distant ; it was demoUslied and the uege abandoned. 
Another unsuccessful attempt, he adds, seems to have boen made in 1427. 

We learn from the Memoir by M, de GervilJe, above cited, that besides 
the two remarkable cannon which still exist at the gate, as described by 
Professor Pole, the defeated English abandoned many otliers of various 
calibres ; of those pieces Thomas Le Roy states, in his " Livre des curieuses 
rechercliea du Mcnt-Saint-Michel," commenced in 1647, a MS. formerly in 
the abbey at that place and now in the library at Avranchcs, that he had 
s«en several ; the remainder had been sold in the sixteenth century by the 
commanders of the fortress. (M6moirCB, u( tupra, p, 53.) Wo would 
invite the notice of tbe antiquary who may desire to prosecute any further 
inquiries to M. de Gerville's detailed account oF the MSS. at Avranches 
(ibid. p. 23), the most remarkable being those described by the historian 
do Thou, OB formerly preserved at the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, and alio 
of other authorities which may be consulted with advantage. 

We ore indebted to tbe Rev, J. L. Petit for the accompanying reprO' 
sentatioa of the Mont St. Michel, from one of his skilful drawings engraved 
ia bis Architectural Studies in France, p. 160. It has been suggested 
that to aoroe of our readers the comparison of the renowned bombard at 
Sdinborgh Castle with those which, by the kind permission of General 
Lefroy, are now placed before them cannot fail to bo acceptable ; the 
woodcut formerly given with Mr, Hewitt's Memoir in this Journal, vol. x., 
is accmlingly here reproduced. 
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BEISQ CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HISTORT OF EEADIHQ 



otlhimMtHobUth* HABQtTlB or VB8THINBTBB, E.a 

Lr Tolome zx. of thia Journal, p. 281, we pabliihed a mtim of rojsl 
docoiDentfl, fonnerly belonging to Reading Abbej, and now among the 
maoitnenta at Eaton Hall, to which oar attention had been called by the 
kindnew of Mr. Beamont. We again arul onraeheB of the courteooa 
penniBHOn of the Harqnis of Weabninstor to make a farther flelectiOQ from 
tlioae interesting eridencee. The fint Sto of the ftdlowing doonments 
cnnplete the rojal seriea. 

Hmbt III. A.D. 1216—1272. 
ZIX. Writ for protection of the Abbot and Conrent, thnr tenanta, 
luda, and pouesuons for one year. Dated at Northampton 28th Uaj, 
50 Henr. III. (a.s. 1266). 

Henriana Dei gracia Rex Anglie Dominua Eibemie et Dux Aquitanie 
omnibna ballina et fidelibna snis ad qaos preaentea littere perrenerint 
aalotem. Sciatis qnod anacepimaa in proteccionem et defenuonem nostram 
dilectoB nobia Abbatem et ConTentnm de Rading' hominea terraa rea 
redditoa et omoea poeaeauones aoaa. £t ideo vobia mandamna qnod iptoa 
Abbatem et ConTcnttun hominea terras res redditaa et omnes poMewionea 
niaa mannteneaUa protegatis et defendatia, non inferentea eia vel infeni 
permittentea iojoriam moleatiam dampnnm ant graTamen ; et ai quid da 
foriifactnm fuerit id eis aine dilocione faciatia emendari. In cujua rei 
testimonium has literaa noatraa fieri fecimua pateutea per onnm annum 
duratnras. Teata me ipao apud Northt' xxviij. die Mail anno regni 
oostri l". 

A aeal was probably appended by a alip partially cat from the bottom 
of the parchment. 

It will be remembered that the writ of protection here printed waa 
granted at a very critical period, when much disorder preruled throughont 
the country ; aldiongb the barons had receired a fatid oheck at ETeaham 
daring the prerioua summer, their faction was not cniahed. Simon de 
Montfort the son waa received at Northampton by Henry III., who offered 
him a penaion on certain conditiona, including the surrender of Kenilworth. 
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Simon, howerer, haetQy withdrew from the eotirt in Febnurj, 1266, nod 
repairing to "Wmchilsea made himself formidable bjr bold enterprisea at 
sea and bj collecting troopa in France. His threatened iuTasion was 
denounced bj the king in a proclamation, which was tested at Northampton 
on May 18, as was also on Hay 12 the grant of the goods and merchandiH 
of the citizens of Loudon to prince Edward, as a penalty for the part wluch 
ihey had taken in the rebelUon. (Bymer, toI. i., p. 468.) The scattered 
partisans of the barons look refage in places difficiut of approach, and for 
two years spread terror far and wide in the realm. 



RiCHASD II. i.s. 1377—1399. 

XX. Inspezimaa of direti proceedings relating to the liberties of tlie 
Abbot and Conrent. Sated at Westminster Ist March, 13 Ric. IL (a.o. 
1390). 

It is doubtful whether any seal was erer appended, thoagh an incinon 
was made for a label. 

HsNRT VI. 1.1). 1422—1461. 

XXI, Inspezimns of dirers proceedings relating to the liberties of the 
Abbot and ConTent. Dated at Westminster 16th February, I9 Ueur. VI. 
(A.D. 1441). 

There is appended by a parchment label an impression on white wax of 
one of the great seals of Henry VI^ in imperfect condition, being tliat 
which was formerly nied by Edward III., Richard II.. Henry lY., and 
Henry V., the legend having been altered to adapt it to those soTeral 
BOTereigns. See Professor Willis' Memoir in the second rolume of thb 
Journal, pp. 27, 39. Three other se^s appear to have been used by 
" f VLe "■" ■ 



Heniy VI. at different times. 

XXII. General Pardon to the Abbot and Conrent, witb a proriso that it 
should not extend to any one of them concerned in the death of Adam 
Bishop of Chichester, or of William Bishop of Sdisbury. Dated at West- 
minster 14th August, 30 Henr. VI. (a.d. 1452). 

There is appended by a parchmeot label an imperfect impresuon on 
white wax of the same great seal which is appended to the inspeiimus last 
mentioned. 

. XXIII. Precept to the Sheriff and Escheator of the county of Warwick 
for the obserrance of the liberties of the Abbot and ConTent and their 
tenants of their vill of RowingKHi. Dated at Westminster 23rd April, 
37 Henr. VI. (a.D. 1459). 

A seal was probably appended by a slip partially cut from the hottom 
of the parchment. 

XXIV. ConGrmationi undated, by William Earl of Uncoln of th^ manor 
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md diurch of Eaabui, Herts, and of a hundred tbillingB p«r annum of 
land in Stanton, Ozfordahire, and the churcb of Stanton to the Abbey. 

Notnm sit presentibus et fnturis omnibna ecclesin catholicra filiis quod ego 
Willehnas comes Lincolniie cooeuHi et per kartam meam coofirman in 
perpetnam elemounam Deo et ecclesiie Sanctn Hati» de Rading^s et abbati 
et UonflchiB ibidem Deo serrientibus manerium monm de Eitona in Hert- 
forda Bchira cum terris et Kcclesia et hominibuB et omnibus rebus et con- 
ioetudinibus ad illnd pertinentibna, quod regina Adelidis sponaa mea eis 
dedit pro anima oobiliAumi regia Heinrici et pro saluto et redemptione 
anime ipaiua et men at omnium parentum nostrorutn tam vironun quam 
deftmctorum ; ' et preter hoc centum solidas [tic) terrs in Stontona in Oxane- 
forda Bchira ad procurationem conrentus et religiosanim penonanim iliac 
cuiTenientium in termino annirenarii dominl me! nobiliisimi regit Heinrici ;' 
et insuper wcclesiam ejusdem tUIb cum oniDibus rebui eidem ncclesia per- 
tinentibuB ad continua Inminaria ante corpus domini noatri Jhesu Chriati et 
ante corpus nobtlisaimi regis Heinrici. Et volo atque precipio ut libera et 
honorifice et qniete teneant cum omniboB liberalibua consuetudinibus cum 
quibus idem nobilisaimui rez Heinricus ea in dominio tenuit et regine dedit. 
Teitibns Hennanno capellano, et Radulfo capellano, et Rogerio capetlano, 
ct Uagistro Serllone, et Heudone fiiio Alani, et Adelardo Flandr', et 
Oaufrido Treagot, et Roberto de Cals, et Pag'n de Vilera, et Alano Pilot', 
ctWiUelmo de Cuini (fie), et Willelmo R«TeI, et Milone Basset, et NicboUo 
de Aainis, et Rotardo comerario, et Reginaldo de Windlesores, et Horello' 
de Merlei. 

The seal lost ; it wu apparently appended by a label of parchment. 

The Earl of Lincoln here mentioned must have been William de Albini, 
unce he speaks of Queen Adeliia as his wife, and there is no reason to 
suppose that she married any cue bnt William de Albini after the death of 
Henry I.* It appears that the earldom of Lincoln had become divided 
into two parts probably by a descent to coheirs, and for a while there were 
two Earls of Lincoln at the same time : one of them, Gilbert de Qant, died 
without iasne male in 1156, and the other, WiUiun de Roumare, died 
some time before 1168 learing an infant grandson his heir, who does not 
appear to have succeeded to the earldom or even tA his grandfather's part 
of it. It is possible that some time after 1156 William de Albini may 
faaTe been created Earl of Lincoln by Henry II., or invested with so much 
of the estates of the former Earls as to have occaaioued him to hare styled 
himself Earl, and that the title was soon afler relinquished. 



' The giaot by Qnnn Adeliia of Ilia abilUngi per umum of laad, and alio of 

tumor of Biton of Aaton, Herti, whieh the cbnnh of Stanton, ii printed In 

htd bem ssttled upon her as part of her toL zx. of ibia Journal, p. S87, being 

-dower, hai been printml in Dugd. Mod. No. III. of the lertei of dooumsnta re- 

Aug. ToL It. p. il, Cilsj'a edit. Thii latiug to Beading Abbey,herecontinned. 

Snmt.nudebyberontha&ntiuiiuTanary ■ Maiiritiii wu written first, under- 

of King Hanrj's death, waa oonErmed in pointed, uid MortUo inUrlinad. 

the instrument above given, of which a * The fact of William de Albini having 

transcript is prenrved m Harl. MS. 1T08, been called Eorl of Linooln in this doou- 

' "■ *- mant has already been noUcod, Honaat. 

1 Iinndred Angl., Caley's edit., voL iv. p. 29, note. 
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XJtV. Qrant, undated, by Williuu de Albini the joanger. Earl of 
Arundelt of l&nd at Qtiiddenbtm, Norfolk, to tbe Abbejr. 

Sciant preHentea et fhtnri quod ego Willelmoa de Albeui Comes Siuexie 
dedi Deo et eccleaie da Radiog' unatp marcatam redditus in Qaiddenham, 
■cilicet, terram quam Radolfus cognomento magnas tenet, in liberun et 
peqMtuam elemosianm pro enima Begine Adeliie matria mee et pro aninu 
patris mei et Joc[elini] castellani arunculi mei et omnium antecewonuu et 
sncceuornm meorum et mea, ut inde fiat refeetio conrentui in aunirenario 
Joc[elini] avunooli mw. Hiis testibna, Reinerio fratre roeo, Qileberto de 
Norfolke, Bicardo AguillnD, Willelmo de Altanpa, WUIelmo de Ebes- 
tede. 

The seal ia lost ; the parchment label by which it wa« appended remaina, 
the impreasion sppean to have been on green wax, and the seal was of 
large aixe, probably the aame hereafter deicribed. 

Eadoreed — Carta Willelmi de Aubeni de reddltu uuius msrce in Qdden- 
ham (lie). Eat alia melior de eodem. 

It is worthy of remark that in the abo*e docament and in that which 
follows William de Albini ia styled Earl of Snsaez, thongh bis usual title 
woa Earl of Arundel. William de Albini, his Either, ia called in 1153 
Earl of ChtcheBter (Rymer, <rol. i. p. 18], and is so styled by bis wife 
Adelisa in her grant of the church of Berkeley to this Abbey (Honast. 
Angl., Caley's edit., toI. ir., p. 42).* 

Blomefield (Hist. Norf., vol. i. p. 338, 8vo edit.) mentions a grant to 
Half sumamed Magnus as made by the monks of Reading " conditionally, 
that he and bis sncceMors sfaould for erer pay an annual rent of one marie 
for the health of his own, hia anceatora, and auccesaors souls, to make a 
good dinner or repast in that convent on hia uncle Joeeline'a anniversary." 

This Joceline was Joceltne of Louvaine, the younger brother of Queen 
AdeliEB, the mother of William de Albini the younger. He obtained, 
according to Dngdale, a grant of the Honor of PetworUi from William de 
Albini the elder and Adeliaa bis wife, and married Agnes youngest 
daughter of William de Percy. He was Castellan of Arundel, as we learn 
from the Pipe Boll H Hen. II. cited by Dugdsle, and from the cartalaiy of 
Lewea Priory, in which ia found " Carta Joscelini castellani de Arundel 
reginra Adolism fratria nionasterio de S. Pancratio conceaaa de ecclesia de 
Budincatona." (Cott. US. Nero, C. iii. f. 181.) * 



' Compare slao hi* gnnta to Bozgrove in fiut bii grandnon the third nrl. 
Priory, Honaat. AogL, Calev's edit, * Dugdale, Bu^ vol. i. p. 371 ; ColliiM' 

Tol.iT. p. 61S, Noa Imd TI. Itmafbe Feeniga, b; Bridgai, vol. ii. p. 33S; 

well to notice thtt in the hetdlog of the BudbcatoDs should ivem to hare bean 

first of then doonmenti be is called Eail Uie pUca, in the parish of Bignor, Siueox, 

of Suaaei, though in the grant ealled Karl now called Burton, where, aa appean by 

of Chicheatar. No. III. ia a mat bj tbe uboTe-mentiotiad charter, there wan 

'William Earl of Suaaei, and ia ^ere aup- then a cbuich. See Bacon's Liber Begia^ 

poaed to be by the aame earl, but he was p. IfiS, , (^ i(>C>Q IC 
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XXTI. Grant, undkted, hj the same of the euae land at Quiddenham 
mtb common of pasture, ito. to the Abbe;. 

Sciant presentea et futori qaod ego Willelmus de Albesi Comes Stueiie 
dedi Deo et eedesie de Rading' et monaohis ibidem aerTientibna unam 
marcatam redditna in Qiudenham, acilicet, totam terram quam Badulfus 
cognomento magnoB tenet cum omnibus ad terrain illam pertinenttbus ; dedi 
etiam eis commnaionem pasture et eiUus in mea que circamjacet terra, nt 
nt terra quam eis dedi in liberam et perpetuam eiemosinam et homines in 
e» manentes pro saJnte anime mee et omnium antecaBSorum et Buccessorum 
meorum, at inde Gat refeclio conTentui in anniTersario Joc[e]iQi] avuncult 
niei. TeatibuB Seinerio fratre meo, Qtleberto de Norfolche, Willelmo de 
Alta ripa, Willelmo de Elnestede, Osbemo Verrer, Soberto de SacriBtia 
Rading*, et multia aliis. 

Tbero is appended bj a parchment label an imperfect impresBion on 
white wax of a eireolar aeal, of which the diameter in its perfect state ma; 
hare been about 3J inches ; derice, a figure of the earl of ungraceful 
design, long and attennated, mounted on a heatj charger ; the bead of the 
figure is brokeii awaj, in the right bond is a sword upraised ; a long shield 
protecting the bodj is charged with a lion rampant, the bearing of de 
Albini ; the shield has a conical pointed boss in the centre, and the guige 
bj which it is suspended is seen passing over the right shoulder; the skirt 
of the snrcoat falls in long parallel folds ; there appears to be a long 
mannch of rer; exaggerated proportions hanging from the wrist of the right 
arm, although the arm itself seems to be represented as in armour, tbo 
surface being trellised according to one of the conventional modes of repre- 
senting ehain-msil ; before the figure there is an animal sprin^og up 
towards the horse's bead ; this portion of the seal is somewhat imperfect, 
the animal maj be a dragon or wjrern. Of the legend a few letters only 
can be decyphered — willtm/ On the rererso is an imperfect impression of 
a sniall round lecretum or privy seal ; diameter about eleren-twelftha of on 
inch ; device, a lion passant retrogardont ; legend, [sioiJlltii secbeti. 

ZXVII. Quitclaim, undated, by Hugh de Chilpeet (probably for Eilpec) 
of the Till of Bradford, Herefordshire, to Roger Earl of Hereford, that the 
Earl might giro the same to the Abbey. 

Sciant omnes fidelea sancte ncclesin quod ego Hugo de Chilpeet 
clamavi qnietam de me et de omnibus beredibua meis in perpetuum 
rillulam de Brodeford cum omnibus appendiciia snis Rogero comiti de 
Bereford at det eam in perpetuam elemosinsm leccleBie Sanctn Mariaa de 
Radingis et monachis ibidem Deo serrientibus. Fro hoc terra accepi 
oaeambium ah eodem comite secundum Toluntatem meam, id est, Kingestun, 
quam predictus comes adquletavit de Bodberto Britone et eam mihi libeie 
et qnieta dedit propter terram predictam. Et ideo niohil juris clamabimns 
in ea nee ego nee heredos mei post me usque in sempiternum. Hujus rei 
testes sunt 0[ilbertus] episcopus Herefordensis, Radulfus decanus, Petrus 

' CMnpare this eorions s«d with that of the Inatituta, Lincoln Heeting, p- S'^> 
of Qilbnt ds Oant. Earl of Lincoln, The general wsomblancs of deiign ts 
1141-llH, flgared in the Tnui«actiona remaikohle. -, ^ >l ' 
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uehidioeonos, Waltenu arohidiacoDna, et GillelMrtuB cantor, com toto 
c&pitulo Herefordie, Baderun de Uunemue, Waltenu de Ctifford, Rodbertna 
de CandoB, Heniicua fmter comitu, HerebertuB de CaBtello Uelgot, 
Ricardua de Cormeilea, ManriciuB Ticecomea, et de ciribtu Herefordie 
Herebertiu filiiu Fncaldi, Rodbertus fiUua Walteri, Radulfiu Glius Iwdn, et 
mniti alii. 

Tbe aeal lost ; it was appended b; a parchment label, AcroBa the label, 
immediately above tbe part where the aeol had been affixed, ia written 
on R with a line crosBiog the foot aa is usual in the contraction for Regis ; 
it tnajr, howeTer, stand for Reading. 

There ia an endorsement as follona, — " Hugo de Clippeet de Brad.," 
and another, probably by a later hand, which extended reads, " Hanerimn 
AC TiUula de Bradefordo Leominster in comitatu Hereford." The date of 
this document, as inferable from the namea of the witDesaea, is about 1149. 

XXVIII. Qrant, undated, by Hugh de Mortimer of land in Stratfield, 
Berks, with his ntctra, to the Abbey. 

Sciant omnea tarn presentes quam futuri quod ego Hugo ifi Hortno man 
pro aalute anime mee et omnium anteceBsornm et auccesHorum mcorum dedi 
et concesHi et hac preaenti carta mea confirntavi Deo et Sancto Jacobo de 
Radiug' et Abbati et Monacbis ibidem Deo aervientibua in pnram et per- 
petuam eleroosinam totem terram cum omnibuB pertinentiis euis in Stretfeldo 
quam recuperaTi rerauB Simonem quondam Abbatam de Radiug' per nomen 
concordie, videlicet, dimidiam virgatam terre quam Editha de la Thoree 
tenuit, et unam virgatam terre quam Bond! tenuit, et UDam virgatam terre 
quam Adam do la Schete tenuit, et dimidiam virgatam terre quam Hugo 
AlfricuB tenmt, et totum pratum quod vocatur La JKedmede cum omnibus 
pertinentiis snis, cum paiie corporis mei, videlicet, corde et visceribus meia 
ibidem aepeliendis. £!t ego Hugo et heredes mei totam predictam terram 
cum pertinentiis suis predicto Abbati et Uonachis ibidem Deo Bervientibns 
irarantiaabimuB. £t nt hcc mea donatio concea«o et couGnnatio rata et 
firma permaneat pretenti Bcripto sigillum meum appoaui. Hiis testibna, 
Hichol Capellano de Stratfelde, Philippe do Mortuo marl, Rogero de 
Burowardeleg', Willelmo de Neumeioille, Ada Costarde, et multis idiis. 

The seal ia loat ; it was appended by a small label. 

There is nn endorsement possibly contemporaneoua with the grant, as 
follows, — " C. Hugonis jnnioris de Mortuoinari." This wasprobahly Hugh 
de Mortimer, who died in November, 1227, and Philip de Mortimer, the 
witneaa, hia half brother. The Abbot Simon mentioned in the grant oa 
"quondam abbatem" died on Feb. 11, 1226. The grant was thereforo 
in all probability made in 1226 or 1227. 

XXIX. Grant, undated, by Richard Morin of certain lands and heredita- 
ments, probably in Oxfordshire, with his body, to the Abbey. 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Ricardua Morin dedi et teatamento 
legavi Deo et Beate Marie et Beatis Apoatolis Johanni et Jochobo (tic) et 
Ecclesie Rading' corpiia meam ibidem aepeliendum. Dedi etiam cum 
corpore meo Abbati Rading' et monachia ibidem Deo aervientibua ex 
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consensu hereOia met pro salute anime tnee et omninm autecessorum e( 
succesaorum meornm totam terram quam lUcardos Bertram tenuit do me 
et totam terram que fuit Rogeri Frudhnme qnam Willelmus Wuluriche 
toDuit do me, cum redilita et larTioio illorum quo mihi faccra aoleliant et 
debuenint cum omnibus perttnentiia auia. Dedi etiam cum eodem corpors 
meo seiaginta acras terre arabilia que fuenint de dominico meo, videlicet, 
tiiginta aez oeraa que jncent juzta Grimeadich quanim capita adjanguntur 
Tie que locatur Tuddingireie et eztenduntur ab ipgn via versus occideutem ; 
et seidecim acma ex altera parte ejuadem vio versus oricntem que ezten- 
duntur juita eandem viam ab austro versus aquilonem ; et octo acraa 
propinquiores terro illi subtus vereuB hospitale que eztenduntur a predicta 
via versus orientem. Dedi ctiam eiadem simili mode duas acras prati in 
prato meo de Niweham ia capite versus boream juzta Waldich bene meueu- 
rataa per legalem perticam. Inanper dedi eis et concessi duo mesuag^a 
qne Radulfus de Ottevila et Robortus Portarius tenuerunt de mo cum 
duabua acris ad predicta mesaagia pertinentibus quo eitcnduntar a pre- 
dietia mesuagiis versus pratum. Dedi etiam eisdem et concessi quod haboant 
nnam carucotam bourn in pastura ejusdem prati quaudocunque pratum illud 
ezpoeitnm fuorit bobus domini ejusdem ville ad pascendum, et in alia 
pastura pertinento ad eandem villam cum bobus et averiis domini 
ejusdem ville ; et concessi qnod quaodo araverint vel wnrcttaTerint [etc) 
vel rebioaverint predictas terraa suaa possint ducere et vertere camcaa 
snas super terram prope jacentem absque impedimenta gravamina 
vel molestia que eis ab aliqno fieri possit. Concessi etiam qnod 
habeant liberum ezitnm eundi et redeundi super dominicum menm ad 
terram suam et a<l pratum qnocienscnmque opus babucrlnt sine aliquo im- 
pedimento vel veiatione. Preterea recognovi et reddldi et quietum clamavi 
dictis Abbati et monacbis de Rading' omne jua quod dicobant so habero in 
aqna de Tamisia, videlicet, medietatetu aque quantum terra mea durat 
versus Mungo Wello et versus pontem de Wolengeforde, unde aJiquando 
contentio fuit inter mo et illos. Et inauper dedi eisdem et concessi aliam 
tnedietatem aque que jua meum erat ot antecessorum meorum, ut totam 
illnm aqiiam babeaut liberara et quietam ab omni eiactione et vezalione 
que eis inde fieri possit ab heredibus vel successoribus meis ; et quociens- 
eumque piscatorea dictorum Abbatia et monachorum piacari voluenot in 
dicta aqna concessi quod possint trabere retia sua et ire et rcdire super 
pratum meum et heredum meorum libcre et quiete absque aliqna calumpnia 
vel impedimento. Omnia autem predicta dedi et coacessi cum corpore meo 
aicut predictum eat et prescnti carta mea confinuavi Deo et Bcclesio 
Boding' et Abbati et Conventui ejusdem loci in liberam param et perpetnom 
elemosinam, habenda et tenenda dictis Abbati et monacbis libero et quiete 
integre et plenarie et honorifice inperpetuum. Ego autem et beredea mei 
waranlisabinius prcdictis monacbis omnia predicta sicut liberam puram et 
perpetuam clomosjnam et ailquictobimus eos de omnibus contra omnes 
homines et contra omnes feniinaa, Ut antom hec Icgatio et donacio mea 
firma sit stabilia et perpotua cam presenti cartba (lic) et sigilli mei appoai- 
tiono roboravi. Hiis testibua, Domino Ricardo Sarum Episcopo, Domino 
Johanne de Munemuthe, Ricardo filio Domini Regis Jobannis, Henrico de 
Scacario (tic), Waltero Foliot, Henrico Foliot, Roberto de firaci, Hugone 
de Culvenlune, Johanne de Wikenbolte, Gaufrido Marmiun, Hugone de 
Bize, Nicbolao de Chauseia, Hugone Morin, lUcardo Bertram, Willelmo do 

D BO 
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Tha Beal is lost ; it appears to have been appended by a cord puscd 
througli three perforatiauB at tbe bottom of the parchment. The date 
inferable from tbe witnesaca' nnmea should seem to be between I2l7, when 
Bicbard Poors became Bishop of Saliabury, and 1226, when Richard, eon 
of King John, waa created Earl of Cornwall. We would call Attention to 
the mention of the Grimes Dike, " Tuddingweie," and " Waldich." 

There is nn endorsement, possibly contemporary, as follows : — " C. 
legacionis Ricardi Morin do Niweoham." In all probability, all the lands 
comprised in the grant lay in Newnbam Murren, adjoining Wallingford, and 
that tbe Hospital towards which a part abutted was the Hospital of St. John 
tbe Baptist near that town. See Monast. Angl., Caley'sedit., vol. ri. p. 751. 

XXX. Grant, undated, by William Marshal Earl of Pembroke of land 
in Caverabam, Oifordebire, to tlie Abbey, in compeoaation of damage 
during the war, probably that of tbe Barona. 

Sciant presentos et futuri quod ego WillclmUB Uoreacallns Comea Fem- 
brok* dedi concessi et hac preeenti carta mea confirmavi Deo et ecelesie 
Sancte Harie dc Radiag' et Abhati et Conventni ejusdem loci pro decern 
marcatis tcrre in quibus eis tenebar pro dampnis et deperditis que habuermit 
per mo ct meos in gwerra aeiaginta et duodecim acres terre in bosco meo 
de Cavereham (tic),' scilicet, totam terram illam cum veatitura bosci que 
per circuitura infra has metas subscrJptas continctur, videlicet, ab Haselmere 
per circuitum de Haselroeredeno Tersus aquiloncm et de Haselmeredeoe 
usque ad croftam Willelroi fabri versus orientem et a crofta ejnadem 
Willelmi usque ad croftam Jordani filii Irenct et a crofta ipaias Jordast 
per Grimesbole versus Oselakcmere et deindo per boscum menm itemm 
usque ad Haselmcre, sicut terra ilia mensurata et osugnata fuit eidon 
Abbati et Monacbis per Alanum de Hyda tune Sencacallum meum et per 
proboa homines de visneto illo, et sicut per metas et bundas inclnditur ; 
habendam et tenendam eidem Abbati et Monncliis et eorum successoribns et 
ecclesie predicte do Rading' de me et heredibus meis in purom et perpetuam 
clemoainam liberam et quietam ab omni aeeulari servicio et exaccione. Et 
ego et beredee mei totam terram predictam ipei Abbati et Monacbis et 
eorum auccessoribus contra omnes gentes warantizabimus et defendemui in 
perpetuum sicut liberam et puram elemosinam nostram. Et ut face mea 
donatio concesaio et warantizatio in perpetuum firma ct stabilis pertnaneat 
presentem cartam aigilli mei appositione munivi. Hiia testibus, Johanno 
Mareacnllo, Willclmo Crasao priniogcnito, Haraono Craaso, Henrico de 
Braibone, Wultero Foliot, Henrico do Scoccario, Alano de Englef^eld], 
Roberto do Bergef[eld], Alano dc Hyda, Mngistro Deodato, Magistra 
Roberto do Chiuun, Magistro Jocobo dc Cicestr', Nicholao de Chaas', 
Nicbolao Pincerna, Waltcro de Bathonitone, Rogero de Cundicot', Johauno 
Bulluc, et mukis aliis. 

The seal lost ; it wns appended by a plaited cord of crimson and white 
(or yellow ?) silk. 

The abovc-menlioncd William Marshall was probably tho younger, who 
died in 1231, having succeeded his father of the same name ia the earldom 
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of Pembrolie in 1319. In the collection of muuimeDta (rom which theso 
documents have been selected ia a letter from the Arcbbiahops of Tuam and 
Dublin to William Marahall tlie ;ou'>g<^>'t requiring him to restore the 
posseHioDs of the bishopric of Ferne in Ireland, uader threat of czcom- 
niunication, in pursuance of a brief of Pope Innocent III. dated in the 19th 
;ear of bia pontificate (a.d. 1216]. Thut letter has been published in the 
Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archraological Society, vol. iv, N.S., p. 137. 

XXXI. Grant, undated, by William de Longeepee of forty shillings 
yearly reut in " Hentone " and " Scheperige," probably iu Berkshire,' to 
the Abbey. 

Sciant presentes et fuluri ijuod ego Willelmus Lunghespeie dedi et 
concessi et hac presenti carta mea coufinnaTi Deo et Ecclesie faeate Marie 
de Boding' et Monacbis ibidem Deo aerrientibus quadmgiuta Bolidos annui 
redditoB in liberam puram el perpetuam elemosiaam in crastino Soncti 
Martini percipiendos apud Hentone et Scheperige, videlicet, de domino 
Tboma le Blond et heredibus suis unam marcani, do domino Henrico de 
Mara et heredibus suis unam marcam, de Ricardo del Hecb et berediboa 
Buis unam marcam habendos et tcnendos diotia monacbis et eorum 
succesaoribuB libere integre quiete pacifice in perpetuum. rotentia michi 
et heredibua meia homa^is et alib, si que fuerint, scrvitlis dictorum Thome 
Henrici Ricardi et heredum ipsonim. Hanc autem donatiunem conces- 
aionem et carte conGrmacionem tenemur ogo et hcrcdea mei dictia monacbia 
et coram saccesaoribQS contra omncs gentes tarn Judeos quam Oiristianos 
in perpetuum warantizare defendere et acquietnre. Dedi etiam poCestatem 
eisdem Abbati et monacbis quad liceat eia sine omni con trad iccione dis- 
tringere predictos Tliomam Henricum Ricardum et beredca auoa, si nliquo 
tempore cesaaverint a aolntiono predicta tennino alatnto, ct namia aua fugare 
usque Witele prout carte ipaorum testantur. Teneor etiam ego WiUelmus 
dictia moaacbis ad omnimodam accuritatem de dictia quadrsgiuta aolidis 
quam Domini Regit Jutticiarii vel alii viri discreti providerint facieudam, 
it nt bee omnia firma et stabilia permaneant presentem cartnm aigilli mei 
impresaione feci communiri. Hiis testibus, Dominis Philippe Basset, 
Henrico de Mara, Willelmo de Englcfeld, Ererard' Le Tjeis, Rogero de la 
Hide, Roberto do Uffinton', miliUbus, Henrico del Estane, Ricordo del 
Hek', Joiianue Pipard, et aliia. 

An imperfect impression of tba seal of William de Lougcepce, on dark 
green wax, is appended by a label paased through a fold ot llio bottom of 
the parchment; it is of circular form, diam. 1} inch; the device is an 
escutebeon charged with elx lioncela, 3, 2, I ; legend, 4. gioilltu : 
wiu.(bliii: de: LT]HO]:eFEiE.' The reverse bears an impression of his 
secretum of circnlar form, diaro. 1 inch ; the device is a sword sheathed, 
with Uie belt and buckle attached to the acabbard ; legend, 4- srchetvu 
wiLLELlli LTNaEBFE,' This seal is enclosed, as if for careful preaocration, 
in a small piece of dark purple velvet lined ntth thin ailkcn tissue. 



• Honast. Angl., CbIbj'b edit., vol. iv. SeaU, pL 11, Gg. 1, p. 1 4S. 
p. 88. » Figured So Bowies' Lacook Abbey, 

> Figured in Bowlei,' locock Abbey, Seala, pL 1, fig. 3, p. 147- 
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Tho obove mentioned Williftm Longespce wna probnblj tlie younger of 
that name, wbo vm slain at MaaBoura in 1250. Philip Basset, one of the 
nitnessca, was most likely the second husband of his sister EU. Williun 
LoDg;espcc tlie elder, Earl of Salieburj, died in 1226. 

XXXII. Grant, undated, hy Gilbert de Basefillo of tneniy-six pence 
yearly out of land in Lash Brook,* Oifordshiro, to the Abbey. 

Sciant prcsentes et futuri qnod ego Oilebertus de Baseville et heredes 
mei tenemur reddere Deo et ecolesie Sancte Marie de Rading' et Monachis 
ibidem Deo servientibns ad usua et suslentationes pauperum an&uatim 
xivj. densrios ad festum Sancti Uichaelis pro salute anime mee et omnium 
antecosBorum et successorum meorum ; et ut dicti Monachi dictoa iirj. 
denarioa onnuos liberius ct certius possint percipere ego Gileberlus atoraavi 
pro me et beredibus meis Ricardum de frsiino et quicumque ei successerit 
{sic) de terra quam tcnuit de nobis in Lecbebroc ut ipse et ei succedentes 
in cepits respondeant annuatim Elemosinario de Ratting' qui pro tempore 
fnerit de predictis denariis ad terminum prenominatum. Et illi xzij. 
denarii ipsi Ricardo et eidem siiccedentibus in redditu sue a nobis et 
heredibus nostria debite allocabunlur. Si rero dietus Ricardua et saccessorea 
sui xiTJ. dcnarios non solTerint annuatim Elemosinario do Reding' coneeasi 
pro me et heredibus meis quod liceut Elemosinario do Hading' distringere 
dictum Ricardum et successores sues vel per catatla vel per tenementntti 
ejus Tcl alio mode quo voluerit donee dicti xivj. denarii plene aolrantor. 
His testibuB, Simone Vicnrio de Ssiplake, Joelo do Sancio Germano, Toma 
de Englefelf, Gileberlo Warino, Hugone de Fuleford, Henrico clerico, 
Roberto Wille, et multis aliis. 

There is appended by a parchment label an impression on white wax of 
a circular seal, diameter 1^ inch ; the device is en escutcheon of arms, 
barrj of six a cherron ; of the legend, which ia imperfect, there remains 

■^ SI01LL I DE BABETiLE. On the back there ia nn im- 

presaion of a aecretum, probably from a gem aet in silver, of pointed otsI 
form, rather more than au inch in length ; doricc an agntu ; legend -f* 

ECCE ANGHVS SEI {stc). 

Judging from the handwriting, this document may be assigned to ebont 
tho middle of the thirteenth century.* 

XXXni. Grant, undated, hy Robert Pictor of twelve pence yearly r«it 
to the Abbey. 

Soiant presentes ct futuri quod ego Robertus pictor do Radiag' dedi 
concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi ad altare ubi cotidie agitnr 
sorvitium Sancte Marie de Rading' in puram et perpetuam elemosinam 
duodecim dcnarios annul redditus quos M'alterus de la heme mihi aingnlia 
onnia reddere coiisuevit ad featum Sancti MichaeUs \ habendos et tenendos 

■ A hamlet in Oxfordibire, on the * A tnmscript of tbJa docutneDt itirmi 

weetera bank of tbe Tbames, adjaoent to to bs found in tbe Reading Chartulwy, 

ShipUke, about a milo to the H.E. of Cott. MS. Veap. E. V. f. 83, b, -Carta 

Sbiplako church. de redditu apud Lccobsbrodi^* , 
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in p«rpetunm Ubere et quiete et in bona pace pro anima mea ct Adetite 
uioriB mee et antecesBOrum moorum et Buccessorum in pcrpetuum. Pre- 
diotM Tero duodecim denarioB ego Robertua et assignati raei narantiiabimus 
procuratori altaria beate Marie in perpetuum. Et ut Iiec mea donatio et 
concesuo rata et atabilis in perpetuum penevoret preBcns BcHptura Bi^illi 
mei appOBJtione roboraTi. Hiia teatibus, Hugone Bulatore, Oiliberto Rnfib, 
Giliberto le Taillnr, Alano portar', Roberto Wille, IJicholao de ponte, 
Tlioma de Henloia, Daniels Wulreae, et moltis aliia. 

Tbe aeal is lost ; it was appended by a parohnient label. Jud^ng from 
the handwriting this docament may be aBaigued to about tbe middle of the 
thirteenth eentiji;. 

XXXIV. ReleaEe, undated, bj Nicbolaa de Slolle of a shop in Waltiogford, 
Berkshire, to the Abbey. 

Sciant preaentca et futuri quod ego Nicbolaus de Stalle de Wallngeford 
remiai et quietum clomavi Abbati et Conventui de Rading' totum jus meum 
et clamium quod habui vel habere potui in quadaoi aelda, que fuit Ricardi 
eapellani de La thele * in parochia Sancto Marie in Walingeford, videlicet, 
que jacel inter niesuagium quod fuit JohaDnig le Ferun ' et meauagium 
quod fuit Wlllelmi cepedemnn,' quam aeldam habui de dono Matildts eororis 
dicli Ricardi eapellani de La tbele habendam et tenendam dictam aeldam 
AbbaU et CoQTeatoi libera et quiete integre bene et in bona pace ita 
quod nee ego Kicholaua nee heredea mei in posterum nichil juris in dicta 
•elda rondicare poterimus. Et ut hec remissio et quieta clamantia rata et 
stahilis in perpetuum peraeveret presentem cartani BigiUi mei apposicione 
roboravi. Hiis testibua, Alexandre Dublet tuno najore de Wallngeford, 
Symone Raveu, Qalfrido de La WiVes, Petro do Benbam, Johanne le bine,* 
Pfltro de La Wikes, Johanne de Wallngeford cleiico, el aliis. 

There is appended by a parchment label an impreeBlon on dark green 
wax of a aeal of oral form, length one inch ; probably a gem aet in silver : 
device an agnua ; legend -f s' hicholai de stallis. 

Judging from tbe handwriting this document may be assigned to the 
same period as tbe last two. 



* Thaale is a chBp«Ir; in the parish oC nun. In Ootovian mention oocua of 
Tilebnntand BniMrtdof Tlieals, Berk- mtrchants coming to bu; wani^ "bat 
■hire. ther ne chepeda fre ne bonnde all her 

* Arrm, in old Franoh, ablacksmitli cbafarei" tine 3S&. 

or workar in iron. " A urraat, Ang. Ssz. hiua, dometticut i 

J Ttiii name, it has been suggeated, hine-man, a&rmar. 
mar haT* dedgnated a dealer or chap. 
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^combinss at iEcetings of tfie ^rctiaeological Snstttute. 

AprU 7, 1865. 
Sir JOHH P. BoiLEAF, Bart., F.S.A., Vice-Presitlcnt, ia tho CUair. 

llr. PuKKELL Btatod (liat, in accordance nith ttie desire that on eipreuioD 
of respectful condolence should bo conveyed to the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, on her recent nlost grievous bereaTement, au address had been 
prepared and signed on behalf of the Society by the Marquis Camden. 

Her Grace had with coiiBiderate kindness directed an acknowledgment 
to be sent to the President, in reply to ibis testimony of the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of the members of the Institute, on the loss of so generous a friend, 
the beneficent Patron of every high and intellectual purpose. 

The CiiAinuAH observed that he could not refrain from adverting to the 
fresh and great loss sustained by the Institute, since their lost assembly, 
in tho painfully sudden death of Mr. Hartshorne, one of their oldest and 
most valued friends. On that recent occasion Mr. Hartshorne had most 
feelingly expressed the deep regret with which the decease of the lamented 
Duke of Northumberland must fill the hearts of all who had enjoyed inter- 
courso with one to whose generous impulse science and archieology hod beeu 
for many years indebted. 

A communication by Professor Rolleston, M.D., was read, relating to 
vestiges lately found on the property of Sir Georgo Uowyer, Bart., near 
Abingdon, and noticed at a previous meeting. See page 82, ante. From 
time to time human skeletons had been fouod in digging for gravel ; a 
section of about 4 ft. in depth having lately been exposed, a hiyer of laige 
rough stones was noticed, under about 2 ft. of ordinary mould. Encouraged 
by the suggestions of Mr. Akermnn, now residing at Abingdon, Dr. 
Rolleslon caused careful search to be made, and directed the removal of the 
lorge stones which had been left undisturbed by the gravel-diggera. Under 
tbe centra of the heap of stones was found, at a depth of about 8 ft., a 
layer of burnt matter, with woody fibre, supposed to bo of oak ; towards 
iho outside of the heap traces of fire were distinct ; the stones seemed to 
have been arranged round a pit in which the fire was made. Fragments 
of Bomano-Britiah pottery were noticed throughout the eicavation ; some of 
them, although lying for apart, fitted together; the vessels may have been 
broken intention ally, and the sherds thrown into tho funeral pile. Bones of 
a dog, in size approaching to (hose of a wolf, were found, also those of 
large and small ruminants, but no human remains. Tha bones of a horte 
of large size were disinterred in tlieir natural position res |>ec lively, showing 
that tlio animal had been interred in a perfect slate at tjie time of tho 
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SDppoMd obseqaiea. These romoinB lay at the depth of 6 ft. aurroauded hj 
Btonee. The remarkable eombination of cremation with nnburnt animal 
remains deaerrea notice, as Dr. RoIIeston obserred, and also the occurrence 
of broken Roman jfcttfta throughout the deposit. 

In the discuasion which ensued, Bomo suggostire remarks were made on 
the important aid which might be afTorded to archieological inquir/ and 
elossiSeation hj a scientific examination of animal remains disinterred on 
British, Roman, and Saxon sites. la the inTestigation of the lake-habita- 
tions in Switzerland most interesting results bad been attained through the 
assistance of a skilful comparatiTe anatomist. Professor Ruttmojer, of 
Basle, and a well-classified collection hod been formed, illuatratiTo of the 
fanoa of the remote age to which the " Ff&hJbauten " may bo ascribed. 
The hope was warmly expressed, that Professor RoIIeston and other expe- 
rienced comparatiTe anatomists in our own country may be disposed to form 
collections, for which the spacious museum at Oxford would present great 
advantages, auxiliary to archaological researches and the history of earlier 
races by irhich the British Islands were euccessifelj occupied. 

The Rev. Eaaiit M. Scakth, prebendary of Wells, described a Roman 
kiln for firing pottery found at Shepton UaJlet, Somerselshiro, in Navember, 
1864. The ute is not far distant from the Foss Way, between Rath and 
Ilehester. Drairings by Mrs. Beckett, showing the construction of the kiln, 
and the forms of Tarious^tiiia found near the spot, were sent for iospec- 
lion. This curious relic of the industrial arts of the Romans bears much 
resemblance in its arrangements to those of other Roman kilns found in this 
countiy, and described by Mr. Roach Smith in his Collectanea Antiqua, 
Tol. ri. pi. xiivii. See also Mr. Artis' account of the potteries at Castor, 
Northamptonshire, and Mr. Wright's " Celt, Roman, and Saxon," ch. yii. 
p, 209. Mr. Scarth's notices of the kiln lately found in Somersetshire will 
be given hereafter. 

A memoir was then read hj Mr. Eduhhd Olsfielo, F.S.A., relating to 
portraitures of Edward IV., his queen, and the varioua branches of the 
royal Uncage, formerly to be seen in tlie east window of the conventual 
church of Littio Molvern Priory, Worcestershire. Drawings of two of the 
figures, namely, of Prince Edward, who encceeded as Edward V. in 1483, 
and the Princess Elisabeth, ultimately consort of Henry VIL, were amongst 
the skilful foc-umiles of painted glass executed by the late Mr. Winston, 
and recently exhibited by the Institute. These interesting royal por- 
traitures, of which a minute description has been r^erved, when in more 
perfect condition, by the Worcestershire historian Ilabingdon, were placed 
in the window of the Priory chnrch by John Alcock, bishop of Worcester, 
preceptor to the prince. The church was erected by that prelate in 1481. 
We hope hereafter to give Mr. Oldfield's memoir with representations of 
the two figures, which had attracted much attention daring the late 
Exhibition, The fabric and also the east window are in a deplorable state 
of decay ; some conservative core and repairs are urgently required. 

mntiquitkg mtt BQorU of Art eritbita. 

By Mr. Jons Yatbs, F.R.S. — Metatarttu of the red deer, with an 

implement made &om a bone of that animal, found, in 1862, at a depth of 

10 or 12 ft. in peat, near Wsltbamstow, Essex, with bones of the horse, 

ox, deer, &c. It is supposed that the implement found with those remains 
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way bare been nsod id making and mendmg nets. These reliu of an earij 
period were tent for examination hj Mr. T. Wetherell, of Uighgate. 

B; Hr. Edmukd Watekton, F.S.A. — The eilrer inscribed rim or setting 
in which an oval gem, probably, had been mounted, to wrvo as a privy seaL 
or teeretum. The apertnre for this gem meaBurea one inch by ratber 
more than half an inch in diameter ; the inscription aroond the rim is in 
bold capitals, such as commonly occur on seals of the thirteenth and 

fonrteenth centnries, and reads as follows : 1- htl - ke - me : tmb : si : 

KB us : CKBiB : There ia a little ring or loop for Buapension at the back, 
at the upper part of the oval rim. This object, found in Suffolk, may be 
assigned to the latter part of the thirteenth centnry ; it was in the collec- 
tion of Mr, Joseph Warren of Izworth, by whom it was exhibited in the 
museum fbnned at the Meeting of the Institute at Cambridge in 1851. — 
Italian signet ring of silver, with an heraldic cecutcbeon ; on the shonlders 
are the initials A. H. Date, fifteenth century. — Gold signet ring, fonnd at 
Cromer, Norfolk ; the device is a heart bearing the initials T. W. R. Dat«, 
about 1640. — Gold signet ring, found at St. Leonard's; the device is an 
faeraldio escutcheon. 

By Sir Philip ds Gret Boertok, Bart,, If, P. — A book of choral 
services, on vellum, with illuminated initial letters. The binding of this 
MS., whicb seems to have been written by an Italian scribe In the fifteenth 
century, is fonned of portions of ad old Italian coffer of cypress wood, of 
the early part of the sixteenth centnry. — Ivory brooch, very delicately 
aculptur^. 

By Mr, T. W, Whelan, of Bury St. Edmunds. — The head of a pastoral 
Btatf, of ivory ; on one side is sculptured the Crucifixion, the Blessed Virgin 
and two angels appear on the other. 

By Mr. Jackson, of Bury St. Edmunds, through lit. Watertoo. — A 
"globe posy-ring" of gold, — Silver heart, in which, being opened, ■ minia- 
ture portrait of Charles I, is seen. — Small silver locket, ornamented with 
fieurs de lys, and containing a figure of the Blessed Virgin Maiy. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Suith. — A dagger, probably found in the 
Thames ; sixteenth century ; forge-mark an S ensigned with an arched 
erown. — English dagger, seventeenth century ; the cross-guard of hom, 
ulver-mounted ; the blade engraved, and bearing the initials G. R. — 
Spanner for a wheel-lock. — Also a pointed implement of doubtful use; the 
head is a flat disk, ornamented with radiating lines and circles in the 
intervals ; it is wrought in somewhat similar fashion to the spanner. This 
object may have been intended to prick the cartridge for a cannon. It 
measures 7^ in. in length, diam. of the head, 1} in. 

By Mr. C. D. Waite.— A fine medal of Michael le TeUier, Chancellor of 
France, 1677, one of the most distinguisbed statesmen in the reigDS of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 

May 5. 1865. 
The Marqnia Caudeh, K.G., President, in the Chair. 
A memwr by Mr. Frank Caltert was read, -' On tiie site and remains 
of Cebrene in the Troad." Printed In this volume, p. 51. 

The Rev. William Greenwbll, of Durham, related the results of bis 
exomination of grave-bills in the North Riding of Torkabire. Bis memoir 
will be found in this volume, p. 95, 

r.|- ... i.A.(X>>^IC 
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Certain remarkable featureB in ths interments inTeHtigated bj Mr. Green- 
well Buggeated the inference that the practice of caanibaliBm bad eiisted in 
remote times in the Britisli Islands. The ezpreasion of this opinion gftre 
occasion for an animated diBcussion, in which Profeuor Westmacott, Canon 
Rock, Mr. GreaTes, and other members present, took part Some very 
obscure indicatiqna of such barbarous usages hare doubtless occasionally 
occnired in the ezamination of earl; remains. The late Mr. Khind related 
in his memoir on a Fict's House at Eettlebum, co. Caithness, in this 
Joomal] vol. x. p. 216, the discoTery of portions of a human skull and of 
bones under circumstances which had suggested the notion of onthropo- 
pbagons habits in North Britain, of which certain indications had been 
prenoosly suspected in the examination of a similar ancient dwelling near 
Kirkwall, as described in Barry's History of Orkney. Mr, Sprengel 
Qreares, Q.C., intimated his iutention to pie on some future occasion the 
results of fiirtber inquiry into this obscure question. The feeling of all 
present appeared to accord with that expressed by our lamented friend 
Mr. Rhind, that we "most not be hasty in stigmatismg a people with the 
infamy of connibaliEm except on the most unquestionable authority ; nor 
wonid it be lofpcal, far less would it be just, to accuse them of possessing 
so abominable an appetite on the cTidence of one or two isolated facta 
which may hare been purely accidental in their origin." ' 

Hr. Waltbb D. Jeoeht commuuicated some particulars relating to a 
remarkable relic, a glass salver or dish, long preserved in the Library 
founded in 1715 by Dr. Daniel Williams, an eminent Presbyterian minister, 
in Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, and recently removed, in eonsoquenco of 
r^way operations in the City, to Queen's Square, Bloomsbury.' The glass 
vessel in question, which through Mr, Jeremy's obliging permission was 
entmsted for exhibition, is a salver or shallow basin with a flat broad rim, 
on which there seem to have been some heraldic ornaments in colors, now 
almost effiiced. The alleged history of this relic is thus related on a piece 
of vellum preserved with it : — " This Glass Bason, by Tradition, hela the 
baptismal Water for the Christening of Elizabeth, Daughter of King 
Henry Vlllth., the most renowned Protestant Queen of Bngland. It was 
formerly in the possession of Simon Smith, t!sq., who had been Harbinger 
to 'King Charles lid., James lid. and K. WiUiom Hid. ; and long auer 
his Death the Person who marry'd his Nephew's Daughter, and who 
received the tradition from that Family as uudouhledly true, deposited it 
to remain for ever in this Library. Anno 17i5.— Donum Domini Anderson." 
No further particulars, as Mr. Jeremy informs us, are to be found in the 
Minnts Book of the trust of Dr. Williams's Library. The donor may have 
been Adam Anderson, managing clerk of the South Sea House, and a 
leading member of the Scottish Corporation iu London ; author of the 
'• Historical Deduction of Trade," first published in 1764; he died in 1765. 
The Presbyterian divine. Dr. James Anderson, D.D„ called, familiarly 
" Biahop Anderson," was brother of Adam, and minister of a Scottish 
congregation in London ; he is well known as the author of " Boyal 



' Arch. Jonro., voL z. p. 3IT. vol. Itt , part U. p. US. It is not msD* 

^ A short note of the uditeoce of th!* tisned in Ur. CaoDingham's Hsndboak, 

ulver, and the tradition of its having bn(itianotieedby]Cr.TimbB,Ciiriodti«a 

been used at the bapUsm of Queen Eliia- ol London, p. ISO. 

bath, mtj be fouod, Oeut Mag., ISOO, 

roL. XXII. '■•I- .. i.A*:w>glc 
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Oeoealogiea," 1732, and of the " History of the Houm of Irei;." He died 
in 1739| And could not therefore have been the donor, in 1745, of the 
object eiMbited. 

The glass dish meunreB 13j tncheB in diameter, and has a broad rim 
2} inches wide ; the height is 2 inches. It is of plain vliite glass of 
moderate qaalitj, and uncertain manufacture. Ur. Franks observed that 
it may be Venetian, Freooh, or even English. It has been decorated at 
the bock with vomish-colors and gilding intended to be seen through the 
glass. There ore no remains of decoration in the centre, the curved sides of 
the hollow of the dish have had four cruciform ornaments and flowers of 
four leaves, alternately. The rim has had four circular medalliono, 
enclosing shields now almost effaced ; on two of the shields Hr. Franks 
detected red,^ia a position which maj possibly indicate that the charge was 
France and England quarterly. There was a beaded ed^g of gold 
around the rim. The date of the dish, in bis opinion, cannot be earlier 
than the reign of Elisabeth, to whom it may have belonged, although the 
tradition by which it has been connected with her baptism seems qnesUon- 
able. A full account has been given by Hall and other chroniclers of the 
■mnptuons ceremonial in the church of the Grey Friars, Greeawicb, 
Sept. 10, 1533 ; the silver font was placed in the middle of the cborch, 
and, the baptism being by immersion, a closet with a fire was prepared lest 
the royal infant should tAe cold. All the details of the solemn rite may 
he seen in Hall's narrative ; the precious gifts of the sponsors, Cranmer, the 
Ducheas of Norfolk, and the Uarchioness of Dorset, are described. It is 
obvious that such a vessel as the glass dish could not, as alleged, have " held 
the baptismal water for the christening." If used in the ceremony, it may 
have served as a pelvit for washing the hands. We are indebted to 
Canon Bock for pointing out its probable use on such an occasion. In 
blessing the water in the font, he remarked, holy oil is always mingled with 
it, and, as the sponsors took the baptised infant from the priest's hands 
after it had been dinped in the consecrated water, some of the oil might 
adhere to their banos ; hence it was ordered " ut sponsores Invent manna 
antequam de eccle«a egrediantur."* The large dishes or chargers, of 
latten, frequently decorated with sacred devices, were probably used for the 
Lke punose, and are sometimes designated by the term Taufbecken, 
baptism baun, in Germany. 

Vessels of glass were very highly esteemed at the period to which the 
dish preserved in Dr. Willisms'i library is traditionally ascribed. In the 
inventory of valuable effects of Henry VIII, in the Palace of Westminster, 
in 1542, a list occurs of " Glasses and sondrj other Uiinges of crthe," 
given m this Journal, vol. xviii. p. 143. We find botties or flagons, ewers, 
and layers (lav&iri), bowls, standing-cups, goblets, cruses, candlesticks, 
dishes, and various other articles of glass, in some instances described as 
blue, of jasper color, green, wrought with disper work, tic., with heraldic 
and folded decorations also, as on the specimen exhibited br Mr. Jeremy. 
Amongst the items are — " Oono bason nnd oone leyer of blewa glasso 
partely gilt, the leyer having the Einges armes gilt upon it. — Item, nyne 
spice plates of grene and blewe glasse, great and smale, iij. of them being 

t Salitbuij Msniis], US. fiftaeuth cm- " Presbjier, patrinus et mstrina aUosnt 
tor;, cited bj Canoa Rook, and alio ths tnuua super fontei cum aqua aliqus noa 
following rubrio in a Prencli ritual ; — ds fonts beaadicta," 
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parte]; gilt." A gloss bowl or drinking cup of VeDetian muiufaoture, & 
fiae Bpecimea of tlic decorated vessels, produced bjr the artificen of Muraao, 
is in possession of Mr. W. P. Elated of Dorer, to whom it has descended, 
with other precious family relics, as haring belonged to good Queen Bess. 
Dj the will of John Whitfield, gent., of Canterbury, who died in 1691, he 
gate to his son certain medals, his grandfather's seal ring, " the Estritch 
cop and Queen Elizabeth's glass, which was his grandfather's." Hasted, 
Bist. Kent, vol. ir. p. 427, note. 

Untl^mUl Kttli tiaarU at 9rt SrliaUtli. 
By Mr. W. W. E. Winne, M.P.— A smoU implement of bronze, of un- 
known use, found with spear-heads, a celt, a gouge, and other relics of that 
metal, in the bank of a ditch at Bbnall near Oswestry, about 1848. It 
measures in length 2} inches, breadth 1 inch, thickness ^ inch, (See wood- 
cut.] One extremity is blunt, cut off strught, the other is pointed, like the 
tang of an implement intended to be affixed to a haft ; it has been supposed 
to have been used as a hommor, or possibly a weight. Another, of similar 
form, but rather longer proportions, was found at the same lime ; these 
relics came into the possession of a medical gentleman at Oswestry, by 
whom the object exhibited was, with a spear and celt, presented to Mr. 
Wynne, the remainder being retained as " plsytbiugs for his children." 



By the Hon. Wilbrahau Eobrton, H.P. — A silver bom, such as are 
worn by women in some parts of Syria. It was obtained at Bejrout, in 
1856, through a Druse dragoman, and is of the form at that time commonly 
in use, although, as Mr. Egerton was informed, becoming somewhat out of 
fashion. It is a multangular truncated tube of thin silver plate, slightly 
tapering towards the top, on which there is a double triangle (the conven- 
tional ornament called " Solomon's Seal,") and round the sides are fir cones 
and leaves of rude workmanship. Horns aro worn in the East as tokens 
of rank ; silver ornaments of this kind, worn by the Druse women on 
Mount Lebanon, are stated to be the distinctive marks of wifehood. The 
horn, measuring abont 18 inches in length, is attached to the head-dress, 
and projects from the forehead; the veil constantly worn in the East is 
thrown over it, and thus kept off the face. 

By Mrs. Short. — Small watch, made by Edward Gilpin, who, as we are 
informed by Mr. Octavius Morgan, was of London, and was admitted in 
1632 a member of the Clockmakers' Company, incorporated by charter 
from Charles I. ia 1631. He was accordbgly one of the earliest members. 
He died in 1665. 

By the Right Hon. the Chasoellor of the Exchequer.— Personal orna- 
ments of gold enameled, and specimens of jewelr; in the style of the 
cbquecento period. 
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By Sir Thom*8 E, Wikkhtstos, Bart., M.P.— Painting in oils on 
alabaster, representing the Ascension ; a Bingnlar production of Italian art, 
(lescribed as in the manner of Broniino. 

By Mr. Octaticb Moroav, M.P. — Two state chamberlains' keys of some 
German principality ; one of them of steel chased, the other of gilt metal. 
Date, late in Berenteenth century. The initials are J. T. ensigned with a 
princely cap or coronet, Both keys are similar in size, fonn, and decora- 
don, and neither of them seems to hare been used. — Official master key, 
with a flat circular bow, or handle, sliding along the stem, which has a bit 
at each of its ends, thus forming two keys, to each of which the bow Hrrea 
OS a handle. It is of perforated work in brass, and diapUys, on one side, 
the Imperial Eagle, on the other, the arms of the city of Nuremberg. 
Date, seTCnteenth century. — Miniature portrait of Seifried Pflnslng tod 
Henfenfeld, modeled in wax; 1S96. The family was of distinction in 
Nuremberg in the sixteenth century. The art of modeling in wax was maeh 
practised in that city, and was brought to great perfection early in the 
following century by an artist named Anna Maria Pfriioder ; this specimen, 
however, shows that it had attuned excellence at an earlier period. — 
Miniature portrait of Alice, Lady Lisle, beheaded, in 1685, amongst the 
victims of Jeffrey's bloody assiEe after the discomfiture of the Duke of 
Monmouth. No other portrait of this ill-fated lady is known. — Miniature 
in oil of Charles II., by Sir Peter Lety, signed with the painter's monognun. 
— Miniature of James II., in body-colors on card ; the artist is unknown. 

By Mr. W. J. Bekkhahd Smith. — Pole-axe, carried by officers of 
infantry in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., a weapon of which 
examples are uncommon. It has an axe-blade, with a curred spike at the 
back. The haft is of iron covered with leather, hollow, and contsining a 
four-sided blade, or " tuck," which may be projected through an aperture 
at the top of the haft, closed by a little hinged covering, and fixed by 
means of a spring-stud, thus doubling the lengdi of the weapon when nsed 
against cavalry. In the Goodrich Court Armory there is a specimen ffl>V> 
Eliz.) and another temp, James I. Skelton, vol. ii. pi. 91, figs. 12, 13. 
It seems to he a variety of tbe " Swedish feather." — Mortel or horseman's 
hammer, plaio, with a square wooden haft strengthened with a steel plate 
OQ each of its sides, and furnished with a short hook for suspension to the 
■addle-bow. It is German, or possibly Italian ; date, late sixteenth century. 
Compare Skelton's Illustr. Goodrich Court Armory, vol. ii. pi. 91. 

By Mr. Robeht FEROtrsoir. — Two small fictile vessels, stated to have 
been found in the Thames ; one of them Is of black glaied ware coarsely 
painted with white flowers ; the other of red ware ornamented with lines of 
green and white beads ; height of each 3 J inches. — Bronze dagger, specimen 
of numerous fictitious castings lately offered for sale by the laborers engaged 
in works near the Thames ; the handle is in the form of a snake, not in- 
elegantly twined ; on the blade is inscribed — tiddos c. Length 9^ inches. 
In other objects of the same class the handle represents an armed warrior, 
a naked female holding a flower to her bosom, &c. It is desirable to 
invite attention to the Varied deceptive objects of this description, in which 
conuderahle traffic is now carried on in the City ; these forgeries are also 
sometimes taken to other parts of the kingdom where any works or exoava- 
tions may be in progress. 

By tbe Rev. H. M. Scakth. — A diminutive spoon, probably of pewter, 
and a small brass cup-shaped object, supposed to be one of a set of weights 
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fitting one into another aa a " nett." The weight is nearly 1 oz. 
Theae relica had been latelj found in a garden at Widcombe, a suburb of 
Bath on the south side of the river Atou. 

fi; Mr. W. Warwick Kino. — Sepulohral brass of a priest in the 
eucturistic Testments, holding a chalice with the host in Lis left hand ; 
the right ia raised in the gesture of benediction. From a church in 
Buckinghamshire. Exhibited bj permission of the Rev. F. O. Lee. Date, 
about 1520. — "Palimpsest" brass, from Cheam Church, Surrey; the 
obrene represents the Holy Trinity ; the Supreme Being is seen enUironed, 
holding the crucifix, the Dore ia OTer the Saviour's head. On the rererse 
is part of an earlier memorial, the design being a heart, inscribed — Jho eat 
Amor meuB — held between two hands, and on a scroll — libera me dne de 
morte .... In the background above are the words — Jhii M'cy. This 
plate is affixed to the south wall of Fromond's chancel, on the south side of 
the charch, being port of a memorial with braases of Thomas Fromond, 
Esq., who died 1542, his wife, six sons, and four daughters. The 
inscription is given by Aubrey, Hist. Surrey, vol. ii. p. 120 ; Manning, Tol. 
iL p. 476 ; the representation of the Holy Trinity being noticed by the 
former as " a Crucifix;" see also Mr. Haines' Mouum. Brasses, ToL it 
p. 199. 

By his Excellency the Marquis d'Azeouo. — An heraldic drawing on 
pardiment, displaying 35 escutcheons of arms of various families and 
countries, Eo^sh, French, Castilian, Austrian, &c., possibly a series of 
precedenta of armorial design. Date, uxteenth century. 

By Mr. Walteb H. Theoellas, — A singular hexagonal vessel of coorae 
green-.glased earthenware, belonging to Mr. B. W. Glorer, by whom it was 
recently obtuned in Fans. It is a kind of strainer, the bottom and sides 
being perforated in every part ; in the centre is a medalUou, with the mono- 
gram IHS. surmounted by a cross, and underneath it a heart pierced with 
three nails, with the initials C. S. ; around are several other modoUions of 
smaller size. It measures about 12 inches in diameter, and 3 inches in 
height. Canon Sock ia of opinion that this singular vessel, being marked 
with sacred emblems, may have served some ecclesiastical purpose, possibly 
for droming the water &om certain cloths, or mundatotia, after b«ng 
used for sacred purposes. 

By Mr. S. Dods. — A. small MS. of the "Kegietrum Brevinm," in the 
handwriting of the fourteenth century. 

Ikprxsbiokb 07 SsALs. — By Mr. Edmund Wathrton, F.S.A. — Impres- 
sion of a seal of circular form, diam. seven-eighths of an inch i the device 
is a lion in confiict with a wyvem ; the tail terminates in a head that bites 
the lion's hind leg. Legend, — * lbo . fvhokat . cvm . dbacohs . Date, 
13th century. This specimen has been lately added to Mr. Waterton's 
collection, A seal identical in design and size was used by Thomas de 
Ingaldesthorpe, t. Heor. III., and is figured by the Rev. G. H. Daahwood, 
amongst seals from the muniments of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart,, pi. iv.fig. 7. 
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ANNUAL LONDON MEETING. 
TuesdajT, Ma; 16, 1865. 

TnE oustoinuy Annual Meeting to receive the Report of the Auditors of 
tbe previous year, with the statement of Receipts and Eipenditura during 
that period, took place at tho apartments of tlie Institute in Burlington 
Gardens on Tuesday, May 16. In the absence of the President the 
Chair was taken by Chaiies Spren;i;el GreaTes, Esq., Q.C. 

The Balance-sheet, duly signed by the Auditors for the year 186i, was 
submitted to the Meeting, and unanimously approved. The abstract of 
Cash Accounts for that year was ordered to be printed in the Journal. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by the Rev. Gregory 
Rhodes and John Hcndenon, Esq., F.S.A., the Meeting adjoncned. 

June 2, 1865. 
Sir JoEH P. BoiLBAU, Bart., Vico-President, in the Choir. 

A communication was read, relating to the recent formation of a " Bri- 
tish Archieological Society " at Rome, in great degree after the precedent 
of the Archnological Institute. Lord Talbot de Malahide has consented 
to become President of the Society, formed chiefly through the suggestion 
and impulse given to the undertaking by himself and a few members of 
the Institute residing at Rome dmnng tbe lost winter, who had been 
impressed with the feeling that a rich field of medinval, not less than of 
classical, arcbsology still there remains to be worked out. An active part 
in the establishment of the Society has been taken by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
who had devoted special attention to some early ecclcsiological remains at 
Rome, hitherto imperfectly explored ; by Mr. C. D. Portnnm also, a zealous 
aniiliary in tho purposes of the Inetitute ; by Mr. Odo Russell ; by Mr. Se- 
vern, H. B, M,'s Consul ; by the Bishop of Brechin ; and by other persons 
conversant with medieval art and archeology. 

The Very Kev. Canon Rock offered some remarks on the announcement 
made by Mr. Pumell, expressing his opinion that tbe institution of such 
a Society in the Eternal City could not fail to be productive of beneficial 
results, especially in regard to the early ecclesiological and medisaval monu- 
ments, which had been comparatively neglected, owing to the more gene- 
rally appreciated attractions of the vestiges of pagan antiquity. 

The Marquess Camdek, K.G., stated that the following request had 
been officially conveyed to him, in connection with the arrangements for 
the proposed Universal Exhibition at Paris in the ensubg year. The 
noble President expressed his readiness to co-operate on any occasion 
whereby the interests of archieological science and the purposes of the 
Institute might be promoted. 

" 31st May. 1865. 
" Mt Lobd,— 
"In accordance with a resolution which was passed at a meeting of 
H. M.'s Commissioners for the Paris Universal Eihibidon of 1866, held 
on the'27th instant, under the Presidency of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
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irlien it was notiSed to them that objects of ancient art and antiquities 
would be represented at Paris, I am direeled to express a hope that you 
will allow your name to be added to the Commiaaion, as President of the 
Arcbeological Institute of Great Britain and Irelaqd 
" I have the honor to be 

" Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

(S^ed) " Hekrt Cole, 
" SecreUry. 
" The Moat Hon. the Marqaess Caudsn. E.G." 

Ifr. A. Bebesford IIopb offered some obserTationa on the objects and 
fonctions of the proposed Commission from this country to the Unireraal 
Exhibition. He stated that, as President of the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, he Lad likewise been invited to participate, and he 
expressed how highly he should feel honored in being associated with the 
noble Ifarquess on the occasion. 

Ur. C. Sfrehoel Greaves, Q-C, read a memoir on a remarkable 
Greek inscription, of which hf) bad received a fsc-simile from Mr. Frank 
Calvert, by whom it had been discovered in a mosque ; originally, how- 
ever, it was at the town of Sestos, on the Hellespont. It conusts of 106 
Uoes, wholly in capitals, and, with few exceptions, there are no divisiona 
between the words. The inscrtptlon is cut on a slab of white marble, 
5 ft. long, and 2 ft. wide ; it is in fair preservation, two lines only at 
tiie beginning and a few words or letters in other parts being damaged. 
Hr. Greaves stated, that the inscription eootains a decree of the Senate 
and people of Sestos in honor of Henas, eon of Menes. This decree was 
proposed by Menander, son of Appollas. The inscription contained a 
prolix enumeration of the meritorious actions of Menas. It stated that 
from the dawn of his youth he deemed it honorable to render service to 
bia country ; spared no expense, and avoided neither danger nor suffering, 
but thought everything secondary to the love of his country ; that he 
performed many embassiea to the kings, proLably the Attali, kings of 
Pergomos ; transacted businesa with Strato, commander of the Cher- 
•onese and Thrace ; that, after the death of the kings, when the city was 
in danger through the Thracians and other circumstaaces, be persevered 
in the best and most honorable actions for bis country ; undertook embas. 
nes to the commanders sent by the Romans into Asia, and effected what 
was serviceable to bia country. He was chosen priest of King Attnlus, 
and well diseharged the duties of the office, paying attention not only to 
the citizens, but also to the strangers ; being chosen Qymnasiarch, he 
provided admirably for the good order of the Epheboi and youths, and 
other matters of the Gymnasium ; furnished the bath and the temple of 
Mercury, and probably that of Hercules, and dedicated a statue of white 
marble. In return for these things, the Demos considered him worthy of 
a vote of praise ; the Epheboi and the youths crowned him, and be bore 
the expense himself. The Demos determined to use its own brass money 
marked with the emblem of the city, and Menas bestowed the necessary 
care upon it. Being again elected Qymnasiarch, he sustained the office 
in troublous times, when many were affiicted by the incursiona of the 
Thraciana and the wara, in which everything was carried anay from tho 
pastures, and the arable land remained unsown, whereby the Demos in 
general, and each citiion, were brought into distress ; that Menas aacri- 
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Seed to Mercurj and Hercules on behalf of the Detnos and the jonths, 
celebrated games, and inrited not onljr the cidsena but Btrsngen to the 
sacred feasts. He dealt bcueToleotlj with all that attended public teach- 
ing, triebing to acquire glory for his counti-y through those who were 
instructed ; and tbat he took care of the education of the Ephehoi and the 
youths ; be celebrated games in honor of Mercury and Hercules in the 
mouth HyperberetrauB, giving, as priies, splendid arms on which the 
names of tho rictors were engraved ; be also gare prises for good order, 
energetic action, and a good habit of body ; that the Demos might appear, 
therefore, to honor good and irorthy men, and to approre of those who 
from their youth hud been zealous for the common weal ; and that others 
might be induced to emulation, it was decreed by the Senate and the 
Demos that Menos be praised on account of the things aforesaid, and for 
the good will which bo continued to entertain towards the Demos'; that it 
be granted to him to dedicate arms bearing inscriptions ; and that he be 
crowned by the Ephehoi and the youths, aud also by the whole Deraos in 
the Assembly, with a golden crown, tbe herold making proclamation : — 
" The Demos crowns Uenas, who has twice honorably and inagniGcentty 
discharged the duties of Gymnasiarch, on account of his TJrtue ond good- 
will towards itself." And it is decreed that a bronze statue of him be 
erected in the Gynmasium, on which shall be inscribed : — " The Demoa 
and the youths crown Uenos, who has twice honorably discharged the 
duties of Gymnasiareh, and been good towards tlie Demos." Also it was 
decreed, that he aud his decendauts be called to precedence in every 
game which tho Demos celebrates ; and that tlie Agonothet for each year 
make proclamation of the crowning. And since Menas, on account of the 
eiisting pressure on the public, wishes to gratify the city eren in this, 
and undertakes the expense of the statue, let as handsome a statue as 
possible be provided, and let this vole he inscribed on a pillar of white 
marble placed in the Gymnasium. 

Such, Ur. Greaves observed, is an imperfect outline of this inscrip- 
tioQ. As to its date, Mr. Greswell, tbe highest aulhoiity on such a 
subject, had' fixed it between B.C. 133 and b.c. 126, for the following 
reasons : — The inscription mcntioiis King Attains and the deaths of the 
Kings, and a time of great confusion and distress after their deaths, in 
the course of which Roman cominanders had been sent into Asia. There 
Tore three Kings of Fcrganios of the name of Attains. The second died 
B.0> 138, and the third B.C. 133 ; be bequeathed his dominions to the 
Roman people; but Aristonicus, cloimnnt by right of succession, main- 
tained a contest for them for six years with the Romans. The war began 
B.C. 132 or 131, when L. Craesus was sent against Aristonicus; and 
the triumph over him by M. Aquilius was on November 20, B.C. 126. 
From this time the dominions of the Kings of Fergamos were called 
Proconsular Asia, and in any contemporary Greek decree its commander 
would be called KvBiivaros. Therefore, the date of this inscription seems 
to be between h.c. 133 and B.C. 126. About an inch of the first line of the 
inscription is wanting, and the firat letters now to be seen are . , hi. Greek 
inscriptions commonly begin with mention of the chief officer in the State 
at the time ; and probably tliis inscription began i0' l-piiat, like two 
similar decrees of the Ampbictyons mentioned in the oration of Demos- 
thenes de Corona ; if so, prubnbly tho beginning was ; — " When Glaucios 
was the Priestof the Cillaiaa Apollo." In the Macedo- Hellenic Calendar, 
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H;fperberet(eu8 was tbe last montb, and the onlj month which began 
with ur ; consequenttj there can be little doubt that that is the month 
meotionod, especially as there is an inscription from Pergsmos in the 
"Corpus Inscr.," vol, ii., p. 846, which has that month in the second 
line. Tbe form of the decree accords with that of others, several of 
which ore cited hj Demosthenes in his Oration da Corona, and espe- 
cially one for crowning Demoathenes himself ; but that decree is not a 
sixth of the length of the inscription found by Mr. Calvert ; in substance, 
as regards the crowning with a golden crown, they are very similar. In 
the decree at Sestos the oAbt cni &ya6if occurs repeatedly in yarions 
forms ; in that on Demosthenes, tbe xiAoKayaSia — the concentration of all 
that is honorable and good — is a primary cause of the rote. With regard 
to the games mentioned, we have races, itaSpotuA, and the long race, 
luup&t ipopot; the casting of spears, Aio'in-icrfioi, and the shooting of arrows, 
Toft/a ; and we hare also BuiKotTunios and tiaro^fla, the former of which 
seems to denote the casting a spear through something, possibly a ring, 
and the latter may refer to a similar performance with arrows. . 

Mr. Greares lias consented to edit tbe important inscription, of which 
throngh his kindness we arc enabled to give the foregoing abstract, for 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

Mr. Joseph Wilkinsoit gare an occoimt of the discoTery, during tbe 
prerions month, of a Boman coffin of stone at Saxon Road, Old Ford, 
near Bow, in a piece of old meadow laud adjoining to the station on the 
Great Eastern line, and new broken up for building purposes. It lay on 
the gravel at a depth of only 30 in. j the cavity measures 6 ft. in length, 
18 in. in width at the head, 16 in. at the feet, and 12 in. in depth ; the 
tbickneas of the atone is 4 in. ; the lid, which projected over the eide»of the 
coffin, is slightly coped. The interment lay east and west, with the feet 
to tbo west ; it was found about 150 yds. soalh of tbe Roman Road from 
London towards Essex, by the ford of the River Lea. Pottery, a few 
coins, and some other relics, were disinterred near the spot. Roman 
vestiges have been found frequently near the anqient line of way at Bow. 
A stone coffin, similar in fashion to that described by Mr. ,Wilkinson, 
nnd formed of a single block of oolite, \ta& brought to light in 18S6, 
about a quarter of a mile south of the Roman Road ; tbo cover was 
slightly coped. The skeleton was perfect, the arms crossed on the 
breast ; tbe coffin lay east and west. A vase, containing, as supposed, 
the bones of an infant, so ampulla, and a ^tera of red ware, were also 
found. See the account given by Ur. B, H. Cowper, Trans. Lond. and 
Uiddleaex Arch. Soc., vol. i. p. 192. 

Brigadier-General Lefrot, R.A., read a memoir on the ej^cavations, in 
August last, of a circular subterranean chamber in the Torwood, Stir- 
lingshire, on the estates of Lieut, -Col. Dundas of Fingnsk, about three 
miles north of tbe Wall of Antoninus. The site is a mound at the ex- 
tremity of a range of hills commanding a very extensive view ; here a 
rudely-formed opening in the surface had long been noticed, concealed 
amongst luxuriant heather and largo stones. A flight of stairs was dis- 
covered, leading to a cavity within the hillock ; and, on further explora- 
tion being made from the top of the mound, an internal chamber, 106 ft. 
in circumference, was cleared out, with a small gateway and passage of 
descent to ^e lower ground. Tbe floor is tbe natural rock ; the walls 
■"-■"'• "" ■ ■ » . . - ^ujgj ^j j^ 

.oogic 
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a'lTo blacks of aandstone, and the chamber had doubtless be«n mdelj 
TQulted bj atones " stepped orer," forming a roof, beebiTe-fubion, irhJcb 
had fallen in, encumbering the chamber with the debris. Amongst the 
wreck within were foond three stones with incised cirenlar markings^ 
similar to those iatelj noticed on rocks in Northumberland and Scotland. 
The interior height of this remarkable stronghold maj have been about 
40 ft. A few hones were collected, a pair of querns, single qnem- 
Btones, broken pottery, perforated balls of clay, a hone, Ac> General 
Lefroy exhibited plaos, and several spirited drawings \>j Col. Dundas, 
by whom an account of the discovery wa« communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland in March last. 

Sir J, ClAAKE Jertoise, Bart., odvertiug to the vestiges in Hampshire, 
to which, on a former occasion, he had invited attention, ond especially 
to the white calcined flints locally called "milk-stones," on bis property, 
near the aacient forest of Here, observed that the recently published work 
by Mr. Tyler on iho Barly History of Mankind bad confirmed his suppo- 
sition of the possible connection of those relics with some primilive mode 
of cooking. Mr. Tyler has designated an early prMiistorio age the 
" Stone-boiling Period," when, as it is supposed, heated stones were used 
for certain culinary purposes, before veseeU were formed suited for boiling 
by the ordinary exposure to fire. Sir Jervoise remarked that the flint celt 
which be had found in one of the heaps of " milk-stone " might in soide 
degree indicate their date ; and he wished to recall the attenUon of the 
Institute to these remarkable vestiges of an early race. 

In regard to the cracked surface of the calcined flints found near (he 
Forest of Bere, Mr. Octaviub Moroak offered some observations on the 
process by which crackled porcelain is produced in China ; he believed 
that the state of the "milk-stone" had been caused by some similar 
action of fire, and by quenching the heated stones in water. 
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By the Rev. Gbeville J. Cbbster. — A gold ring, long in possesaion of 
an old Scotch Jacobite family, having on the outside a miniature portivit 
of King George, whiUt within there were tno portraits, of which one only 
remains! these represented, it is believed, the Chevalier and bis consort.— 
Two Hebrew MSS., obtained at Algiers aud Tunis, one of them being the 
Song of Moses, the other the Book of Esther ; date, fourteenth century. — 
Collection of Eabyle charms and ornaments in ulver and white metal, 
worn by the Berbers of North Africa, in the territory of Algiers. 

By Sir J. Clarke Jertoise, Bart., M.P.— Gold ring, found during the 
previous month in a garden at TreadwLat, near Idaworth, Hants. The hoop 
IS enriched wilh HmoU enameled ornaments, flowers and red hearts alter- 
nately, imitations of small pearls and emeralds, kc. Wilhin the hoop is 
engraved the following i>osy : " If loue can merit i shiSl ioberrit." It is a 
lady's ring, and of very small dimensions ; the enamel delicately executed, 
and in good preservation. Three years ago, some coins of James I. and 
Charl^ I. were found near the same place. — A valuable pedigree of the 
Lee Warner foroily, which came into the possession of Sir JerroisQ from 
his grandmother, only daughter end heiress of Sobert Warner, Esq., of 
Bedbampton, Hants. , dOOk' 
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Bj Mr. AsmjBST Majbhdie. — Contemporary portrait of Charles I., on 
panel, from Uedingfaani Cutle, Ebmz. 

By the Hon. R. Pclki Grrtillb, through Mr. B. Williams. — Grant by 
Henry VIII. of "Slebycho," or Slabech, Pill, now colled Milford, in Pem- 
brokeshire, with other estates in that comity which had belonged to the 
Preeeptory of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This docutneat is dated 
June 26, 1546. The manor of " Slevik" was granted in that year, 38 
Hen. VIII., to Roger Barlow, the spirited naval odyenturer. 



ftt^axoioQitai Jhttelligeiue. 

The third edition of the " Roman Wall," enriched by the researches of 
the lost ten years, is announced for immediate publication. Many readers 
of this Journal may hare enjoyed the gratification of a pilgrimage, " per 
lineam Valli," in the company of the talented author of this important con- 
tribntion to t^e history of Roman occupation in Britain ; many more, 
doabtless, have appreciated his graphic desoriptions and his indefatigable 
research. In the forthcoming edition Dr. Bmce will be enabled to embody 
the resnlts of the snrreys carried oat by Mr. MacLauchlaa by direction of 
the late lamented Dnka of Northumberland. Nnmoi-ous fresh facts haTO 
also been rerealed by excaratioos, the most recent discorery being the dis- 
interment of a portion of the Wall in Newcastle, where the lioe had been 
extremely obscure. Through tiie liberality of the Duke, of Mr. Clayton, 
and of the Dean and Chapter, an extensire series of engrarings has been 
prepared for a work which is intended to include the inscribed stones and the 
principal soulptnrea found in the north of Sngland ; from this valuable 
store Dr. Bruce has been permitted to select, for the third edition of his 
work, such iUustrations as are most desirable ; numerous relics of interest, 
coins, Tases, ornaments, Ac, hare also been engraved for the forthcoming 
Tolume. The edition will consist of 500 copies in quarto, price, to sub- 
scribers, three guineas, and fifty copies in folio, ranging with Horaley's 
Britannia Romana ; for these last special application must be addressed to 
the author, the Rev. J. CoUingwood Bruce, LL.D, Subscribers' names 
are also receired for the quarto copies by the publisher, Mr. Andrew Reid, 
NewcaBtl»-on-Tyne. 

Mr. £ngelhardt, late director of the Museum of Antiquities at Flensborg, 
announces (by subscription 24t.) an elaborately illustrated Tolumo, "Denmark 
in the Early Iron Age," comprising recent discoveries in the peat-mosses 
of Slesvig. Subsoribera' names are received by Uessi-s. Williams and 
Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, from whom the prospectus of 
this highly interesting work may be obtained. 

Mr. John Maclean, F.S.A., announces a Parochial History of the 
Deanery of Trigg Minor, in Cornwall, a district in which are situated some 
of the most important vestiges of antiquity that are to be found in the 
county. The work wUI comprise the history of niueteen parishes, including 
Bodmin, Blialand, Egloshaile, St. Kew; Michaelstow, Tiutagol, with other 
places in which there exist remarkable remains of the prehistoric period, 
aad also architectural examples of interest. For the convenience of sub- 
scribers the history of each parish will be delivered separately, if desired. 
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Tlie autlior proposea to trace tlie descent of manors, and to giro peJigrees 
of tlie families through which thej have passed ; the volume will be accom- 
panied bj ground-plans of churches and caatica, iritk other illustrations. 
The parisli of Blisland (price to subscribers, 7(.) is ncnrljr read; ; the other 
portioas will appear aa soon as a sufficient number of subscribers shall have 
been obtaiiied. Ueaara, Nichols, 25, Parliament Street, are the publishers. 

To ilima of our readers who take interest in Sepulchral Uoniorials anil 
tbo Engraved firasaes or atone Slabs of the Middle Ages, the announce- 
ment of a work now in course of publication in Belg;ium ma; bo acceptable. 
M. Emile Schoorman, secretary of the " Comit^ Central de publication des 
Inscriptions Fun6raires de la Fiandre Oricutale," has undertaken the 
selection of an extensive series of eiamplea. The work, of which 
40 livrahont have appeared, is in 4to, with lithographic tUuatrations, the 
price of each number being 2 francs. From six to ten numbers are issned 
in a year, under direction of the committee speciallj formed at Ghent for 
the purpose. 

The second scries of the Illustrated Catalogue of Scottish Seals, by 
Mr. Ilenrjr Laing, is in the press, and will speedily he delivered to the 
eubacrihers. The value of Mr. Laiag's first volume, published in 1851, and 
the accuracy of ibe numerous illustrations by which it is accompanied, are 
known to all who take intereat in Mediieval Sphragietic Art. No work on 
an equally comprehensive plan had at that time been undertaken, so for aa 
wo are aware, in any country. More recently, however, tbo complete 
descriptive Inventory of Seals preserved in the great depository of Public 
Records at Paris, the interesting " Sigillogrtiphie de la Ville de Saint- 
Ouier " by Messrs. Hermand and Deschamps de Poa, and the valuable 
memoirs on Swiss seals which have appeared in the Transactions of tbo 
Society of Antiquaries of Zurich, with some other publications of a like 
description, have shown the increasing appreciation of these relics of 
medieval art. Since the completion of Mr. Laing's first series, he lias 
been indefatigable in collecting fresh materials, and his friends have lost no 
opportunity of aiding his inquiries ; amongst fresh sources of important 
information, Mr. Laing haa been liberally permitted by the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham to have access to their precious maniments, and the 
whole of the Scottish seok in the Record Office in London liave been 
examined and pbotographed, under his direction, at the expense of four 
generous lovers of niMiteval art, who are desirous that tlie materials thus 
obtained should he given to the public. In the great depository laat 
mentioned Mr. Laiog has thus been enabled to augment hia collection by 
the ndditioD of all the seals of Scotch magnates appended to the Homagea. 
The supplementary volume, shortly to be issued, will contain descriptions 
of nearly 1000 seals. Baronial, Ecclesiastical, and Monastic, with those of 
Burghs ond Towns ; they are chiefly of early date, and will present most 
authentic information regarding Scottish heraldry and those devices by 
which the systematic use of heraldic bearings was preceded. Numerons 
illustrations will he given. The price of the volume will bo two guineas to 
subscribers, whose names may be sent to Mr. Laing, 1, Elder Street, 
Edinburgh, or to Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, the publishers. It is 
needless to point out how acceptable to those who are interested in heraldic 
researchea, or the investigation of family history, any auch repertories must 
prove. We hope that Mr. Franks may ere long complete his promised 
contributioa to the history of Seals in this oountry iii^,dfwnptiTe 
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enunieriitLOn of original matrices and of impressions attached to documents, 
wliicli formed the special exhibition in May, 1861, by the Society of 
Antiquaries. (Proceedings, rol. 1., Secoad Series, p. 392.) It may be 
sccepiable to some of our readers to be reminded that a brief inrentory of 
seals connected irith Wales collected by Mr. Ready (270 in number) has 
been printed in the ArchiGDlogia Cambrensis, toI. vi., Third Series, p. 281. 
The collection has subsequently received numerous additions. Of these, irith 
his other rich Sphragistio acquisitions, and also of the extensive miscel- 
laneous Steele amused by the late Mr. Donbleday, extending to upwards of 
20,000 examples, Mr. Ready Is enabled to supply the collector with faithful 
reproductions cither in sulphur or eieetrotyped,' 

We may inrite attention to an addition to Northumbrian topography, 
the History of the Borough, Castle, and Barony of Alnwick, nitli notices 
of monastic and ecclesiastical foundations, and of the antiquities of the 
district. This interesting monograph, of which five parts have been issued, 
comprises tlie results of many years' investigation by Mr. Qeoroe Tate, 
F.G.S., secretary of the Borwiekshiro Naturalists' Club, to whose Trans- 
nctioDS many valuable memoirs hare from time to time been contributed by 
Mr. Tate, especially his account of the ancient town of Qreaves Asb, iicai- 
Linhope, on the flanks of the Cheviots, atid his dissertation on tho "Ancient 
British Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders," a 
very remarkable class of remains which has receutly attracted considerable 
attention.* His Annals of the ancient border-town and stronghold of the 
Percys comprise mnch curious information connected with the Northern 
Marches. Amongst the numerous illustrations will be found the remarkable 
sculptured fragments of a cross, inscribed with Runes, found in 17S9. near 
the ruined churcli, commonly called Woden's Church, at Alnmouth. A 
portion only of this relic had preriously been figured, very inaccurately, in 
the Archnologia, vol. z., pi. zzivi. Tliese sculptures are now preserved in 
the Mnseum in the Foeteru Tower at Alnwick Castle. Our lamented friend 
Kemble decyphered the name of Meredeh (Meredith), as the person by 
whom the cross was wrought. Subscribers' names may be addressed to the 
atithor, at Alnwick, 

The discoveries recently made in the south of France in caverns, tho 
habitations of man at a remote period, by the late Mr. Hbnrt CBKiarr and 
M. Edouabd Lartet are fresh in the remembrance of all who have followed 
the rapid progress of archtaological science in connection with the obscure 
vestiges of the earliest races. It u highly gratifying to learn that tho 
extensive collection of early remains brought together from all parts of 
Europe by the lamented Mr. Christy, who for many years prosecuted his 
special subject of inquiry with singular perseverance and intelligence, will 
not be dispersed ; in pursuance of the dispositions of his will that precious 
assemblage of evidence has been tendered by his trusteos to tho British 
Unseam i it will, as we understand, be provisionally deposited in a house 
appropriated to the purpose, and a detailed catalogue is in preparation. 

MM. Bailliere have lately announced the first part of the " Reliquiie 
Aquitanics," being contributions lo the Arch teology and Palraontology of 

engmvingB from accurate drawings bj 

._ , Mr. Story, may bo obtnined from Mr, 

, 47. His uddross ft 8, H. Blair, Alnwick; pries, postaga in- 
cluded, Cl. 

r., . i.A.(X"»^IC 
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Perigord and the adjoining proTinces of Southern France, bj M. Lortet 
and Hr. Chrietj, The work will be illustrated bj man; lithographic plateg 
of the weapons, ornaments, tools, iic., in stone, bone, and horn, of the 
ancient pre-hUtoric caTe-dwellen of Perigord, also of the remains of con- 
temporaneous animals. It will consist of abont twenty parts, in 4to., each 
containing six plates, price 3(. 6d, 

The Histoi; of Ancient Artiller; bu in recent jears assumed a fresh 
interest, not only on account of the rapid progress of modem artificNa in 
the means of hostile destruction, and the incidental recurrence to certun 
obsolete inventions, but doubtless in great measure through attention excited 
bj the elaborate " Etudes sur le pass^ et I'svenir de 1 Artillerio," by the 
Emperor of the Prench. In our own country the subject has been eluci- 
dated by the researches of the lato Mr. Hunter, and recently by Mr. Burtt, 
to whom we were indebted for some particulars printed in this Journal, 
Tol. zi2., p. 68.. To the kindness of General Lefroy we owe the carious 
account of early cannon at the Mont St, Michel, giTcn in this volume, and 
more fully in the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, 
vol. iv. The interesting questions connected with this subject have found 
an intelligent and seeloos investigator in Lieut. Brackenbury, R.A., whose 
researches will be recorded in the publication last mentioned. The first 
part of his communicationB on " Ancieut Cannon in Europe, from theii 
first employment to A.s, 1350," comprises much information derived fnnn 
careful and critical exoniination of documentary evidence. ■ 

The chorncteriBtic peculiaritiea of church architecture iu the western 
extremity of Southern England have long excited the cuiiouty of the 
Ecclesiologist. Our readers may recall the valuable memoirs given in tliis 
Journal hy Mr. E. W. Godwin, vol. x., p. 317, vol. zviii,, pp. 231, 325, 
and by Mr. Rogers, vol. xl., p. 33. Mr. J. T. Bhght, of Pentance, with 
whose abilities as an antiquary we are familiar throngh his curious notices 
of early Cornish habitations near Chysauster, given in this Journal, 
vol. xviii., p. 39, has lately completed a volume of Notes on the Churches 
oF West Cornwall, published by Messrs. Parker, and well desenring of the 
attention of the architectural antiquary. 
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SHERBORNE HINSTUB. 

B; tha Sot. B. WILLI8, U.A^ P.R.S., Ac, jBckwnlan FrotaMOr at 111* IJnlT«id^ of 

Cambndgs.i 

The cburch or minBter of Sherborne, as it now standi 
exhibits in its fabric clear evidence to show that it is 
essentially a Norman church entirely transfonned — so far as 
the nave and presbytery are concerned, into the Perpen- 
dicular style ; the transepts, tower, and other appendages 
.Btill retain Norman characteristics with Early English in- 
sertions and additions, especially a portion of a fine Lady- 
Chapel at the east end. The Perpendicular work is of an 
unusually grand and beautiful character, and has the ad- 
vantage of being accurately dated. At the west end of this 
minster are fragments, which clearly show that the nave 
was prolonged in the fourteenth century by a building 
resembling a parish church, with three aisles, the plan of 
which can be pretty accurately traced. This is known as 
the church or chapel of Alhalowes. 

The minster was that of a Benedictine Abbey ; but we 
have no records of its first construction, and the remams of 
the monastic buildings are too scanty to attract more than a 
passing mention in the present memoir. The site of them 
is appropriated to the King's School, the buildings of which 
have been lately rearranged and constructed without reference 
to the plan of the monastery, although admirably adapted to 
their proper purposes. 

At the meeting of the Institute at Oxford, in 1850, a 
memoir of Sherborne Mmstor was read by the Rev. J. L. 

* BMd bflfora tha Aidmologiml Inititute, at their nnnutl meatinft hold at Dm- 
diMtar, Aognt S, ISSG. <. < 
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Fetit, ivhich was afterwards printed ia the Bristol Tolume, 
vith abundant illustrations from the pencil of the author.* 
These sketches were made soon after the commencement of 
the reatoratioD, which gives them an additional value, for 
they not only preserve one or two curious particulars, which . 
have been unavoidably obliterated by that work," but they 
also serve as evidence of the admirable manner in which the 
restorations have been carried out. The author has confined 
himself to the description and analogy of the architectural 
characters of the building, and more especially to the forms 
and arrangemeut of the vaulting, which he has worked out so 
completely and ingeniously, as to hare exhausted that portion 
of the subject. 

In the present memoir, I propose, in the firet place, to 
describe the Minster as it stands, and the probable plan of 
the Church of Alhalowes ; and in the next place, to attempt 
the elucidation of the history of the latter church, and the 
remarkable quarrel between the monks and the parish, to 
which it gave rise, and which ended in a conflagration of the 
Hinster in 1437, that destroyed the choir and central tower, 
but spared the nave, and was thus the cause of the building 
of the present magnificent structure. 

In the plan at the end of this memoir, the distribution of 
styles is indicated by various hatchings, as explained in the 
table in its margin, a, B, is the Early English Lady chapel, 
of which the portion B, in a darker tint ^an A, exists, and 
forms part of the building which was until lately the school- 
master's house, but at present has no assigned destination. 
This house includes also the chapel of our Lady of Bow, on 
the south, marked C. This chapel, built by Abbot Rame- 
sunne,* opened to the south aisle of the choir by a lofly arch, 
now closed by a lath and plaster partition, at the lower part 
of which may be seen the remains of a stone panelled screen. 
The north end of the house, at d, does not appear to hare 
been the site of any chapel at the time of the Heformation, as 
none is mentioned in the deeds of sale of the church to the 
parishioners. The dotted line, at B, is the east boundary of 
the house, and the destroyed portion of the Lady chapel, at A, 

> Vide kUo ArcliiBologiotil Journal, toL * " Rameflanns Abbkte letU a eh*pel!e 

xi*. p. 70. canlUd our Ladf of Bow, bard to the 

' Vide note nppanded to tlie "viaw south ride of th« Old Ladj ohapdls." — 

from louth tnnwpt " at the end of tbii Leland. Itln., vol. iL f. 19. 

memoir. r.r .. i.A>(^t>QlC 
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outdde of that boundary, is laid doTrn from a plan of the 
foundations uncovered by Mr. Slater, to whom I am in- 
debted for it One compartment of rich Early Enghsh 
vaulting covers the part B, included in the house. The 
lateral walls of this compartment are arranged in a manner 
that appears to iudicate that, in the complete state of the 
east end, there were small lateral chapels on the aites of 
c and D. The opening of the Lady chapel to the church 
was by a fine Early English arch, which still exists in the 
wall, but its centre is a little south of that of the Perpen- 
^cular choir, and consequently the corbels at n and o, which 
receive the fan vaults of the eastern aisle, are placed out of 
symmetry ; o, which falls ag^nst the opening, is constructed 
BO as to remain as a pendant hanging freely down. 



TaulL or EuMm Alda Ixhlsd t'l a Rcndur. 

This is shown in Mr. Petit's woodcut above," which repre- 
sents the fan vault of this eastern aisle looking south. The 
walled-up arch of the Lady chapel is indicated by the outer 
molding, which stands free of the wall. The corbel, «, of 
the fan vault is engrafted upon this Early English molding, 

* I MXi fDdsbted to ilr. Fatifa kindaeM IHustnUon* at tha and of Uili DMtnoIr, 
fur Uie aaa of tfaid iroodeut, and also of p. 116. 
ftra othan enamcrated la tbe I.Ut of i i : . ^iC^OQlC 
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and the coi-bel, o, hangs down, and when the ardi was open 
was a free pendant. 

On the north side 'o( the. choir wall are- two chapels, 
E, F ; B retuns Norman walls on three sides, and the eaBt 
wall has the arch of a Norman window walled up, and the 
north wall an inserted Perpendicular window. This chapel 
was evidently an original part of the Norman church. 
The Norman arch of entrance from the transept, and the 
similar arch next to it, leading to the choir aisle, were 
changed for a pair of Perpendicular arches after the fire. 
The chapel bears the name of Bishop Roger of Samra, 
a.d: 1107. East of it is another chapel, F, ingeniously 
formed by building two Early English walls to form the 
north and east sides, and utilising the east wall of the 
former chapel, and the north wall of the aisle, for the other 
two sides. Accordingly, Norman external arcades and 
blanked windows ornament its interior west and south sides, 
and its east has an Early English triplet, as shewn in the 
opposite sketch. 

The choir and its aisles are complete and intelligible on 
the plan without explanation. 

In rebuilding the choir, the Norman ruins api>ear to have 
been rased to the ground, and the present work erected, 
without being embarrassed by the old piers or wall. It is, 
therefore, a free and magnificent design of the period. The 
townsmen were forced to contribute to it, and it was built in 
Abbot Bradefoi-de's time — 1436 to 1459. 

Tho Norman materials were employed in the rebuilding. 
Thus, the panel surfaces of the Perpendicular work exhibit 
the small stones of the Norman masonry, encased with 
muUions of large stones ; but the tracery heads of the panels 
are fi'amed of large stones. The first sight of tho work 
gives the impression that the panel framing has been en- 
grafted upon untouched Norman walls and piers ; but a 
dose inspection of the masonry will show- that this is cer- 
tainly not the case. In the late restoration of the choii* 
many of these small Norman stones, when taken out of the 
wall, showed Norman earring at the back. 

After the choir was completed, and of course the services 
re-established therein, we find that the nave was rebuilt in 
the Perpendicular style. Leland's phrase is that "Peter 
Bamesunne (1475 to 1504), next Abbate, savi^f^ ,f)ff^^.to 
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Bradeford, buildid tl fuDdamentU al tUe West Part of 
S Marie Chirch." Itiu., vol. ii., f. 48. 

Forty years liad 'elapsed since the design of the choir bad 
been prepared ; and it is not surprising that the design, of 
the nave difiers from that of the choir altogether, and that 
the rebuilding wm also carried on another system. The 
nare escaped the fire, and its atones were not injured by 
calcination. The irregular spacing of the present piers, 
which I will presently explain in detail, can, in my opinion, 
only be accounted for on the supposition that they contain in 
their hearts the core of the piers of an earlier and ruder work. 

Also the difference in design between the nare and choir 
as exhibited in Mr. Petit's two elevations on the opposite 
and following pages, shows that it was forced upon the 
builders by the necessity of employing these old piers. 

In the choir the vault shafts, and great part of the pio'* 
moldings, rise uainterniptedly from the pavement to the 
level of the springing of the vault. 

In the nave, on the contrary, the design is divided hori- 
zontally into two stories by a stiing molding, with pier 
arches below, and large clerestory windows above. The 
windows are separated from each other by vault shails 
descending from the fan tracery of the roof, and resting on 
angel corbels placed immediately above the horizontal string 
molding. 

The upper story divides the nave into five equal compart- 
ments, of windows and fan vaultings Beneath the horizontiU 
molding the series of pier arches also divides the length of 
the nave into five compartments. But the arches are not 
only of greatly unequal width, but the piers of the north and 
south sides do not always stand opposite to each other. 

It follo\TS that the vault shafts and angel corbels rarely 
stand over the middle of the spandrel walls of the pier 
arches. But as these spandrels are lell completely bare of 
orpamentation, there are no architectural lities to connect 
the decoration of the upper story with the lower, and thus 
the irr^pilarities escape general observation.' 

* In tbe pUn ths doltcil lines I, 3, 3, Tault aharis of tlie nortb *ide tide, ihow 

t, S, 6, •hon tlia distribution of tlia vault tha diitribution of tha aide alala Woodeit 

•ad elereatorj window into firs equal fan-Taulta. Bjcomparingtheportion of 

compartments. tbeas two eTttama ot lines, tha irregu- 

The dotted linei I, >, l, V, it, 0, wLlcli Inritiei of the plat archea become arident. 

comiMt the ccntrei of tlu pier with the Similorlf, on the louth aide, the irregulif 
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The nature of the irregularities of the pier arches betray 
their NormaD origin. It is not unusual in Norman churches 
to find a pier arch of smaller span than the others next to 
the tOTrer pier. This is apparently intended to enable its 
pier to assist better in buttressing the tower pier. Wim- 
bom minster may be quoted as a neighbouring example. 

The transepts and tower piers are essentially Norman, but 
have Perpendicular windows inserted, which it is not my 
purpose to describe. I will merely mention that on the 
outer sur&ce of the east clerestory wall of the south trau- 
fsept, above the chapel, 0, the traces of the jamb of a 
Norman window, carefully preserved in the restorations, may 
still be seen. 

These transepts, and the Norman arches of the tower 
intervening between the Perpendicular work of the choir 
and that of the nave, completely separate the one from the 
other, so that their difiereTices of style arc not brought into 
juxtaposition. The western tower arch,' much lower than 
the fan vaultings, divides the choir vault from the nave vault. 
But the eastern tower arch is entirely removed, so as to 
leave the range of fan vaulting of the choir uniuten'upted. 
The manner in which this is carried out is completely 
explained in Mr. Petit's paper (pp. 195, 196). 

The Norman porch is at P on the south side. This was 
rebuilt with th« same stones &om the foundation at the 
beginning of the restoration, in 1850, under Mr. Carpenter, 
who, in accordance with, the theory which then previuled, 
determined to finish the upper part with a Norman compo- 
sition of his own, instead of replacing the Perpendicular 
parapet with which it had been capped by the Medieval 
architect of the nave, and which connected it so harmoniously 
■with the exterior of the building. 

The opinion, so forcibly and admirably expressed by Mr. 
Petit,^ that " the old porch of Sherborne, Norman below and 
Perpendicular above, was far more valuable, and to the eye 

Hpscing li abom even on the ontuda, bj 8, 9, 10, II, 12, ibow Ae renudiis of the 

ths buttmaea. On the north aida, the vault dmfb of tba cloister bnilt by 

doiat«rinad«bDtti««Msupai«iioiit. Bnt Abbot Fnthe<lS49-1371). Th«Decomted 

■s tha oIoiaterwM daatnned at the Be- trindomof thaBorthaiaIaue{«rtof Ui« 

formation, tha aiala vail, lodng itg anp- work. 

porl|bagantoBivairay,andw«abolat«red ^ The poHtion of Uie NonDto tower 

up bj dnnuj buttreasee, wbich Id the arch ii at 6, 7. iu the plan, 

late rtatoration have given place to those ■ Traniaclioni-, Uceling of the Intt. «t 

wbidi tie indicated by the dotted liuea. Briitol, p. 20a i i CiOOQ IC 
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of the artiBt, perbaps, more beautiful than a restoration of 
the same porch, Normanised to the very point of the gable," 
now represents the conviction of the majority of the archi- 
tects, antiquaries, and artists, who inspected it upon occasion 
of the late meeting of the Archxological Institute. 

We may now examine the remains of the church of 
Alhalowes, as shown in the plan.^ These consist of the 
lower part of the long wall, q, v, which bounded its aisle on 
the north, and of the four respond piers, q, b, s, t, which 
are engrafted into the west front of the church. In Mr. 
Fetit's view of the west end, at the beginning of this paper, 
a portion of the long wall is seen at the left hand, and three 
of the ruined respond piers. The style of these remains is late 
Decorated or Early Perpendicular. The south respond, T, is 
the most perfect, being the only one that retains a portion of 
the springing of the arch.' They are all in a very decayed 
state ; but they show that four similar and parallel archea 
abutted against the west wall of the church. The long wall, 
now reduced to the ofBce of a high garden wall, has a series 
of projections, r, s, t, u, from its southern face ; the plan of one 
of which is given at fig. 3, in the margin of the general plan. 
In the centre of each is a shaft, the original capital of which 
sustained the roof-frame of the side aisles, and the recessed 
wall faces between are the sill walls of the side aisle windows, 
arranged in the same manner as those in the inside of 
the minster.' But this wall terminates eastward at g with 
the lower part of a respond, exactly answering to q, and 
showing that here was a high arch, opening into the space, 
V, which is at present hemmed in on the north by the 
restored gable of the monastic hall, usually termed the 

* In kFUd of Bherborne, tiken bom obnrch MmBirhBt BimitBr to Alfaalowei 

Mtiul nuTtjli; J. Ladd, 173C,;iud hj oocun at Oreot Yannouth, -where, in 

HutcUa* to hare bran in hi» time ia 1330, It mu determiDad hj the young 

sMHNlon of the QoTenior* of the Almi man o[ the town to enot an entimlj new 

HmiM, and of trMch a redaced copy is bailding 107 ft. loug V, to 8., »iid ij ft. 

engraTSd in hie Count; Hlitoiy, tha lita wida R to W., at the west end cf tho 

of Allulowca ia labtltsd " Ruin* of a great chnrch, to be culled the BaoheloiV 

cbuicb or chapel." EVom this ve taaj Aide. Fouodationi were Uid, but the 

eonclnda that ooondenible Mmaina weco atructure proceeded alowly ; and tt waa 

then atanding. ultimately abuidoned in eonaeqiianoe of 

> Apian of tbia raipond ii given in tha the plague, in 1B4S. Iturredoaaquarry 

generw plan, fig. 2. for many yean to the town. The foun- 

' Tbe north uala of the minster nave dationa ware oneovered aoma yean ago, 

excepted, for thtt it parfsotly plain ; the and the plan l» girsn by Mr. Seddoo. 

south aiale, and the aiiles of the preaby- Vide TruuactiooB of the Iiutitnte of 

Urj have tiia recaaaad silla in queation. Britiah Aioliiteeta, ISM, p. Tj^ . , , 
AniniUncaof a weatoru appendage toa '' .viCKU^K 
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Refectory, and is completely open to the garden on tlie 
west. 

But this arch, Q, g, authorises us to suppose that the arch 
which sprang from T, the correspondiug respond to Q, was 
similarly arraoged 'with respect to the south aisle wall. 
, Thus, B and B being assumed as the abutments of a rauge of 
pier arches, we obtain a church with a centre and two side 
aisles,' as shown in the outline. 

The arch T freely opens to the space w. ■ But the original 
disposal of these spaces v and w must remain a mystery. 
They may have been enclosed as chapels, which appears to 
be the most probable supposition. 

The long space v, w, was apparently arranged for the 
purpose of freeing the parish church from immediate contact 
with the west end of the minster, by serviug the purpose of 
a vestibule common to the two. A reredos, w, <r, with 
lateral screens, probably received the parish altar, and 
thus V, w, would become a continuation of the side aisles like 
a procession path, and an imitation of the arrangement of 
the east end of the minster itself. This path would give 
free access to the great western door, and to the lateral 
doors of the minster, and also to the chapels T, v., and even 
the latter may have been a porch. 

The lateral door, u, was manifestly that which acquired 
so much importance in the dispute, as will appear below.* 
But the traces of another lateral door may be seen aty. 

The great PerpendicnJar window of the west front seems 
at first sight to make the abutment of the roof of Alhalowes 
church impossible. We know that this window was part of 
the works of Abbot Raraesunue eighty or ninety years after 
Alhalowes was built. I am informed that until &e restora- 
tion the lower panels of the tracery were blank panels. The 
original ridge of Alhalowes roof probably reached only about 
half way up the clerestory wall at tlie minster, and the 
Perpendicular architect would alter it by sloping it down- 
Wards to the new window sill, or hipping it, as the term is, 
BO as to allow free light to the window. This device is 
commonly employed, as for example at the junction of 
the Lady chapel with the high east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

*T1ioiTidUiof Ibfr contra fddoU 18 ft. of tUa Bonth aialo 10 ft. 101d.,^,^| > 
2 in., of the nortU abilo 14 ft. Sin, and ■• Vide p. 108, .HHH^K 
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Having DOW described the minster and the churcli of 
Alhalowes, I will endeavour to elucidate the history of that 
church, and the quarrel between the monks and the pa- 
rishioners to which it gave lise. This dispute has been the 
theme of every historian of the minster, from Leland to the 
excellent Handbook of the present vicar. My only apology 
for reviving this oft-told tale is the fortunate acquisition of 
a document, which appears to me to clear up much of the 
ambiguity that hangs about the details of the affiur. 

The document is no other than the "Ordinance made 
between the abbot and convent and the parishiooers," " 
discovered apparently by Hutchins, the laborious and inde- 
fatigable historian of the county, in Bishop Nevill's Register 
at Salisbury, and of which he has given an English abstract. 
But this tuma out to be unfortunately erroneous in several 
particulars, and omits important details. He has also mis- 
dated it one year too early. 

As DO documentary evidence can be thoroughly interpreted 
without possessing it in its original language, and stUl less 
through the medium of a translated abstract, I waa induced, 
when preparing this memoir, to take steps for obtaining a 
complete copy of the original deed. 

I have much pleasure in expressing my thanks to ike 
Dean of Salisbury for his obliging assistance in carrying out 
my request, and also especially to James Hussey, Esq., who 
most kindly took the trouble of transcribing from Bishop 
Nevill's Register the entire document. This I have printed 
in the Appendix, No. I, and will now present to my readers 
a hteral translation of the whole. It will be found, on perusal, 
to give a vivid and most interesting picture of the manners 
of the time, and of the jealousies then existing between 
parish priests, monks, and laity, as well as clear evidence 
reUting to the diurch of Alhalowes, 

•* Ordinance made bt Robert (Nevill), Bishop op Sabdm, 

BETWEEN THE CONVENT OP THE MONASTERY OP SHIR- 
BOBNB AND THE PaBISEIONESS THESE, 

To every child of the holy mother church, who may 
iuspect. these .presents, and especially to those who ara inte- 
rested in their matter or may be in future, we, Robert, by 

- »Htikliliia'DoneUliire,2DdoaitTol. iv.p. 09. '^ *■ S 
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Divine permission Bishop of Sanim, offer salutation through 
Him who is the true salration of alL 

We have receired from those religious men the Abbot and 
convent of Shirborne, in our diocess, a serious accusation 
or complaint^ to the effect that notwithstanding a baptismal 
font has existed within the nave of the church of the afore- 
said monastery from the beginning and primeval foundation 
thereof, — in which font every infant of the town and parish 
of the said Shirborne has received baptism from a time 
beyond which the memory of man extendeth not, — ^yet certain 
parishioners there, namely, Richard Howell, Thomas Draper, 
John Toker, Walter Paskuly, and John Aysheley, and others 
their confederates, about eight in number, casting behind 
them the fear of God, have constructed and caused to beset 
up a new font in the inferior part of the aforesaid church, 
where the parishioners are wont to hear divine service, and 
outside the accustomed place (i.), doing this of their own 
rashuess, contrary to our prohibition to them concerning 
this matter, and to the no small prejudice and trouble of the 
monastery. For this cause, and on account of the ringing of 
the parish bells for matins, also because of the narrow pas- 
sage of the doorway in the intermediate wall at its south part, 
between Hie parishioners place and the body (corpus) of t/ie 
church of the monastery aforesaid (b), grave dissension arose 
between the abbot and convent and certain of the aforesaid 
parishioners, when the procession to the font in the church 
of the said monastery took place at Easter and at Pentecost. 

Wherefore on the part of the said religious men we were 
humbly requested to provide a suitable remedy in this 
matter. Desiring to be certified of the truth of the premises, 
we visited the monastery and town of Shirborne in person. 
There, in the Abbots' Hall, on the 12th November of the 
subscribed year (1436), appeared before us John Bazett, 
John Eaylewey, Richard Rochett, and John Sprotert, on the 
part and in the name of all the parishioners, besides other 
persons, to the number of one hnndred or more ; and 
earnestly petitioned that we would deign to restore the 
baptismal font of the church of the said monastery, and all 
other matters above recited, to their antient use and pristine 
condition in the body or nave (o) (in corpore sea navi) of 
the church of the said monastery. 

A proclamation was then made in the vulgar tongue 
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before all ttiose present, that if any one either for his own 
interest, or that of the parishioners of the parish of Shirbome 
aforesaid, desired to oppose or contradict the aforesaid peti- 
tion, he was now to declare it. But no opposition or 
contradiction was made, either particular or general. 

And because, by the inquisition we made in this matter, 
we found every particular in the said complaint to be 
true. 

Considering, moreover, the great prejudice and injury 
that might accrue to the monastery in future by the erectioa 
of the new font above mentioned, and also that nothing 
ought to be changed without urgent cause, which has been 
established by long custom. Also having duly weighed the 
advice of our counsel leanied in tho law, and assisting us in 
this judgment : 

We will, and order, and by the tenor of these presents 
with the concurrence and expressed wish of the abbot and 
Convent, and ofaU the parishioners above mentioned, do 
decree : 

(1.) That the said font which, with daring rashness has 
been newly set up, be utterly destroyed and removed, and 
carried out of the church by those who caused it to be 
made. This removal of the font and of its materials 
should have been put into immediate* execution under our 
own inspection. 

(2.) The ringing of the bells to matins for the parishioners 
throughout the whole year shall be made after the sixth 
hour has been struck by the clocka or horologium of the 
monastery," and not before, except on the solemn feasts, 
viz., Allsaints, Chi-istmas, Epiphany, and faster. 

(3.) Also the baptismal font of the monastery shall be set 
up and replaced in its old and accustomed position, and all 
infants bom or to be born in the said town shall, as of old, 
be baptized therein. 

(4.) The intermediate door and entrance for the pro- 
cession of the parishioners to the font, shall be enlarged and 

* . . .."honmBezUmpeTolackuDMu log«. Clocks alrikicg liours are msn* 
boTologium monutcrii Bignatom." Tlie tioned in 1S80, and were thereroie corn- 
word Clocii or Clocco, &c io Ducuiga is mon a ccuturr nrtemarda. But thu ia 
oxpliiitied u " clocbo," a Bell, and thia la fin esrly in«t»i)co of tlie applicatioQ of tlie 
the originiil meaning of it But, in tbe n-ord eloeia, whioh bu nov completalr 
ureient cue, it ia a bell (track bjm dock, laperaeded tbe anoieut mcuiing, to tbe 
for tbe aiith bouria to be indicated or taDCluue uutead of tbe bell, 
polutaj out bj tbe abbey dock orlioro- i., , i.AiC^C^QlC 
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arched, so as to giro a more ample spac^ and bring it to its 
original form. 

(5.) The manner and form of the procession and other 
ceremonies about the font are to be observed in the old 
accustomed manner. 

(6.) There shall be made, at the expense of the monas- 
tery, an intennediate partition in the nave of the monastic 
church (ecclesiffl monasteriahs), close to the choir of the 
monks, bo that there shall be a distinct separation between 
the monks and the aforesaid parishioners. 

(7.) This replacement of the font and enlargement of the 
door must be efiFectually completed before Christmas-day 
next. 

All and erery of these premises must be faithfully 
obserred, as urell by the abbot and the convent, aa by the 
pariBhioners of the said parish, under pain of the greater 
excommunication. 

Given at our manor of Remmesbury, on the eighth day of 
January, A. D. Mccccxxxvi,' and in the tenth year of our 
consecration." 

From this deed we gather, from (a), that the parishioners 
of Sherborne ■were wont to hear divine service in a place 
termed the inferior part ofUie church of the monastery. 

Next, from (b) and (o), that there was on iniermediaie 
wall bettoeen this place of the parishioners and the nave of the 
monastic church. Therefore the place of the parishioners 
was outside the nave, and not formed by a mere screen or 
partition cutting off a pnrt of the nave. 

Body is the term employed in the clause (b), but from 
(c) we learn that in accordance with universal practice, the 
writers of this document considered it to be synonymoua 
with nave. 

Further, it appears from (b), that there was a narrow door 
in the south part of the intermediate wall, which communi- 

r Tbif date belong! to the eocleatuttctj li« itatea the maniier tod olure of Uia 

year, which begu on tba £Sth Uaroh, quarrel verr obBcarelj, and omit* (he 

(uid in modern ttjls would be 11S7. The fact of the Bi^op's hoIiUag an inquest 

idveetigatioa in the Abbot's Hull took in (be Abbot's Hall, u welt is the order 

Elace on 12th November, 1436, and the Tor tiie destmctlon aad removal of (ho 

iihop'a ordinance pnblieLed on the Stli new illegal Tont, and the tut that tha 

of the following Junuar; , both being in coDtracteil door was at tha soutli part df 

(ha Ifith Tear of Banr; VI., and aol the the intermedlats wall. 
14th, aa Hulchin* >a;s. In hit abatmot 
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cfited between the panahioners' place and the nave of the 
monastic church. 

Thus the intermediate wail must have stood north and 
south, and could have been no other than the west front of 
the nave. 

Consequently the place of the parishioners on the other 
side of ^lis vraJl, was the structure which ia tenned the 
church of Alhalowes. 

Iq fact, the inferior, or lower end of the nare, is neces- 
sarily the west end when the tenn is used not with re- 
ference to altitude, but to dignity. As we say, the upper 
and lower end of a table, or a room, bo the upper, or 
superior end of a church is that where the altar is placed, 
and the opposite is the inferior, or lower end. 

It may be perceived from this document, that the 
monks were as much or more at fault than the parishioners 
in this matter. For although the bishop begins his ordi- 
nance in a tone that favors the convent, and imperatively 
condemns the parishioners for setting up a font of their 
own without due ecclesiastical authority, and also for 
ringing their bells at times inconvenient to the convent, it 
appears from the latter clauses that the monks had annoyed 
the parishioners by remOTing the old font from its original 
position in the nave, to one that was inconvenient to them, 
and also that they had altered the doorway through which 
their baptismal processions were wont to pass, and made it 
much narrower. 

The clause (b) identifies the narrowed doorway with the 
door in the west front (u in the general plan, fig. 1), which 
opens to the south aisle of the nave. This doorway is 
represented in plan and elevation in the engravings on the 
following page, and is also shown in Mr. Fetit's view of the 
west end. It is now completely walled up, hut the arrange- 
ment of its arches c(»Tesponds so remarkably with the de- 
scription in the clauses (b) and (4), as to leave no doubt 
of its being the very door which was complained of. 

The plan (fig. 6) taken at a level just above the Norman 
impost, shows the original Norman doorway in a black tint, 
the inserted doorway iu a lighter tint, and the wall which 
closes it in a still lighter tint bounded by dotted lines. 

The only visible parts of the Norman doorway, and of the 
inserted pointed doorway, are those which are seen in the 
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elevation (fig. 5), and on the inside of the church the wall is 
plastered and flat I hare inserted in the plan (fig. 6), those 
portions of the Norman and pointed doorways which are 
buried in the wal], in accordance with other examples of door- 
ways, to make the fact of the narrowing of the passage by 
the insertion of the pointed arch, more clear.^ 

The external face of the wall which blocks up the pointed 
arch is at present wholly occupied by a large monumental 
tablet to the memory of Benjamin Vowell and his three 
wives," who died in 1783. 



aw 



EliTitlon and Flm ot the 8outh-W«il«m Doorww of tli» K»wi. 

It appears from the Bishop's ordinance, that the pa- 
rishioners were divided in opinion respecting the new font, 
and quarrelling amongst themselves ; and as he had given 
to the monks nearly a year to carry out the amendment 
and removal of the annoyances which arose on their side 

' Fig. i, in the nmrgin of tbegenBral Fowell.wlio joinfld in setting np the now 

plan.iaa Beollonorthe con lonuouB mold- font, wi thnt poraibly ■ daacendiiiit of Iho 

iue of the ineertad doorw*;. malcontent who wa» »eg"8»ed ■* *l>o 

' Iti«wortliMmirkingth«t thi«n«nie nurroning of the doorway, hM blocked 

UapptnntljtlieuintuthktofRiebud it up nttoBctber. i i :.L<OC>(^IC 
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towards the parishioners, we may easily itnag^ae that delays 
and cTasions on both sides helped to bring about the well- 
known violent termination of these disputes, which is re- 
corded by Leiand, as follows : — 

. " This was the Cause of the Abolition of the Paroch 
Chirch there. The Menkes and the Tounes Men felle at 
variaunce bycause the Tounes Men tooke privilege to use 
the Sacrament of Baptisme in the Chapelle of Al-Halowes. 
Whereupon one Walter Gallor a stonte Bocher, dwelling yn 
Shirburn, defacid clene the Fontstone, and after the vari- 
aunce growing to a playne sedition and the Townes-Menne 
by the Mene of an Erie of Huntendune, lying yn those 
Quarters and taking the Townes-Mennes Part, and the 
Bisshop of Sarosbyri the Monkes Part, a Preste of AI-Halowis 
shot a Shaft with fier into the Toppe of that Part of S. 
Marye Chirch. that devidid the Est Part that the Monkes 
iisid from (that) the Townes-Men usid : and this Partition 
channcing at that Tyme to be thakkid yn the Rofe was sette 
a fier, and consequently al the hole Chirch, the Lede and 
Belles meltid, was defacid." Leiand's Itin., vol. ii., f. 47. 

It may be a question whether Walter Gallor was employed 
by the monks and the townsmen who supported their views, 
to deface the new illegal font, or whether he boldly destroyed 
the abbey font in revenge for the destruction of the new 
one. It appears to me that the first interpretation ia the 
one which best agrees with the terms employed by Leiand 
in his two memoranda. The first declares that the towns- 
men baptized in the Chapelle, " whereupon the Bocher de- 
facid the Font stone." The second {Itin., vol. iii., f. dO) runs 
thus ; — " S Mary the Abbay Chirch sumtime a Paroche 
Chirch humid a hunderith Yers or more sins, by a Sedition 
in the Tonne /(Tr a Font broken doun by a Boucher caullid 
Walter Gallor.'*' 

In both, the sedition arises because the inhabitania are 
aggrieved by the butcher breaking a font, and the first 
memorandum shows that this destruction was meant to stop 
the baptism in the Chapel. 

By comparing the ordinance with the several memoranda 
in which Leiand alludes to the parish church and to 
Alhalowes, the history of the latter may be made tolerably 
clear. 

The ordinance shows that, when it was written the 
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parishioaers attended the ordinary servicea of the church ia 
Alhalowes, but were compelled to baptize their children in 
the naTe of the minster ; and Leland writes tliat " the Body 
ot the Abbey Chirch dedicate to our Lady serrid ontille a 
hunderith Yeres syns for the chlfe Paroch Chirch of the 
Toun." Alhalowes was therefore in the condition of a 
chapel, having no parochial rights of baptism and sepulture. 
It is quite possible that the discontent of the parishioners 
arose in the first instance from their having been ba- 
nished for the ordinary services from their ancient parish 
church in the nave when Alhalowes was built. Be that as 
it may, Leland's first mention of Alhalowes before the riot 
terms it the " Chapelle of Al-Halowes." 

Then comes the riot, and the fire and the consequent 
rebuilding of the east end of the church, which must have 
driven the monks to estahUsh their choir in the nave, and to 
consent to the legal transformation of Alhalowes chapel into 
the parish church, in order to get rid of the parishioners. 
This view explains Leland's assertion that the riot " was the 
cause of the Abolition of the Paroch Chirch " in the nave of 
the minster, and his subsequent memorandum that "after 
thys tyme Al-Halowes Chirch and not S Maryes was usid 
for the Paroch Chirch." 

These notes were made at his first visit, about 1538 ; but 
the monastery was suppressed March 18, 1539. The church 
was granted by the king to Sir John Horsey, and by him 
sold to the parish ; aud this explains- another note made by 
Leland, in the third volume of his Itinerary.' In this 
volume we find a series of concise memoranda recapitulating 
the history of the Abbey, and apparently written after a 
second visit, certainly a^r the above transactions. For 
amongst them ia the third note relating to Alhalowes, as 
follows : — " Alhalowes Paroch Chirch pullid down alate and 
the Paroch Chirch made in our Lady Chirdi at the Abbay." 
And there it has rested ever since. 

We may now turn to the minster itself, and consider the 
effects of the fire. 

The part which was thatched must have been the tower ; 
and thus, any person standing on the roof of Allialowes* 
chapel, would be in sight of it, and might have shot a fiery 

■ F. 90. LeiMid's ItiatrKrj wns begun mbont 193S, vad pmentad complete to tha 
kiiigiulSlt. ■ |..|- ... i.A.(lC>QlC 
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bolt Into it. ' It may "be remarked that in two of the bosses, 
of the vault of the presbytery aa arrow is carved, with ita 
pbiqt directed eastward. 

. Leiaud quahfies or expliuns his assertion that the whole 
church was defaced, by saying that the " Fier came not to 
the chapelle of our Lady, by reason that it was of an older 
Building." Also that " The Porche of the south side of the 
Body of S Mary Chirch is an antique Peace of Work, and 
was not defacid with Fier, bycause it Stoode with a far lower 
Rofe tbau the Body of the Chirch did." 

The extent of the damage to the church is also well 
defined by a licence ' to acquire lands in mortmain to the 
Talue of 10/. a year on account of the fire {vide Appendix, 
Ko. II.), dated 24 Heu. YI. (1446), eight or nine years after 
the occurrence. This declares that "a sudden fire had 
lately^ consumed and devastated the choir and campanile of 
the monastery of Shirborn, together with the bells hanging 
therein and other buildings of the Abbot and convent." 

As no mention is made of the nave in this preamble we 
may be assured that it was not in the least injured, for such 
preambles omit nothing that may tend to make the injuries 
appear as great as possible. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said in reference to 
the general restoration of the church. It appears that the 
structure had in the first quarter of the present century 
exhibited settlements of an alarming character, which gra- 
dually increased, but led to no very decided results or 
repair until the late Mr. Carpenter was consulted in 1848, 
and the work of thorough restoration commenced in June, 
1849, under his superintendence. The portion first under- 
taken included the nave and aisles, followed by the south 
transept, which required a new elaborate oak roof, and 
appears to have been completed, together with the repairs 
of the tower piers and south transept, before August 13, 
1851, when a church festival was held to commemorate 
the restoration. 

Of the total expenditure of this part of the work, 
amounting very nearly to fourteen thousand pounds, more 

*nik lleenc*, for t, oopj of whioh I onptne; betwean UiU phnw and th* 

■m indebted to Uta kiudnm of J. Bnrtt, d«t« of the doenmeiit muit be attnbutwl 

Eiq., ii referred to b; Hntchins, p. 100. to tbe legal delay* Intarpoted batweea 

* " ediftolti .... nuper par quoddam the applioa^ou for the Uoenoe and it* 

nbltamineendinnioombiuU.'' Thedis. laneh 
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than one-half was borne by Earl Digby, th& impropriator 
6f the manor and great tithes ; the remainder raised by: 
subscriptions, donations, legacies, and other usual sources. 
' The -restoration of the choir with its aisles and chapels 
remained untouched for five years. At length Mr. Wing- 
field Digby, having succeeded to the English estates of the 
late Earl Digby, undertook, viith. singular munificence, to 
complete, at his Own cost, the restoration of the remainder 
of the church. Ho appointed Mr. W. Slater architect, 
under whose directions the work of the choir was carried 
out, at a cost of nearly eighteen thousand pounds, and the 
restoration festival took place on August 18, 1858. 

These restorations hare been carried out from the begin- 
ning in the moat careful and judicious manner. The struc- 
ture has been perfectly consolidated, from the foundations 
upwards ; the distinctive features of the masonry preserved 
so carefully, that every part of the church appears as if it 
had just left the hands of its original builders ; and the 
fragments of Norman and Early English work on the north 
side of the choir, and elsewhere, which mark t^e existence 
of previous arrangements, hare been thoroughly respected 
and left untouched. 

The restoration of ancient churches presents the difficulty 
of consistently maintaining the evidences of venerable anti- 
quity, which connects them with the piety of our fore- 
fethers, and the history of the past; while on the other hand, 
the sacred purposes of the building compel us to remove 
every symptom of decay or apparent neglect that might be 
misinterpreted into indifference to those purposes. 

This difficulty appears to me to have been overcome in 
the case of Sherborne Minster with estraoi-dinary ability and 
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I.) 0KVI51TI0 IHTIB AbbATEM ET CoNTENTUU MOHASTBBtt DB SHlftBORSX 

BT Paroohurob ibidbk. — Reg. Nerill, f. 108. 

' UnlrerMS unetn naatiia eccleaiie filiia preBentei litems iDspeeturia, ae 
presertim illi vel ilUi qnoa preseni tangent Degotiam rel qnomodolibet 
Uuigere potent in futunim, Nos Robertiu pennissiona dWini Sarum £pU- 
copiu Bfuulem in eo qui cat omnium Tern aalaa. Querelani religiusonira 
vironim Abbktis.et conToutuH monasterii de Shirbome nostrn dioceHeoa 
gravem recepimus continentem qnod licet infra navem ecclesio monu- 
terii predict) ab eiordio et primevA fundationg ejusdem fons baptlBinalis 
eititerat erectus, in quo siaguli infantea Tiila et parochin de Shirborne 
predicts, a tempore cojiu contrarii memoria liominum noa eiistit, laTaero 
regenerationis bactenus fuerant renati mu aaltem itn renasci deberent, certt 
tum parochiani ibidem, videlicet, Ricardua Howell, Tiiomas Draper, Jobannei 
Toker, Walterus Paskuly, et Johannei Ajahelef, ao alii cam eiadem con* 
federati circiter oeto lu numero, Dei timore postposito, alium fontera nornm 
in inferiori parte ecclesie predictts ubi parocbiaai diTina Mrritia andir* 
eolent, et extra locum conBuetum, propria tcmeritate contra prohibitionem 
etiam noatram eis in hno parte factam erexernnt et construxerunt, ku 
erigl procuraTeruDt, in dicti monaaterii prejudicium non modicum et gra> 
Tamen. Cujuapretextn et oecasione etiam pulsationis campananim parocUa- 
linm ad matutioas, necnon super arte et atricto introitu oatii in muro inter- 
medio in parte auatrali inter locum parocUianorum et corpus eecleais 
monaatcrii predictj, cum procesaione ad fontem in eccleaia dicti monaaterii 
ia festis PobcIkb et PcnUiecoBtes faciendi, inter abbatem et conTentnm ao 
cortos parochianos prediclos graria auborta fuit materia disaeniionia. 
Quare pro parte dictornm religioaorum viromm nobis humiliter fuit supplt' 
catnm aibi de remedio per nos in hao parte proriden oportuno. Cupientea 
igitnr de premiaaia debits certiorari ad monasterinm at vlUam de Sbirbone 
predictum pretextn premissoram personoliter acceuimua ; ubi oonitituti 
coram nobis duodecimo die mensia Novembria Anno Domini infrascnpto in 
Aulft nbbatii predicti Johannes Buett, Johannes Kajlewef, Eicordua 
Rochett, et Johannes Sprotert, Tice et nomino omnium poroduanorum, et 
alii in multitudine copioai, videlicet, ad numemm centenarium et ultra, nobis 
omsi instontil supplicarunt qiiatenus fontem baptlsmolem eccleain dicti 
mffluaterii ao omnia alia euperiua recitata ad antiquum uaum et statum 

Siatinnm in corpore aeu navi ecclaaie dicti monaaterii reducers et reponere 
gnaremur ; facti deinde proclamatione in vulgar! coram omnibus odtuoc 
ibidem presentlbus quod si quis pro luterease auo vel parochianorum paro- 
chin de Shirbome predictta vellet aliquid opponere aeu contradicere auppli* 
cationi et petition! predictia, quod effectuaJiter opponeret seu redamaret 
qnicquid contradicere sen opponere in premisits vellet. KulluB tum controdic- 
tomm seu oppoaitorum apporuit Ibidem in specie vel in genero. £t quia 
per inquisitioncm quam fecimua in e& parte diligentem invenimua singula 
contenta in dicti quereli fuisse et ease vera ; conuderantea inauper magnum 
preiudidum et injuriam per erectionem novi fontis supradicti aicto monos- 
terio posse evenire in futuro, illudque non sine urgenti cauaJL mutandum 
quod osus longevi observavit auctoritaa ; ponderaUa primitua in hftc parte 
ponderandis do oonsillo jurisperitorum nobis in Lao parte aaaiatentium, 
yolumus, ordluamus et tenore presentinm de consensu et voluntatc oipreaais 
abbatis ct conventua ac omnium parochianorum supradictorum deceniimus 
diotam fontem sic noviter et auau temerorio crcctum dcstrui nonitus et 
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■unorer'i ac nb ecoleslft aiportoii per oouletn qni ipsam erigi fecerant ; cujiu 
quidem fontit amotio et ejnadem lapidam asporUtio' sab risu nostro inooa^ 
nenti hoU foerit oom effectu, pulBfttionemqna c&mptuuram ad matatinaB 
per totura aonnm exoeptis festiB Bolempoibus, ridelicet, Omnium Sanotornm, 
Natalia Domini, Bpipbaniee et Fascbn pro parocbiania fieri post boram 
Beztam per clockam aen borologium profatl moDasterii ai^atam, et non 

{irios ; necaon fontem baptlsmalem ejosdem monuterii collocari et reponi i& 
oeo antlquo et consueto, infanteaqae natoa seu nuoiCuros dictra villa) 
praut QDtlqaitue fieri coasaevit baptiaari debere in eodem ; oatiumqne inter- 
medium aupradictnm introitumqiie ejusdem pro procesuooe parochilinonim 
ad foDtem ingrediendam latiori apatlo ampliari et arcboari et in formam ab 
ollm babitam roduci, modum inaupec et formam procesaionis alia^ue 
aolempnia circa fontem more tolito obaervaii ; clauanm etiam intermeditun 
in navi eccleein monaaterialia juxta cbornm monaobonim tta quod ait 
qundam aeparatio diatincta inter monacboa et porocbianos prediotoa fieri 
rolumni sumptibua et expenaia dicti monoaterii ; capU ad boo temporis com- 
moditate, et dicli fontia ropouiionem et oatii preUbati ampliaclonem citra 
feslum Natalia DomtDt proiime futurum efiectualiter a^ et fieri ordlnamua. 
Premiaaa igilur omnia et aingula tam per dictum abbatem et conTentuin 
quam per parocbianos parocbin predicts inviolabiliter obaerTari Tolumut 
decemimus atatuimua et ordlnamua in futnro aub penl eicommunicatiooift 
inajoris quam in oontravenientea omnes et aingulos comminati fuimua fulmi- 
iiare. Qua omnia et singula unirenitati Testrce tenore preaentium in- 
botcacimuB. In cujus rei teatlGcationem aigillum nostmm od causaa pre- 
aentibuB duzimua apponendum. Datum in mauerio noatro de Remmeaburj 
octavo die menais Jauuarii Anno Domini Uilleumo occc^ tricealmo aezto 
bt nostra conaecratlouia anno decimo. 

(II.) Bot. Pat. 24, HiH. TI., pt. 1, m. 6. (1446.) 
De licencia adqiurendl Shirbora', Rez omnibna ad quos be. Ntlntem. 
Sciatii quod ex parte dilectorum nobia in Cliriato Abbatia et Conventua 
Uonaaterii do Bhirbom' in Comitatn Dora', quod de fundacione inclitornm 
progenitoram nostromm et noatro patronatn ezistit, nobis ett lamentabiliter 
intimatnm quatttor chorua et campanile monoaterii predict! et campane in 
codom campanili pendentea atiaque edificia eorundem Abbatia et Conrentns 
nuper per quoddam subitum incendium combuata et totaliter devaatata ez- 
titenint; iidcmqae Abboa et Conventua ex hoc cauaa odeo depauperati 
fuerunt quod onera eia neccasario indiea incumbencia abaque gratia nostra 
apeciali ncqueunt supportare. VcUmna pietatis intuitu cum eitdem nostros 
apecialis gratiam et faTorem bcnigntaume impartiri. Noa premiaaa conai- 
derontes de gratia noatra apeciali et nbaque fiue ad opua noatrum percipienda 
Goncewimna et Ucenciam dedimus pro nobis et beredibus noatria quantom 
in nobia est preratia Abb^ti et Conventui et aucceaaoribua aula quod ipn 
terraatenementaetreddltua cum pertiReuciia ad valorem decemlibrorum per 
annum tam de feodo suo proprio qnom alieno que de nobia non tenentnr in 
capita odquirero poasunt et tenere sibi et ancceaaoiibus aula imperpetuum, 
statuto de terris et tenementia ad manum mortuam non ponendia edito non 
obstante ; dumtamen per inquisidones inde debite eapiendaa et in Cancel- 
lariam nostrom vel beredum nostrorum rite retomandaa compertum ritquod 
Id fieri poesit absque dampno sou prejudicio uoatri vel beredum noatrorum 
aut allorum qnorumcumque. In eujua &c. Teste Begs apud Westmonaa^ 
tcrium primo dio Marcii. Per brero de private aigtllo, tic. 
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This last suil most raluable sketch, made before the restorations were car. 
ried out, shows a stripe of Perpendicular panelling engrafted into the gretit 
Norman cylindrical shaft wliicb occupies the south-east angle of the south- 
west towcr-pjer. It appears to hn«e been (he beginning of on intended con- 
version of the whole surface of the pier into similar panelling, in the aanio 
manner as In the piers of the nare. This curious specimen was unfor- 
tunately destroyed when the pier wns restored. I was informed that tlio 
pier was in so ruinous a condition that it was ncccsaary to underpin nnd 
almost rebuild it, and that the etripe was not replaced, because it was 
thought that it would g)v« a slovenly and unfinished appearance to tho 
renewed surface. Its value, as a piece of evidence to tho gradual process 
of the conversion of this pier from one style to another, ought to have pre- 
terved it. As the joints and beds of the masonry are not indicated in tliia 
slight sketch, it is imposBihle to discover whether these panellings nere 
constructed by simply cutting them in the Norman ashinr as it stood, or by 
removing the ashlar, stone by stone, and replacing it with new maaonrj'. 
The stones which contained the arch-heads were, as it appears to me, 
necessarily new ; but tho vertical rectilinear mouldings and panel-surfaces 
might have been, and probably were, worked out of the Norman ashlar as 
itstOOd. . r. :A.OOglC 
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COBFE CASTLE.' 

Ahonost the many interesting examples of medieval mili- 
tary architecture ^ith which Great Britain ahounds, there is 
perhaps no one more deserving of notice than the Rtately 
ruin of Corfe Castle, Crowning a lofty isolated eminence 
\rhich rises in the midst of one of Nature's gigantic cuttings, 
it commands the dnly level opening in the ridge of chalk 
hills which stretches from sea to sea, and isolates the remote 
and secluded- valley of Purbeck from the rest of the county. 
This remaritaWe opening- forma, -aa it were; a natural gate- 
way, which the Anglo-Saxons denominated Corvensgate, or 
Corvesgate, a name obviously compounded of their words 
ceorfan, to cut, and geat, a gate. It was, in fact, the gate 
or entrance to the valley, cut through the hill. 

Whether Corfe is regarded in association with some 
striking events in history, or as a specimen of medieval 
military architecture, or simply as a picturesque object, it is 
alike equally interesting. Hutchina, the -industrious topo- 
grapher of Dorsetshire, published a short account of it in 1 774, 
but his notice is meagre and unsatisfactory, and his few 
remarks upon its architecture show that his knowledge of 
that branch of the subject was not greater than that of his 
contemporaries. A tlurd edition of the History of Dorset- 
shire, now in the course of publication, contains much 
additional information relating to Corfe Castle, both illus- 
trative of its construction and ancient history, and descrip- 
tive of its present state." 

' A Ifemoir re»d at tha AnniuJ Heat- li*T«fitTODredUiatDeetiiig with a memoir 

ioK of tha ArohiEological Imtitiite held on Corfa Coitts ; ud there is rauon to 

at Doreheater, Augnit, ISSG. believe thnt, hud liii life been ipered, he 

* The enlarged eccouDt of Corfe Castle would hare done to. Ilia cztenaiTo 

JQ the new edition of Hutcbins was con- acqnainttnce with the best exunplee of 

tributad by Uia vrriter of the preaent cealelUted remainB.andhiacriticilknow' 

memoir. It contains more detail! than ledge of Iba subject, would have ren* 

the limiCa of thit Journal would admit. dered euch a memoir highly Talusble. 

Whan it wu determined to hold a con- It ta remarkable, howerer, that Corfe 

ftreaa of the ArobHoloeical Institute at ie the only jtnporfant ceatle in England 

Uorcheater, In August laat, it wsa hoped wLioh be hid not Tiaitcd, 

that the late Mr. Hartihome would ,. ,. , i,V^i(^C>Q|C 
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The earliest 'notice 'which 'we hare of this spot is contained 
in some Anglo-Saxon charters in the chartulary of Shaftes- 
bury Ahhey." The first of these is a grant from King 
Edred, in the year 948, to a reUgious 'woman named 
(Elftbryth, of eight manses of htnd in Purbeck. This 
(Elfthryth has been thought to hare been the second abbess 
of Shaftesbury ; * and though the name of Corfe does not 
appear in this charter, it does in a subsequent one of the 
same king, which is dated in 955, and evidently relates to 
the same lands, though 'with somo variation of description 
and some additions. The boundaries of the lands thus 
granted are, as usual in Anglo-Saxon charters, set out with 
considerable minuteness, and their identification ifi of import- 
ance, as 'will hereafter be shown, in helping us indirectly to 
ascertain the date at which a castle was first erected at 
Corfe. Pains have been taken to trace these boundaries on 
the spot. Some of the names made use of in describing the 
landmarks still survive in a modified form, and from this 
and other evidence which it would be tedious to explain in 
detail, there appear to be sufficient grounds for assuming, 
not only that the bounds of the lands comprised in these 
AnglorSaxon charters are identical, or very neariy so, with 
the limits of what became the manor of Kingston, belonging 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury, but that they comprehend the 
site on which Corfe Castle is built. 

Less than thirty years after the date of the last-mentioned 
charter, Corfe became the scene of " the foulest deed," as 
the Saxon Chronicle designates it, " which was ever com-^ 
mitted by the Saxons since they landed in Britain." The 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, which, according to 
Brompton, took place in the year 981, is the most strikin;; 
passage in the history of Corfe ; but we know of it only from 
the chroniclers, who all seem to have drawn their informa- 
tion from the same sources, or to have borrowed from some 
one original authority. It is related to have occurred at 
Corvesgate by William of Malmesbury, Henry of Hunting- 
don, Simon of Durham, Hoveden, Florence of Worcester, 
Roger de Wendover, the Saxon Chronicle, Ralph Higden, 
John of Peterborough, and Knighton ; but we have no con- 

■ us. Horl.No, 61. Kemblo a Codes S1i>anbur;,Hii9t.i>f Dorut, 2nd •J.,ti>1 
fiplomutieiianvi SaxonloL 2, t>. Hi. • ,,,^,^1,' 
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temporary records, aad the event is therefore not likely to 
receive any fresh elucidation. 

Although there can be no doubt that the murder of Edward 
the Martyr took place at Corfe, it is with the spot, and not 
Tvith the castle, that we must associate that event, for the 
history of the caatle commences at a subsequent period. 
The diagram which accompanies this memoir is a photo- 
graphic reproduction, on a reduced scale, of a ground plan 
made for Sir Christopher Hatton by Ralph Treswell, in 
1586.' The original is far from accurate in all its details, 
but its general features are correct, and it is extremely use- 
ful in assisting \is to make out, amongst fragments of ruined 
walls which still remain standing, heaps of rubbish, and 
subverted masses of masonry, what was once the general 
plan and arrangement of the building. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that it is, strictly speaking, a ground plan, 
and nearly all the apartments indicated are merely cellars 
or vaults. The habitable rooms were above them. 

The area embraced by the external limits of the fortress 
assumes the shape of the remarkable hill on the summit of 
which it is built. It forms an irregular triangle, the apex 
of which was connected by a narrow isthmus with the high 
ground on which the town of Corfe stands. This isthmus 
has been cut through, and the ditch thus formed is spanned 
by a bridge of four arches leading to the principal entrance. 
The hill rises considerably towards the northern base of 
the triangle, and the most elevated spot was chosen for the 
position of the great tower or keep, which stands on the 
brink of a precipice separating that part of the castle from 
the outer bailey. It is probable that the castle was ori- 
ginally limited to this portion of the bill ; and, if such was 
the case, the keep would then have formed a continuation 
of the outer wall of this sido of the fortress. The enceinte 
of the castle, after the whole was completed, contained a 
base court or outer bailey, which is the first that wa enter, 

■ Th« r«dueed diosniD) itm a»A« trith Ur. Bsokes Iiu ■Iio a bird'i-cya vi«<T of 

great cars nad skill bf Mr. F. C Nether- the cutle, with the Bdjaeent toon, made 

vlitt for llis new edition of Eutchini'a by Treanell in ISSS. It girta na iomc* 

IIi(toi7 of DoTMt, the editors oF nbicH tliiag like ui elaTation of the caati* in it* 

buTe obliginglj permitted it to be rapro- origitud atate, and ii the only one of tbe 

duced for the illuttration of this momoir. kind knoirn to be doit extaut. A pboto- 

The ortgioal drBwiog is ia tbe poaaasaion gisphio &a-iiaiile of it ii given id tba 

of the preaent owner of Corfe Caatle, third edition of Hutehius'a HiitoiT of 

J, II. P.Bimkei,E>q., of EiogitonLacay. DoTMt recently publtalied. <t>C>*^IC 
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and is of considerable extent ; a second, a third, and a fourth 
ward, in the latter of which were two or three courts. The 
castle had foui- gates. 

The form of the ground plan of the great tower or keep 
was originally rectangular and nearly square, but there is 
an annexe, or wing, atta,c]ied to its southern face, which, 
though corresponding with it in style, and no doubt but 
little posterior to it in d^te, nevertheless appears by the 
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masonry to hare been a subsequent construction. Only the 
south side, and part of the east and west sides of the keep, 
are standing ; the rest is wholly overthrown, and large 
masses of prostrate walls lie in confusion around. A few 
years ago some old drawings were discovered amongst the 
late Mr. Bankes's papers, at Kingston Lacey, three of which 
on examination proved to be plans of three floors of the 
keep ; a fourth plan accompanied them, which no doubt 
represented some other portion of the caatle now wholly 
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destroyed. These plans seem to hare been made for Sir 
Christopher Hatton when he owned the castle, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth ; and the; are highly interesting and. 
useful, for those which relate to the keep enable us pretty 
clearly to make out the arrangement of that part of the 
building. Copies on a reduced scale are here given.' 

The lower or basement floor seems to hare been partially 
Slink below the lerel of the surrounding ground. It was 
entered on the west side, hut it is probable that this en- 
trance was not original. The wall has been evidently cut 
through, and a portion of the door jamb still left appears 
by the masonry to be an insertion. Here, therefore, were 
the cellars or stores, but they were not vaulted, as the holes 
which received the beams and joists are still apparent. 
An external staircase, placed parallel to and supported by 
the western wall, led up to a square turret, which was 
entered on a level with the first floor. This turret was 
attached to but projected beyond the main wall of the 
keep, and within it were stairs leading to the second floor. 
From this staircase all the principal apartments were ap- 
proached, A substantial wall, running east and west, seems 
to have divided the interior of the keep into two portions, as 
is the case in the Tower of London. In the first and 
second floors, represented in the woodcuts, Flans A and B, were 
two grand apaxtraents, one over the other. The lower 
chamber, which perhaps was the great hall, was, according 
to the old plan, 42 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high ; 
whilst the room above it, owing to the diminished thick- 
ness of the walls, was 49 ft. by 30 ft., and 18 ft high. The 
former room must have been gloomy, as it had only one 
small window to the west, and two to the east. The upper 
apartment was more cheerful, as it had an additional win- 
dow to the south, which was no doubt enlarged to its present 
size at a comparatively recent period. Tho dimensions 
marked on the old plans fairly correspond with the mea- 
surements of the existing remains, so far as they can be 
made out The basement internally is 43 ft. 6 in. from east to 
west, and seems to have measured about 50 ft. from north to 
south, though it is difficult, in that direction, to ascertain 
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its precise extent Bj tbe side of tlie large room on 
the first floor, 'were three smaller rooms facing the north ; 
and above, there 'were two of larger dimensions. A third 
floor (plan c) was approached by a newel stair, at the west 
end of the southern wing, and another newel stair in the 
thickness of the wall, at the south-east corner of the main 
building, seems to hare led to the battlement and roof. 
The third floor 'waa divided into seren apartments, 'with 
their connecting corridors or passages. On a close exam- 
ination of the building, it appears most probable that the 
third floor was an addition of comparatiTely recent date, 
and that it took the place of a ridge-and-Talley roof vrhich 
originally occupied the space withiu the upper portion of 
the ancient walls. When the addition was made, the former 
steep roof was no doubt superseded by a lead flat, and 
thus the accommodation of an additional floor was ob- 
tained. 

In the reign of Henry III. mention is made of the 
chapel of St. Mary in the Tower of Oorfe, and the sherifi" 
frequently accounts, both in that and the succeeding reign, 
for the payment of 50s., the annual stipend of the chaplain 
who serTed therein.' This chapel may perhaps have been 
in an upper floor, like that in the Tower of London, but 
no traces of it have been discovered either in the rains 
above-mentioned or in the ground plans. 

The masonry of the keep is of the iisual Korman cha- 
racter. It is ashlar both 'within and without. The stones 
are large, and often nearly square, and the joints are mostly 
wide and coarse. Some of the jambs and arches with their 
imposts are still visible, but they are of the plainest de- 
scription. Indeed, there is little or no attempt at orna- 
ment, unless we reckon as such an arcade that runs round 
the external faces of the upper story. This arcade seema to 
have had no practical use in that part of the building which 
still remains standing, for there is no appearance of it in 
the inside. It could not therefore have been made, in that 
part, subservient to an admission of light. An arcade of a 
similar character is found in a portion of the south side of 
the Tower of London. 

The southern wing is now one story lower than the 

^ Mig. rot. pip*. I' I : A.(X">glC 
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building on which it leans, but it was ori^nally higher. 
It was reduced to about its present height by Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, in order to admit hght to the upper floor of 
the keep, as appears by a contemporary note written on 
the original ground plan. The ground floor conaists of two 
small apartments, and a corridor vaulted with stone sepa- 
rating them from the rest of the keep. These apartments 
meaaure respectively 9 ft. 1 in. by 7 ft. 2 in., and 9 ft. 8 in. by 
7ft. Sin. The eastern one is entirely open to the corridor, the 
opening being spanned by a semicircular arch. It has a window 
looking towards the east, the only original Norman window 
remaining in the castle. This window is square-headed on. 
the outside, has no mouldings, and is very small. The open- 
ing within is widely splayed, and has a semicircular bead. 
A similar window in the south wall has been blocked up, 
and is not apparent on the outside. The western of these 
two apartments is entered by a square-headed stone door- 
way, and has no remains of original windows. A modem 
window on the south aide may possibly have replaced an 
original one of the, Norman period ; but if so, the latter did 
not range with that in the adjacent room. The last-men- 
tioned apartment, and the room above it, were probably the 
"gardrobes in the high tower" mentioned in a survey of 
the castle in the 19th year of Edw. II." Popular tradition 
has supposed that underneath these two small apartments 
were dungeons or prisons — a notion which seems at first 
sight to be countenanced by the fact that the masonry below 
them is carried far down the face of the precipice on the 
brink of which the keep is built, as if it enclosed some dark 
chamber once approached from above, but now filled up with 
rubbish. There are hkewise joiat holes neariy on a level 
with the ground hue of the corridor, which once must hare 
carried floors, as if covering some chambers underneath. 
It is manifest, however, that some of these joist holes were 
made at a period subsequent to the original construction, 
and there can be httle doubt that at least the western of the 
two apartments just described, and probably also the one 
above it, were in reaUty used as gardrobes. It is not very 
probable, therefore, that dungeons would be placed under- 
neath them. 

' iDqaii. sd quod duonniD, 19 Ed. II. r. 186. '■OO^^IC 
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It is not impossible that the plan D, ^hich is also here 
given, may repr^ent the " king's chamber near the kitchen 
in the Gloriette, with, the gardrobe adjoining," mentioned in 
the &bric rolls hereafler referred to, but no trace of these 
apartments can now be found amongst the ruins, and their 
situation must be left to conjecture. 

We may pass unnoticed the supposition of Hutchina, 
that Corfe Castle was built by King Edgar; but docu- 
mentary evidence exists, which, though contradictory, may, 
on the whole, be considered conclusiTe, that a castle was 
first built here by William the Conqueror ; and, if there is 
nothing in the construction, masonry, or general features 
of such portions of the keep as still remain, which 
it can be shown could not hare been the Conqueror's 
work, there seems no reason why we should refuse to 
him the credit of being the founder of this magnificent 
structure. It is no doubt hazardous to advance auch a theory 
at the present day, when a disposition prevails to assign 
to ancient buildings more recent dates than those which 
would formerly have been attributed to them. Attention, 
however, is invited to such documentary facts as have been 
discovered, which point to the Conqueror as the builder of a 
castle here, and it may then be considered whether there 
are any features in the building, as we now see it, which 
could not be his work. Of course negative testimony to this 
extent can only be derived from a close examination and 
etudy of other buildings ascertained to be of this period ; 
but, though William is known to have built very many 
castlea in England, few of them remain to the present 
day, too few, in fact, to afibrd conclusive evidence of a 
negative character, especially when we consider that masonry 
is not always an infallible criterion of date, because It may 
be greatly modified by local circumstances. 

It has been suggested that even if the Conqueror built a 
castle at Corfe, it was of timber and not of stone ; but there 
is no evidence in support of such a theory. WilUam may 
have built wooden castles, but it is admitted that he also 
built some of stone, the Tower of London being one. If 
therefore he did build some fortresses of the more durable 
material, on what grounds can it be contended that Corfe 
was not one of them 1 The supply of stone in the Isle of 
Purbeck was unlimited in quantity and easy of access, and it 
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was probably obtained at moderate cost ; while it is evident 
from Domesday Book that timber could not be abundant. 
So Bcarce indeed was the latter material there in the 
thirteenth century, that nearly all which was used at that 
period in repairing or enlar^ng the castle was brought 
n-om the neighbouring county of Hants. 

We liave no mention of a castle at Corfe till after the 
Norman conquest. Tbe murder of Edward the Martyr is 
said by Knighton to bare been committed at the " hos- 
picium " of Elfrida, and the author of Brompton's Chronicle 
describes it as having taken place at Elfrida's house 
(" domus ") at Corfe, adding that a celebrated castle was 
subsequently built there — "ubi nunc castrum satis celebre 
constructum est" He thus makes a marked distincUoa 
between the house of the one period and the castle of the 
other ; though it is probable the country house of an Anglo- 
Saxon queen, in a remote place like Furbeck, would uot be 
lefl wholly defenceless. 

We naturally look for some notice of Corfe in the Great 
Survey of King William the Conqueror, but here we are 
disappointed, for it ia not mentioned by name in that 
important record. A transaction, however, is related in 
Domesday Book, respecting the advowson of the church of 
Gillingham, in Dorsetshire, which, when considered in con- 
junction with other documentary evidence, seems sufficient 
to establish the period at which a castle was first built at 
Corfe. In surveying the manor of Kingston, then belonging 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury, a manor, be it remembered, of 
which the boundaries have been pretty clearly ascertained, 
and which boundaries comprehend the site of tbe castle, the 
Domesday commissioners report, in a note at the foot of 
the page, that "within this manor the king has one 
hide of land, in which he built tbe castle of Wareham, 
and for it he gave in exchange to St. Mary (that is, 
to the abbey of Shaftesbury) the church of Gilling- 
ham, with its appurtenances." The original record is as 
foUows : — " Do manerio Chingeston babet Rex unam hidam 
in qua fecit castellum WzLreham, et pro ea dedit Sanctse 
MarijD ecclesiam de Gillingham cum appendiciis suis." The 
same transaction is mentioned in the Testa de Nerill, but 
with the important difference, that the castle of Corfe, and 
not that of Wareham, is there said to have been built, p^ the 
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land thuB ^ren by the abbey of Shaftesbury in exchange for 
the advowsoD. " AdTocatio ecclesie de Gilliugeham" (aays 
the last-mentioned document), " data iiiit Abbati de Sancto 
Edwardo in escambium pro terra ubi castellum de Corf 
positum est." The abbey of Shaftesbury had by this time 
acquired the denomimition of the abbey of St. Edward, and 
the substitution of the word " abbati " for abbatisse is 
obviously a mere clerical error, for certain it is that the 
abbey of Shaftesbury was intended, as that abbey held the 
patronage of the church of Gillingham till the time of the 
dissolution. But how are we to reconcile these contradictory 
statements, one or other of which must be wrong \ Domes- 
day Book tells us that the spot in question was within the 
manor of Kingston, and it has already been shown that the 
site of Corfe Castile was within the limits of that manor, 
Wareham, on the other hand, is four miles distant, and all 
evidence of a negative character, as well as all probabDity, ia 
opposed to the supposition that the manor of Kingston 
embraced any portion of the town of Wareham, especially 
that part of it which includes the site of the castle. The 
castle was built on the most elevated spot within the circuit 
of the town, just such a spot, indeed, as would have been 
selected for the purpose when the place was originally forti- 
fied, at a period long anterior to the foundation of ShafleS' 
bury abbey. A hide of land, moreover, would comprehend 
a much larger area than the site of the castle of Wareham 
and its precincts, whilst the tei'ritory which became what 
was called the liberty of Corfe, namely, the site of the castle 
and some surrounding lands, would amount to a hide and 
more. The presumption, then, appears to be in favour of 
the evidence of the Testa de Nevill, and the compilers mar 
have ascertained either that the commissioners who made 
the returns from which Domesday was formed, or the 
Norman clerks who were employed to transcribe them, had 
inadvertently written Wareham for Corfe, or may have 
considered Corfe as a kind of outpoat of Wareham, and 
dependent in some manner upon it. 

But we have other evidence, though of an indirect cha- 
racter, bearing on this point The site of Uie castle of Corfe 
was ancient demesne of the Crown, as appears by a record of 
the time of Eichard II. ;" and it is weU known that only 

* Bot.P«t. 2 Bic. IF, Sa pan m. 13 a tergo. .OOQlC 
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lands which helonged to the Crowa afc the compilation of 
Domesday were coosidered as legally held by that peculiar 
teaure. This, then, shows that the site of the castle was at 
that time in the King's bands, though it is not reckoned 
amongst the " terrje regis," unless under the obscure de- 
scription now under consideration. 

Furthermore, the Manor of Mowleham in the neighbour- 
ing parish of Swani^e, was held, at the Domesday Surrey, 
by DuranduB, the king's carpenter, one of the " servientes 
r^is;" and in after times it belonged to a family which 
assumed its name, and was said to be descended from 
Durandus,' by the service of finding a carpenter to work 
about the great tower of Corfe Castle whenever it required 
repair, and the king put in his claim.' That this service was 
attached to the land by the Conqueror himself, when grant- 
ing Mowleham to his master carpenter, is in the highest 
degree probable ; and it is most likely that the grant itself 
was made in commemoration of the services which this 
artificer had rendered in the construction of the castle. 
The duty to be performed was confined to the great tower, 
and this is the part, if any, which might, with any proba- 
bility, be conjectured to be the Conqueror's work. Nearly 
all the rest is of later date. 

The keep of Corfe Castle has many features in common 
with those of the White Tower of London, which has 
generally been supposed, on the authority of the Textus 
ttoffensis, to have been erected in the Conqueror's reign ; 
and though the masonry of the latter is mostly of mbble 
stone, yet where ashlar occurs, as it - does to a limited 
extent in some parts of the building, besides the quoins, it 
is very similar to that nt Coife. It is quite natural that in 
Furbeck, where stone is so abundant, ashlar should have 
been more freely used than in London, which ia situated 
80 far from any quarries. 

We have notice of a castle existing here in the time of 
Henry II., in the eighth year of whose reign the sheriff 
accounts for two shillings laid out in its repairs," and it is 
mentioned in the Black Book of the Exchequer in the 
twelfth year of the same king. In the following reign we 

' Coker'i Survej of Donet. mIIumub, in tbs Eichequsr, 
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have only two notices of Bmall sums expended about the 
king's houses ia the castle ofCorfe, and these houses, as 
they are called,* are distinguishable from the great tower 
or keep. 

Considerable sums were laid out during the reign of 
John, both on the houses of the castle and on the castle 
itseIC In the fourth of King John, 275/. Os. Ic^. was spent 
about the houses of the castle, and 20s. in repairs of the 
castle itself.' In the following year, 246/. lOs. id. was 
spent in the work of the castle; and the next year 
l'i'7l. 65. id. was laid out in the same way.' The works 
were going on in the 8,' 11,^ 15,' and 16 ^ of John, and iu 
the latter year the king sent his own miners and stone- 
masons {minatores nostras et petranos), ordering that to two 
of them should be paid Gd. per diem, and to others 3d., so 
long as they should be employed about the bank of the 
fosse (t» dovafossatt).'' This fosse may be supposed to be 
the one which separates the outer bailey from the inner part 
of the castle, and it is evident that the hill has beeu scarped 
with considerable care and labour. The names of many of 
these workmen appear to be French, and it may therefore be 
inferred that the king selected persons of approved skill in 
this kind of work. 

The masonry of the inner face of the south-west wall of 
the second ward bears evidence of great antiquity, and may 
possibly have been erected before the Norman Conquest. 
It is composed of herriug-bone work, very similar to what is 
found in the castle of Colchester and elsewhere. This wall 
was originally half its present thickness, and it was pierced 
with several small round-headed windows. Its thickness 
has been doubled by an outer facing, which blocks up the 
windows before mentioned, and was probably erected in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry III. or in the commence- 
ment of that of Edward I. 

Oorfe Castle was frequently visited by King John, 
especially in the last year of his life. He was there about 
two months before his death." Its strength aa a fortress 
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induced him at one time to keep hia treasure * there, and he 
also used it aa a atate prison." The regalia was likewise kept 
there.' On the suppression of the ineurrection of his nephew 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, by the capture of the town of 
Mirabel in Foictou, 200 of the leading nobility and knights of 
that province were sent prisoners to England ; and on 4th 
February, 1202, the king issued hia commands to the con- 
stables of the seTeral castles in which they were confined, to 
aend twenty-four of them immediately to Corfe,' where it ia 
said that twenty-two of the most noble and valorous were 
starved to death." The names of those unfortunate victims 
of civil strife have been handed down to us," but from the 
annalist alone we have the notice of this wholesale murder. 
Certain it is, however, that while sending the prisoners to 
Corfe, the king at the same time transmitted verbal in- 
structiens to the constable of the castle by confidential 
messengers, as to what should be done respecting them.* 
Had there been no sinister intention, such secrecy would 
not have been requii-ed. 

A more notorious, and at the same tune a more interesting 
victim of the rebellion of Prince Arthur, was his sister, the 
beautiful Princess Eleanor, who, on his death, if hereditary 
succession to the throne, according to a rule of primogeniture, 
had then been an established law, would have had rights 
superior to those of her uncle King John. The rule, how- 
ever, though not positively denied, was not considered as 
settled, and the king determined to prevent its application in 
his own case. He caused Prince Arthur to be murdered at 
ROuen, and sent his sister prisoner to Corfe, where she 
remained for several years. In the succeeding reign she 
was removed to Bristol, where she died after a wearisome 
captivity of forty years. This unfortunate princess had as 
fellow prisoners at Corfe two daughters of William, King of 
Scotland, who had been dehvered as hostages to John. 

Besides the Great Tower, or Keep, the castle had four 
other towers, called respectively La Gloriette, Butavaut, 
Plenty, and Cocaigne, the three last of which are mentioned 
as existing in the 8 Edward I;, at which time the CHoriette 
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is spokeD of as a chamber, " Camera que vocaiur Oloriette." * 
It is probable that the firat of these towers was situated at 
the south-east angle of the upper enceinte of the castle^ 
overlooking the fosse on the south, and the deep valley on 
the east. Scarcely any vestiges now remain, but the thick- 
ness and BoUdity of what is left of the walls give rise to a 
conjecture that they were so formed for the support of a 
more lofty superstructure. The tower called "Butavant" 
was situated at the north-western angle of the castle hilL 
It was the hit-avtait, the foremost point or abutment in this 
direction, or it may have been thus named after the castle of 
Butavant, near Qoumay, in France. It was octangular in 
form, and in the sixteenth century it was styled the dungeon. 
It contained a prison in the 31 Edward III., at which time 
it gave name to the whole of the middle ward. In the 
thirty-sixth year of Edward III., John de Elmerugg. the con- 
stable, and Thomas Elliot, mayor of the town of Corfe, render 
an account of the expenses mcurred in various repairs and 
alterations in the castle, including the making a gardrobe - 
near the " Botefent," the remains of which still exist.' The 
localities of the other towers hare not been ascertained with 
certainty, but it appears from the ancient fabric rolls here- 
after mentioned, that the one called Plenty adjoined the 
king's hall, which was in the keep. No trace of this can 
now be discovered. 

There are some fragments of a rather lofty building 
rising above the external wall, and situated near the most 
extreme northern point of the castle hill, which must hare 
formed part of a tower. It commands a very extensive 
view over the adjacent country, and may perhaps have been 
the one called " Cocaygne." This name seems to have re- 
ference to the pleasant situation of the tower, a " pays de 
Cocagne," meaning a pleasant country to live in. 

Eastward of the Great Tower are the remains of the 
Great Hall. It stands in the direction of north and south, 
in what is called the Queen's Tower in the plan of 1586. 
It was placed in an upper floor, with vaulted chambers 
underneath it, and was approached by a flight of steps 
leading to a kind of lobby or vestibule, which seems to be 
what was called the "porchea ante caraeram reginie." 

- ADoenl UiicsllaDM of the Qomq'b Cutis, EJ. I. to lUo. UL pvctl S5. 
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Adjoining the hall, at its north end, there eeems to have 
been an apartment^ which possibly may hare been a small 
oratory, for a chapel, called the chapel of the Gloriette, 
certainly existed somewhere in this Ticinity. Such chapels 
are not unfrequently met with attached to the great hall. 
Close to the end of the chapel was a well, which appears to 
have been sunk before the chapel was built, for it was 
partially within the line of the eastern wall, which was bo 
constructed as to accommodate it. The well was probably 
dug at this spot with a -view to reach the water which issues 
from a spring, called St. Edward's Fountain, at the base of 
the hill almost immediately below it. The name of the 
Gloriette seems to hare occasionally been given to the whole 
of the buildings in this portion of the castle. 

Extensive works were carried on towards the middle and 
close of the reign of Henry III., aa appears by accounts 
rendered at the exchequer by succeeding sheriffs of the 
county. In the 20 Henry III. the sheriflF accounts for 
291/. \0s. 2^(1. for laying down joists and floors and for 
leading in the tower, and 64/. for maJcing two good walls in 
the place of pallisades between the old and middle baileys 
towards the west, and between the Great Tower and the 
outer bailey towards the south.* The latter wall is mani- 
festly that now standing, which connects the second gate 
witli the Great Tower, and thus we are able to fix the date 
of this wall to the year 1236. 

In the forty-fifth year of Henry III. the king commanded 
the sheriff of Dorset to cause to be built in a suitable 
situation, within the castle of Corfe, a stable large enough 
for twenty horses ; and the gates and bridges of the said 
castle were also to be repaired.' 

Near the east end of the fosse of King John stands a 
semi-cylindrical tower, which in its masonry corresponds 
with those in the upper portion of the castle, though difiering 
materially from that of the rest of the towers of the outer 
bailey. It has on its exterior face a coat of arms sculptured 
in bold relief, on a heater-shaped shield held up by two 
human hands. This is the only object about the castle 
which can be considered as at all in the nature of a date. 
The arms are five fusils in bend, and it is most likely they 
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represent the coat of Alau de Flunkenet, who was constable 
of the cascle in the fifty-fourth year of King Henir III., in 
which year he passed his account for 62/., expended by him 
as constable in work done at the castle." It muBt be 
admitted that the arms of Flunkenet or Flucknet had aa 
ermine field,' which is not represented on this shield, but 
furs may possibly, at that early period, have been regarded 
aa tinctures, in which case they would not be indicated in 
sculpture. If the above conjecture is right, and the tower 
was built by the person whose arms it is here supposed to 
exhibit, its date will be fixed to the year 1296. 

In the rebellion of Simon de Montfort, Karl of Leicester, 
against Henry III., tiiis castle, amongst others, was delivered 
up to the Barons, who retained possession of it for five 
years.' 

The external towers and curtain walla on the higher 
portion of the castle hill seem to have been mostly erected 
before the close of this reign ; but perhaps they were either 
not quite finished, or else repairs were speedily required, for 
carpenters, plumbers, and tilers continued to be employed 
tUwut the towers, as well as about the Great Tower, in the 
early part of the reign of Edward I. In the eighth year of 
the last-mentioned king a coverer {coopertor) was employed 
for a week over the king's chamber, the chapel, the queen's 
chamber, the chamber called the Qloriette, the gate before 
the great tower, and the other houses of the castle, where 
requisite." 

With the exception of the tower which beai-s the shield 
before mentioned, and the curtain wall which unites it to 
the Gloriette, as well as the wall connecting the second gate 
with the Great Tower, nearly the whole of the outer bailey 
or base court seems to have been erected by King Edward I. 
The masonry of the curtain wall just mentioned differs 
widely from that of the other external walls of the castl^ 
and much resembles some portions of the Great Tower. It 
seems to be anterior in date to the fosse of King John, for 
it stops short at a point about six feet from i!k& north-eastern 
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tower of the outer ward, and turning at right angles- 
towards the west, aeems to have been ori^oally carried 
onwards on the site now occupied by the fosse, at the foot 
of what is the present escarpment. A straight joint is 
visible at its junction with the wall which unites it to the 
adjacent tower, and a section of it is apparent in the inner 
face of the present curtain wall. The fosse has been ex-- 
cavated up to its base, so that it stands on a ridge of the 
natural chalk formed by the ezcaration of the fosse on the 
one side, and the steep outer escarpment of the hill on the 
other. 

We hare some interesting fabric rolls ' which enable us 
to fix with precision the date of the entiiince gateway. In 
the 8 Edward I., 32«. were paid for freestone bought for 
the gate and bridge ; and in the following week payments, 
were made for ninety-six cartloads of a kind of stone 
denominated "velluta petra," a term hitherto unexplained, 
at 2^. per load. At the same time, Adam Buries was paid 
ba, for making two great hinges and hooks for the outer gate, 
and nails for the same ; and Master Ralph Totewys was paid 
28. for a week's wages while preparing the places where 
the hinges should be put, and for cutting the stone. Further 
evidence that this gateway was in course of construction at 
this time, is traced in the &ct that John Catel (a name still 
' found amongst the peasantry of Corfe) was paid 3d. for« 
week's wages for aasLsting Master Ralph to put up and take 
down the gates at night.' They were therefore probably 
made, but not finally hung. The date of this gateway may 
thus be safety fixed at the year 1280, and the rest of this 
outer bailey, with the exception of the north-eastern tower 
and the wall connecting it with the Gloriette, was probably 
erected at about the same period. 

A bridge was being constructed at the same time as the 
entrance gateway, and a charge is made for digging the 
foundations. It was still unfinished in 14 Edward I. ; this, 
however, was not either of the bridges which we now see. 
Both the bridges of that date were drawbridges ; and s new 
bridge, chiefiy of timber, for the middle ward, was in course 
of construction in 30 Edward III. Another new bridge, 
probably the outer one, was built in 51 Edward III., the 

'Ibid. =H(id,, iA.(X>glC 
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piers of which were of stone, and the superstracture of 
timber. Fire labourers were each paid Sd. a day for 
clearing out the foundation of the bridge; eight quarriers 
had 5ti. a day, and five masons id. a day each for new 
building with atone the foundations of the said bridge for 
the support of the timbers to be placed thereon." 

In the nineteenth year of King Edward II., it was ascer- 
tained by a Koyal Commission that the caatle was much out 
of repair.^ It does not appear whether any measures were 
then taken for its restoration, but less than two years after- 
wards it became the prison of this unfortunate monarch, 
before he was conveyed to Berkeley Ciistle, where he met 
his cruel fate, This must have been between 14th November, 
1326, when he was taken prisoner, and the 2l8t September 
following, when he was murdered. It is probable that 
Edward did not remain long at Corfe, for the sympathy of 
the people having been awakened by his misfortunes, he 
was hurried from one fortress to another, in order to conceal 
his place of residence. There can be little doubt, however, 
that Corfe Castle was the scene of some of the cruelties and 
indignities which were inflicted upon him, with A view to 
deprive him of his reason or his life. His ruthless keeper, 
Sir John Matravers, was a Dorsetshire knight, and had 
property in the Isle of Purbeck. 

Esteusive repairs were made in the castle io the 30 
Edward III., in contemplation of an expected visit from the 
king, which took place in September in that year. The 
kitchen was rebuilt in 36 Edward III.' Richard II. newly 
built the tower, called the Qloriette, between the first and 
third years of his reign, at a cost of 269^ 6j. 2d. 

The castle continued long in the immediate possession of 
the Crown, but about the time of King Edward III. its 
custody and the office of constable began to be granted out 
for limited terms. John do Beaufort, first Earl of Somerset, 
had a grant of the castle in tail, and was seised of it in 
11 Henry IV." It continued in that family till the attainder 
of his grandson, Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, in the 
first year of King Edward IV. In the year following, the 
last-mentioned king gave the office of Constable of Corfe 
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Castle, to his brother Hichard, Duke of Qloucester, after- 
wards King Ricliard III., in tail;' and he gave the manor of 
Corfe Castle to the unfortunate George, Duke of Clarence, 
in tail male. On the latter Duke's attainder, it rererted 
to the Crown, and Henry VII. gave it to his mother 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, for her life. He caused it 
to be put in repair for her use, and 2000/. is said to have 
been grauted by Parliament for the purpose. 

In 27 Henry YIII. the castle and manor were granted to 
Henry, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, natural son of 
Henry VIIL, who died without issue, when they again 
reverted to the Crown. Edward VI, gave them to his uncle 
Bdward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the Protector," on 
whose attainder they for the last time fell again to the 
Crown. Finally, Queen Elizabeth sold them to Christopher 
Hatton (who afterwards became Sir Christopher Hatton) ia 
the fourteenth year of her reign." Sir Christopher seems 
to have made considerable alteration and repairs in the 
buildiDg^ and much of his work can still be easily dis- 
tinguished. To Ralph Treswell, his steward, we are indebted 
for a ground plan, aa before stated, and also, it is pre- 
sumed, for the plans of the keep, which have been already 
described. Sir Christopher Hatton died without issue, and 
he was succeeded by his nephew. Sir William Hatton, alias 
Newport, son of his sister Dorothy by her husband Sir John 
Newport. The manor and castle of Corfe, with most of bis 
lands In tlie Isle of Purbeck, seem to have been given by 
Sir William Hatton, alias Newport, to his wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Cecil, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Exeter, who 
afterward became the second wife of the Lord Chief Justice 
Coke. He sold them in 1635 to Sir John Bankes, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, ancestor of Henry John Perceval 
Bankes, Esq., of Kingston Lacey, the present owner. 

On the breaking out of the civil war between Charles I. 
and his Parliament, Lady Bankes, the wife of Chief Justice 
Bankes, then owner of Corfe Castle, retired thither with her 
family, whilst her husband was in attendance on the king. 
In 1643 the castle was besieged by the Parliamentary 
general. Sir W^ter Erie, and was gallantly defended by 

^ Pat. i Ed. IV. pon 1, m. S. * FtA. U Elic pan 12. 
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Lady Ban^es, assisted only bj her daughters, her' women, 
and fire soldiers. By throwing down stones and hot embers, 
they succeeded in repelling the assailants, and the same 
night an altum being given that the king's forces were 
approaching, the siege was raised by Sir Walter Erie, who 
hastily withdrew to Poole.' 

This castle was one of the last places in England that 
held out for the king. In 1645 it was a second time be- 
sieged by the Parliament's forces, who were on this occasion 
commanded by Colonel Bingham. A gallant resistance was 
again made, but treachery at length accomplished what 
force and strategy were unable to effect. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pitman, of Somersetshire, an officer of the garrison, having 
concerted his plana with the besiegers, admitted a number 
of the enemy's soldiers in disguise. They possessed them- 
selves of the Ring's and Queen's Towers, with other im- 
portant points, and the governor, finding himself betrayed 
and in the power of the enemy, waa compelled to surrender 
at discretion on the 26th or 27th February, 1 645. 

Having thus become masters of this important stronghold, 
the Parliament gave orders for its demolition. Some parts 
were pulled down, all the towers were undermined, and gun- 
powder was used to complete the work of destruction. Thus 
this magnificent pile, which had been rnised at so vast a cost 
of money and labour, and had withstood the vicissitudes 
of so many ages, was at length reduced to the picturesque 
ruin which now excites our interest and admiration. 

From the ancient fabric rolls before mentioned, we obtain 
some other facts which are not unworthy of notice. The 
greatest part of the timber used about the castle came from 
the New Forest, but some in 30 Edward IIL was brought 
from Wimborne Holt, in Dorsetshire. Studland was the 
only place in Purbeck which supplied any, and that but 
once ; possibly it may have been landed there from the New 
Forest Lime was brought from Poole and Bindon in the 
8 Edward L, but in 14 Edward I. they had begun to burn 
it on the spot, and a charge is made for wood for that purpose. 
Soon after Uiis, however, there is again a charge for lime 
from Poole. Between 30 and 38 Edward IIL lime was still 
brought from Wareham, and in 36 Edward IIL from Lul- 
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worth ; in 41 Edward III. from Sturmmster. In tlie 51 
Edward III. a charge is made for constructing a limekila 
— " puteum pro crematione calcis ; " and forty quarters of 
sea coal, price 100«., as well as brushwood from Kingswood, 
were used in burning the lime. The singular hardness and 
durability of the mortar with which the Castle is built, some 
parts of which have remained where the face of the stone 
has perished, gives a special interest to these facts. The 
sand used is sharp and coarse, and the walls were all grouted 
with mortar in a liquid state. 

The price of sea coal for burning lime in 30 Edward III. 
was 2s. Sd. per quarter. 

In the time of Edward I. the following was the general 
rate of wages paid for work done about the Castle : — Car- 
penters usually had 2i^. or 8(/. a day, according to their 
skill, or from \5d. to 20d. per week ; masons' wages were 
S^d. per day ; labourers received 2d. per day ; women Ad. 
a week ; and surveyors of the work had 1 s. each per week, 
Ii'on cost ^d. per lb. ; stone cost 2^d. a load ; the hire of a 
cart and team was 6d. a day, but the hire of a riding-horse 
was only Ijrf. a day. Much of the work was done as task- 
work. There is no mention of glass in any of these accounts, 
except for the chapel, and that is not found till so late as 
tlie fifty-first year of the reign of Edward III. The shutters 
of the windows are continually mentioned, and the absence 
of any mention of glass leads to the conclusion that none 
was used in the rest of the building. 

THOMAS BOND. 
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COKFS CASTLE. 
DESCBIPTIOH. 

Co&F£ OAGrrLH, visited by the Institute in Au^st last, is 
one of the most noteworthy remains in Britain. The natural 
position is very striking, and not less so the manner in which 
it has been fortified by art. It is of high antiquity, asso- 
ciated from the times of the West SaXbn princes to those of 
the Commonwealth with marked historical events ; was the 
palace and the prison of kings and great nobles, and has 
been commanded by a long and well-preserved succession of 
powerful Nornuin Castellans. 

The castle crowns an isolated hill, a part of the steep 
chalk ridge which, under the general name of the Purbeck 
Hills, with the subordinate elevations of Knowl Hill, and 
Ninebarrow and Ballard Downs, stretches twelve miles across 
the peninsula of Purbeck, from Warbarrow Bay and Flower- 
barrow Camp on the west, to the foreland between the bays 
of Studlaud and Swanage on the east. 

To the south, or sea-ward, is the bold coast line marked by 
the headlands of Peverel, Durlston, and St. Adhelm's. 
Landward, or to the north, is the depression occupied by 
Poole Harbour and its tributaries the Frome and Trent, or. 
Piddle — waters whose fords are commanded by the grand 
earthworks at Wareham, which, placed astride upon the. 
ridge terminating in the junction of the two, form the frontier, 
and key of Purbeck, as does Corfe its citadel. 

The castle ridge ranges with the Isle of Wight, and with 
it forms the southem margin of the well-known chalk basin, 
of which Dorchester and Beaminster mark the western limit, 
and Beer Regis, Salisbury, and Winchester that on the 
north. 

The chalk at Corfe dips north at about 70°. It is hard, 
moderately durable, and thickly charged with flints, which 
are extensively used in the interior of the castle walls. 
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Below the chalk, and underlying the great gateway of the 
castle, is a narrow belt of the upper greensand, below which, 
in successioD, are the three Furbeck bedn, the Portland stone, 
and the Eirameridge clay. The stone beds, here of a most 
durable character, are used for the ashlar and face-work of 
the cajBtle. 

To the north of and above the chalk are narrow and 
irregular beds of plastic and London clay, succeeded by a 
broad expanse of the lower Bagshot sands and clay, out of 
which the harbour of Poole has been eroded, and the latter 
of which is worked for the purposes of commerce. 

A considerable fault runs along the chalk ridge close north 
of the castle hill, one of a parallel series traversing that part 
of the southern coast. 

The physical aspect of Purbeck betrays, to a practised 
eye, its geological composition, and the wild rough moor and 
marshland about the harbour contrast strongly with the 
steep but rounded outline and green surface of the chalk, 
upon a summit of which stands the old Norman keep, pre- 
dominating ^ and wide over the landscape. 

The castle is naturally strong. It occupies the slope and 
summit of a hill, the base of which covers about fifteen acres, 
and which is placed in a gap or cutting in the ridge already 
described, of which position its name is said to be, in Sazon, 
descriptive. 

South of the ridge, and close behind and covered by the 
castl^ is the town of Corfe, from which the castle hill rises 
steeply, to descend almost vertically upon its east, west, and 
north sides. The northern, or highest point, is occupied by ' 
the keep and principal buildings of the castle. 

The stream called by the Saxons the Wicken, and its 
tributary, the Byle brook, each turning a mill, flow from the 
south-west and south-east round either side of the town, and, 
girdling the base of the castle hill, unite just below St. 
Edward's bridge to form the Corfe river, which flows into 
Poole harbour. Between the town and the castle, where 
the two streams approach within a furlong of each other, a 
deep and bold though dry trench has been cut across the 
root of the peninsula, and thus forms the great outer ditch 
which divides the castle from the town. 

The castle, in its present form, may be called concentric, 
but it has been constructed, if not designed, at three prin- 
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cipal periods, having been onginallj a Saxon palace, then 
a Nonnan, and afterwarda an Edwardian fortress. 

It is comj)osed generally of a keep standing in an inner 
ward, of a middle, and of an outer ward. The survey by 
Ralph Treswell, in 1586, of which a fac-simile on a reduced 
scale accompanies the preceding memoir, subdivides the 
inner ward into two, and shows a wall across the outer ward, 
which has disappeared, and was probably modern. 

In plan it is an irregular triangle, the walls following the 
crest of the hill. The great gateway caps the southern or 
lowest angle ; the Buttavant tower, the western ; and the 
inner ward forms the obtuse, highesl^ or eastern angle. The 
south-west^ the longest front, is concave. It extends 270 
yards from the gatehouse to the Buttavant, and its lower 
two-thirds is the part of the enceinte most jealously defended, 
and upon tho overthrow of which the destroyers have 
expended their greatest enei^es. The north, or upper front, 
too high for attack, measure about 200 yards, and the 
eastern front about the same. 

The area within the walls is about 3^ acres ; but^ from 
tfae excessive steepness of the ground, much of the outer and 
part of the middle ward could never have been turned to 
account. The lower part of the outer, the western portion 
of the middle, and the eastern part of the inner ward, are 
the only flat spaces. 

The outer, by much the largest ward, is contained within 
the great gatehouse, the east curtain strengthened by the 
Horseshoe and Plukenet towers, and the west curtiun, iqwn 
which are four mural towers. The steep, upper part of 
the ward rises to the wall of the inner, and tho wall 
and gatehouse of the middle ward. It is traversed by 
a fosse, attributed to King John, which extends from 
the Flukenet tower to the front of the middle gatehouse, 
and is thence continued outside the works down the hill- 
side. 

A permanent stone bridge, about 100 ft long by 20 fl. 
broad, crosses the moat, and leads up to the great gateway. 
It is of four arches, springing from thi-ee sohd piers, and the 
roadway, which has now no parapets, is about 30 ft. above 
the bottom of the moat. The masonry ceases about 18 ft. 
from the portal, and the interval, now filled with earth, was 
probably spanned by a drawbiidge. The arches are about 
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one-third of a circle, and the Toussoini in two nogs, wttbout 
bond, 8 in. tbick, and from 1 ft. to 3 fb. in length. The 
pierfl may be of Perpendicular date, but the arches are 
probably the work of Sir Christopher Hatton. 

The gatehouse is composed of two drums, flanking the 
portal, and produced rearward into a rectangular building, 
now partially destroyed. The drums, about 20 ft. diameter, 
are solid to the base of the upper story, now wholly removed, 
but of which the lower ends of the loops remain. 

The portal, 13 ft. wide, enters a vaulted passage, now 
26 ft., and which may have been 36 ft. long. First is the 
portal, without jambs, and beneath a segmental arch, 4 ft. 
11 in. broad. Then (as shown in the accompanying section 
Fig. I.) a chase, or single machicolation, 6 in. broad. Then a 
second arch, 3 ft. 9 in. broad. Then a chase, 5 in. broad, and 
a circular groove of 9 in. diameter, and 7 in. opening, at 
which the passage narrows by 20 in., being an opening of 
11 ft. 4 in. Then follows an arch of 1' 6" breadth, and a 
chase of 16 in. 

Next comes the gateway proper, the jambs of which, 
2 ft. 4 in. in thickness, project inwards with a double chamfer, 
so as to reduce the actual entrance to 8 ft. 

The door, the space for which shows it to have been of 
wood, and not above 4 in. thick, was of two valves, the arch 
behind being flat segmental, with a high springing and 4 ft, 
of breadth, to accommodate them when open. Two stones 
on each side, which probably carried the iron loops for the 
hinges, have been torn out. Between them, a central hole, 
9 in. by 12 in., carried the wooden bar. Kext is an arch, 
of which about 5 fL only remain, but which probably com- 
pleted the passage to its opening into the ward, and perhaps 
carried a portcullis groove. 

Half the doorways into the lodges remain. The lodges 
themselves were barrel-vaulted, and the vault in the west lodge 
springs from the ordinary Norman string, composed of a flat 
abacus and chamfer, as though an older gatehouse had been 
cased. Instances of this string indeed have been pointed 
out by Mr. Bond in other and certainly later parts of the 
castle, and of course a plain string of this character may be 
of any age. 

. The several arches composing the entrance passage show, 
at their springings, about a dozen small holes, evidently to 
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carry the centring. Their small size indicates this to have 
been of iron. These holes are usual. 

In the door jambs are cut six mortises, three on a side, 
the lowest 6 in. from the ground. They are each 8 J in. 
long, 2 in. broad, and 3^ in. deep. They must have been 
intended to hold boards, though the shallow depth would 
scarce allow of their insertion. These would indeed have 
been better suited to keep pigs in than warriors out, 
and perhaps were so used in times of peace. They can 
scarcely be original, but are probably earlier than the dis- 
mantling. The entrance passage falls gently from the 
interior, so as to give an advantage to the defenders in a 
contest. 

It is difficult to understand the defences of this gateway 
in the absence of the upper story, from which most of them 
were worked. There is at present no trace of a drawbridge 
in the portal, unless indeed the pivot-holes on which it 
turned be concealed by the soiL If the cylindrical pipe, 
with the opening or slot in its side, contained a sash- 
weight, of what was it the counterpoise ? Scarcely of the 
drawbridge, for M-hich, even if of lead, unless of incon- 
venient length, the weight would be too light ; and portcullis 
groove there is none. The 5 in. chase exactly in front of 
the pipe may have contained a portcullis, or a frame ; bnt 
if so, the absence of lateral grooves must have left it very 
unsteady, except when down upon and fixed in the cill. 
Ko doubt a portcullis with crooked sides or ears might have 
worked in ^is tube, but that is scarcely probable. The 
other chases were no doubt intended for the passage of 
projectiles. They are, however, mere slits across the vault, 
unaccompanied by lateral grooves as when nsed for a port- 
cullis, aad they do not appear to have been divided by 
cross septa, as in regular machicolatiooa ; but this vault 
has been riven by an explosion, and restored in part in 
recent times, so tiiat it is difficult to pronounce upon its 
details. 

From each side of the gatehouse springs a short curtain, 
That to the east, from 10 ft. to 12 ft. thick, and about 
20 ft. high, now mostly destroyed, terminates in the 
Horseshoe tower, a mere shell, about 20 ft. diameter, and 
20 fl. high, open at the ground floor and across the gorge, 
and intended to be floored and brattioed with timber, as is 
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not infrequent vith inural towers/ to prerent their being 
used agiunst the garrisoD. It is pierced by three loops on 
the ground floor. These are mere Tertical slits, 7 ft. long 
and l^in. broad, splayed deeply, and opening from recesses 
in the wall. The tower caps the south-east angle of the 
work, and the loops are directed upon the field, and along 
the two curtains. The remoral of the talus outside shows 
this tower to stand upon a deep and solid foundation. At 
the junction of the gatehouse curtain with this tower, the 
former contains a mural chamber, 6 ft. broad, and roofed 
with five tiers of overhanging slabs. 

The east curtain is for the most part a mere wall, 8 ft to 
10 &,. thick, and 10 ft. to 15 ft. high, exclusive of bnttle- 
ments, and more or less ruined. Loops are to be seen on 
its exterior, directed downwards so as to rake the scarp.' 
Near the Horseshoe tower was formerly another mut^ 
chamber, called a stable, but more probably a garderobe, 
and beyond tins is a large arch, now walled up, which may 
hare been a postern, and commanded by the Plukenet 
lower. 

This is a mere half-round mural tower, sohd to the rampart 
height, and of no projection witliin. 

Above the rampart it is hollowed into a chamber open 
behind, with three loops, each 5 ft. 6 in. long and 2 in. in 
the opening. In each of the recesses, on the right, is a small 
cupboard for the grease or tools needed by the archer. The 
tower and rampart were ascended by a well-stair on the 
north or upper side. The arrangements for allowing the 
archer to shoot downwards so as to rake the steep scarp are 
well seen here. This tower is named from a bold and well- 
preserved shield upon its outer fac^ charged with a bend 
fusilly, or five fusils conjoined in bend, and held up by two 
hands which emerge from holes in the stone. This is one of 
the well-known coats attributed to the MareschaJs, Earls of 
Pembroke; but, as this family was extinct half a century 
before the date of this tower, and does not appear ever to have 
been connected with the castle, Mr. Bond has shown it to be 
more probable that the shield is intended to commemorate 
Alan Plukenet, constable of the castle in the 54th of Henry 
UI., and a baron in the reign of Edward, his son, and whose 
arms were either a bend engrailed, or fusiUy, represented 
ancientjy much in the same way. upon a field ermm& whidi 
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far (as Mr. Bond so^ests) may hare been regarded aS a 
tmctnre, and the spots omitted by the carver. 
. The curtain from this tower to the Gloriette angle of the 
inner ward is constructed of much larger stones than those 
employed lower down. They are as large as many of those 
in the Norman ashlar, but of ruder workmanship. 

Returning to the gatehouse and following the west iront, 
this commences with a short curtain, still standing, and con- 
nected with the first mural tower, a drum of rather abore 
half-round projection, capping an angle. It is solid to the 
rampart level, and above this open at the gorge. Its single 
chamber has three loops, cruciform, and shorter, wider, and 
of coarser construction than those of the Horseshoe tower, 
though still of excellent ashlar. This tower having been 
riven by powder is seen to be ten^ yards in solid thickness. 
Its base is perforated by a rude rectangular drain, 18 in. by 
12 in., joined by other drains of 9 in. by 9 in., all in the solid, 
and evidently descending from garderobes, one of which 
seems to have been placed in the curtain close north of this 
tower. 

Next above this is the second or Well tower, so called from 
a small depression behind it, said to indicate a well. This 
tower resembles the last, was, like it, solid in the base, and 
had one chamber on the rampart open at the goi^e aad 
pierced by three loops. 

Close south of it was a small doorway, leading either to a 
garderobe or a rampart stair. Of this, one jamb is abne 
seen. 

Above the Well tower is the third, and above the third, 
and also connected with it by a short curtain, is the fourth 
of these mural towers. This, however, though a tower, ia 
of the nature of an ^paulement, or redan, and caps a projec- 
tion or shoulder of the curtain. It has but t^o loop^ 
longitudinal only, one towards the field and one raking the 
south wall The former is divided into a short upper and 
long lower part by a narrow plate of stone, which projects 
inwards like a shelf. 

The curtain from this Bedan tower to the gateway of the 
middle ward is, I think, earlier than either, and is very lofly. 
It traverses King John's fosse. It is constructed of large 
stones, and resembles, in some respects, the curtain above t^e 
Hukenet tower, at the other end of the same fosse. Below 
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it ia solid, above it is pierced by fonr rude loops, boldly 
splayed within, and which must have opened from a chamber, 
of which the curtain was the outer wall, or possibly from a 
wooden platform. 

The fosse, attributed to King John, which traverses the 
outer ward, is about 20 ft. deep, with a vertical counterscarp 
cut in the chalk rock. The Flukenet tower and adjacent 
curtain cross its east end, but these stand upon a ridge of 
solid rock, showing that the ditch baa never been continued 
into the fivnt in this direction. At its west end the case is 
different. There it has been cut right into and down the 
slope, and the curtain crossing and stopping it is built 
actually in the ditch. 

No doubt the present dressing of the counterscarp is due 
to whoever placed artillery upon its crest. Outside it, by 
way of glacis, is a level platform 30 ft. broad, known to have 
been defended by artillery, and in front of which are three 
steps or benches. The whole work forms a fausse braie at 
the foot of the glacis of the keep, and a strong defence in 
front of the gatehouse of the middle ward. A bridge of two 
arches, of the same age and fashion with that already 
described, traverses this fosse, here 50 ft. broad, and leads up 
to the middle gateway. A profile cut in one of the gate 
towers shows where the parapet abutted, which however was 
clearly not original. As in the lower bridge, a space of 
about 18 ft. next the portal, now filled with earth, was 
evidently intended to be spanned by the drawbridge. 

The middle ward is also triangular. Its longer and about 
equal north and south sides are capped at the acute western 
angle by the Buttavant tower, and the base is formed by the 
middle gatehouseand curtain, and by the revetment wall and 
gate (now destroyed) of the inner ward. 

The Gatehouse of the middle ward is a very fine structure. 
Like the lower gatehouse, which it resembles in general 
arrangements, it is composed of two drums flanking the 
entrance passage, and terminating square in the rear. 

One, the north tower, rises direct fi^im the fosse, without 
basement or set-off, and is connected with a short but very 
thick and lofty curtain, which ascends the steep ground to 
abut upon the keep. The tower is of bold projection, but 
flat towards the curtain. Within is a lodge with one cruci- 
form loop to the front, and in rear traces of a stair which 
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led to the curtaui, and thus by continued steps along its 
ramparts to the keep. 

The other toTrer rises from the crest of the outer slope, 
where it appears as a mural defence, upon the west front. 
Within is a small lodge with three loops, one to the front, one 
on the flank towards the field, and one, now dosed up, to the 
rear, into the middle ward. 

The portal has no jambs, but is entered under a segmental 
arch, double chamfered. This recedes 4 fl. 1 in., and is 
succeeded by a rounded portcullis groove, 9 in. broad by 6 in. 
deep, but baring, while within the arch, a flat margin of 3 in. 
on either side. These margins cease above the arch, and the 
chwe is of the breadth of the groove only. 

Behind the portcullis is a second arch, 2 ft. 9 in. broad, 
succeeded by a machicolation, 14 inches broad, and divided 
by four septa into five square holes. These are placed 
immediately before the jambs of the gate proper, where the 
passage is reduced by about 1 ft. 8 in. 

Behind the jambs an arch of high spring and fiat seg- 
mental curve accommodated the folding-doors, when open. 
These were of wood, and the bar-hole behind them is about 
11 in. square. The hinges are gone. Behind this last 
arch the passage was roofed with wood, and is now open. 
In the rear are parts of the groove of a second portcullis — '■ 
"altera securitas" — so that there was probably a stone 
face to the back front of the gatehouse, all now destroyed. 
The arrangements of this gateway are shown in the accom- 
panying section. See woodcut. Fig. II. 

In the wooden roofed space are the doors of the two lodges. 
The south is square-headed, with shoulders. The north, of 
the same shape, is protected by a semicircular relieving arch 
in the wall above. This arch, in design and material, has a 
very Norman aspect, and may have been preserved from an 
older work. There are no remains of battlements on this 
gateway, but on its front are stone corbels, probably intended 
to carry the hoarding, a feature of mihtary architecture so 
well described by M. Viollet le Dae' 
' In the exteiior portal, near the floor, and a few indies in 
front of the portcullis groove, is a round hole, 5 in. across 
and 3 in. deep, which seems to have carried the iron axle of 

■" Dlctlonnalrt do I'ArohitccUire, torn. Tl. "Hourd."*""-^^^!^' 
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the drawbridge. AboTe it is another similar hole, do doubt 
connected with the working of the same defence. 

Entering the gateway the road rises rapidly. On the 
right is the exceedingly steep scarp, at the top of which is 
the bastion of the keep. On the left is the curtain of the 
west iront. Higher up the way turns to the right, to reach 
the inner ward, and skirts on the lefl what seems to have 
been a formal garden, indicated by a level plot, some founda- 
tions of walls, and two alcoves, attributed to Sir John I'Anson, 
a rector of Corfe towards the end of the last century. 

Westward of this the ward seems to have been used for 
offices and in part covered over. In the north curtain is a 
half round mural tower with four loops, and of one story, 
open at the gorge. The water table of a double-gable roof 
is seen within, and the central gutter projects as a spout 
outside. Further on is a blocked-up arch, probably an early 
postern, and, still further, the seat and drain of a large 
garderobe, beneath an arch in the wall, 8 ft broad. Above 
ia a plain corbel, hollowed to receive the wall-plate of a roof, 
and no doubt one of a series. The country people call 
it the gallows. A part of the south curtain of this ward is 
the most interesting feature of the whole structure. 
. First, ascending from the gate, upon the left, is the curtain. 
Then, upon it, a half round mural tower with three loops, but 
closed, since its construction, at the gorge by a wall, in which is 
a small door, which led into a contiguous building. From this 
tower, westward, the curtain is constructed of flat stones laid 
in a rude but distinctly herring-bone fashion. In it are 
three windows and the place of a fourth. These are round- 
headed, 2 ft. 4 in. diameter, and 3 ft. 6 in. deep, splayed to 
12 in., when they terminate in a stone plate, out of which is 
cut a loop of 6 in. opening, and a rebate for a shutter. At 
present they are 3 ft. 6 in. to the [^ringing, but a part may 
be buried. These apertures are closed by the exterior 
casing of the wall. This wall at its west end seems to have 
been returned inwards. Both this w^l and these windows 
have been regarded as part of the old Saxon pidace, and this 
may well be so. They certainly appear older than the 
Norman work of the keep. 

Westward of this old part is a walled-up doorway, with a 
pomted arch springmg irom the usual Norman flat chamfered 
abacus. This looks Uke transition Norman^ work.(^_P^^^ 
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it is masked by the iacing. This door, the base of which ia 
buried, seems to have been a postern, although, it must be 
confessed, in a most iacoDvenient position for such a means 
of ^ress. 

The Buttarant iOvrer, which caps the western angle of the 
ward, and is a marked object in the outline of the castie, 
seems to hare been an octagon of 7 ft in the side, internal 
measurement, and of considerable thickness. The casing of 
the lower part is gone. It had a sub-basement story, and 
two above this, all covered irith wood. A well-stair near the 
gorge leads to the summit. The curtain from hence to the 
garderobe is destroyed. 

The inner ward occupies the summit of the hill. It also 
is rudely triangular, the great bastion forming the apex to 
the west, the Grloriette bastion capping the angle to the 
south-east, and the obtuse angle to the north-east being 
formed by the curtain alone. Towards the outer and middle 
wards the wall is a strong revetment of masonry, crested by 
the curtain. Elsewhere the earth is only somewhat higher 
vrithin than without the curtain. 

This ward contained two gateways, the keep, the Queen's 
tower and. offices, and a well. 

The gateway from the middle ward abutted on the 
northern curtain. It was probably a mere aperture in a 
wall, without a r^;ular gatehouse, else it could scarcely have 
disappeared so completely, even under the crushing weight 
of the fragments of the keep. 

This gate opened into a small court, on the east side of 
which rose the keep. A second and higher gate seems to 
have led into the actual ward, and to have been placed close 
to the foot of the exterior staircase of the keep. This gate 
is also completely gone. The survey by Treswell in 1S86 
shows where it stood. 

The Keep is a quadrangular tower, 60 ft. square and 80 ft. 
high, of pure Norman work. The east and west &ces were 
strengthened with five fiat pilaster strips, 5 ft. 4in. broad, 
18 in. projection, and 8 ft. 4 in. apart. On the north and 
south faces were four similar strips, placed at wider intervals. 
All rose from a common plinth, and died into the wall a 
short distance below the battlement, a small portion of 
which ia still visible, not passing into it as at Chepstow and 
elsewhere, so as to panel the face. i , : A<oo^^lc 
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' The door of ihe ground-floor, apparently 4 ft. wide, and' 
with very l&te dresaings, is at present in the west wall, here 
9 fit. thick, and may possibly have been always there, 
although certainly not in its present form. It was covered 
by the exterior stair. It is placed neareSt to the south end, 
between the second and third pilasters. 

The stair, 9 ft. broad, is built against the west face of the 
keep, without bond, and perhaps a later addition. Beneath 
it is a large open arch, round-headed, springing from flat 
pilaster jambs, which, continued, above the string or cap, 
panel the soffit of the vault. This arch serves as a porch to 
the door of the basement of the keep. 

The stur terminates in the staircase tower, a rectangular 
lean-to, or building appended to the keep, forming a v-esti- 
bule to the main entrance, and said to have carried the stairs 
leading to the upper floor. It is about 19 ft. by 16 ft. 
within, and has a stooe bench t^inst its north wall. The 
door from the exterior stair in the north wall is round-headed, 
6 ft. 6in. wide, opening in a wall 6 ft. thick, the two other 
walls being 4 ft. The keep door, between the first and second 
pilasters, and therefore near the angle of the keep, has been 
6 ft. broad, now enlarged to 9 ft. It has a flat top, with a 
semidrcular arch of relief In the wall above, not intended to 
be seen. There was probably a door in ^e south wall of 
the vestibule opening upon the great bastion, and there are 
traces of a covered passage from it into the garderobe tower. 
This vestibule seems certainly to be of the age of the keep, 
and to have been occupied by a staircase to the principal 
floor. 

The keep was divided into two great chambers by a wall 
6 ft. thick. -The basement was covered, and the first story 
floored by ten large whole-timber joists, the cavities for 
which remain in the south wall. The first floor probably 
contained a chamber, 42 ft. long by 28 ft. broad, and 24 fl. 
high, which, however, must have been very dark, since the 
nortli wall was interior, and the south vrithout windows. 
Two small doors, probably of rather later construction, open 
through the south wall into the exterior gallery. 

Above this room, forming the third story, was another, 
apparently of the same size and much more cheerful, and 
which may have been the hall. A well-stair led from this 
upwards, in the east wall, near its south end. Thg water- 
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tables within show a ridge and Talley roof, as at Forchester, 
and probahly there was originally nothing above this floor. . 

The battlement'3, with a alight exception, are gone, but in 
the east and west wall, just below the battlement line, are 
coupled Norman windows, of about 3 ft. opening, a pair 
between each pair of pilasters, thus forming a sort of arcade, 
not unlike the far later ones at Swansea and Llamfej, but 
much of which seems always to have been closed. It is 
remarkable that a building bo massive and the walls of which 
are eo thick, should have been without the usual galleries and 
mural chambers found in Norman keeps. 

Mr. Bond, who is intimately acquainted with this castle, 
and has brought much critical knowledge to bear upon its 
details, is of opinion that the upper part of the wall of the 
keep shows evidence of having been an addition to the origi- 
nal structure, though at no very long, interval of time. 

Built against the exterior of the keep, on the south side, 
Sfxd projecting into the. outer ward, is another lean-to, or 
appended tower, of about 30 ft. in breadth, and 20 ft. pro- 
jection. Outside it has three pilaster strips and one on each 
flank, rising from a common base. At present it reaches 
only to the floor of the second story of the keep, but it seems 
to have been higher, and is said to have been lowered by Sir 
C. Hatton. It is a garderobe tower, and contains on each of 
its two floors two chambers of about 7 ft. by 9 ft. .The upper 
are not accessible ; but it is clear that a portion of the 
eastern lower chambers was bratticed off, to carry the refuse 
from the upper. In the western chamber is a stone arch, 
which may be taken to indicate the place of this brattice. 
The eastern is open on one side, and was evidently closed by 
a timber partition. These chambers terminate below in two 
square openings, on the face of the tower, and this supports 
the notion that the western as well as the eastern chamber 
was intended for a garderobe. 

Between these chambers and the keep wall runs a vaulted 
jrallery, into which they open, and from which two small 
doors, already mentioned, enter the first floor of the 
keep. Although the garderobe tower covers only half the 
face of the keep, this gallery is prolonged over the whole, 
being protected by a wall, looped. A door at its lower or 
east end led towards the kitchen, and one at the upper end 
opened on the great bastion, with, access on the right to the 
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vestibule, aad on the left to the curtain leading from the 
keep to the middle gatehouse. Two water-drains from the 
keep cross the gallerj and discharge into the garderobes. 

This tower, being built against and not bonded into the 
keep, is evidently later, but resembles it in general style, 
and must have been added within a very few years. The 
explosion which shattered the keep has made evident the 
complete want of bond between the two buildings. 

East of the keep the ward is occupied by the remains of 
varioua offices, and by the ruins of the Queens Hall or tower. 
This, with its contiguous buildings, was constructed upon 
crypts, some of which remain. One is round-headed, with 
a pointed doorway ; another, which supported the Queen's 
Hall, seems to have had a very slightly pointed barrel-vault, 
divided by lateral narrower, but equally high, and therefore 
pointed, arches, into four bays, two of which contain lancet 
windows. 

Some of the hall windows remain. They are pointed, with 
drop arch recesses, and stone side seats. The tracery is 
gone, but the exterior labels remain, terminating in knobs 
of foliage, and the arris or angle of each recess is occupied 
by a bead-and-scroll moulding. 

North of this hall and placed across it, east and west, are 
the remains of what is regarded, with great probability, as 
the chapel. The west door and that of the hall are placed 
side by side, in a vestibule or porch, entered on the. west side 
by a staircase. 

The doors are pointed, with half-round bead labels, and a 
bead-and-acroll moulding running round the jambs and arch. 
Inside, the chapel door is richer, and has in the arch a double 
bead-and-scrolt divided by a hollow, and for the jambs the 
hollow has been occupied by a detached column of Furbeck 
marble, which material, though much decayed, is still seen to 
have formed the base and bell capital. The design, though 
not highly ornate, is excellent, as is the execution. The 
whole of tliis group appears to be early English, of the latter 
part of the reign of Henry III. 

Close to the east of the hall, between it and the curtain, 
is a depression, said to mark the well. This must have been 
of great depth— probably to the level of the brook. 

The tower spoken of as " La Gloriette " is probably gone, 
but near it is what may be called the Gloriette bastion, and 
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what seemB to be the angular base of a tower capping the 
aouth-east angle of the ward, and intended to cover the 
junction of the wall with the curtain which comes up from 
the Plukenet tower. Near to it, westward, ia a mural 
chamber in the curtain, which Treswell's plan shows as a 
garderobe, and beyond this an angular bastion, supposed to 
have been added by Lady Bankes, who seems to have placed 
a gun thero. 

The great bastioQ ia a very pecuhar work. It is of 
rounded outline, formed by a very thick and high wall of 
revetment, which caps the west end of the southern curtain, 
and projects into the middle ward. At the siege it carried 
five guns, and was called the New Bulwark. But although 
it may then have been widened to carry a battery, it was 
probably only an addition to the older Norman revetment wall 
supporting the staircase tower. The exterior, and therefore 
perhaps later, revetment has been injured at the base, and the 
heart of the work ia exposed. It shows very rough filling up. 

The south curtain of this ward is about twelve feet thick, 
but the north and east being less exposed and having no 
buildings to support, are much lighter, and present nothing 
of the strength considered necessary in the lower and more 
exposed portions of the fortress. 

The present ccndition of the building is completely to be 
accounted for by the feet that Corfe Castle was " slighted " 
under a vote of the House of Commons, dated 4th of March, 
1645, a period at which the orders of the Commons were not 
obeyed negligently. 

In the outer gateway the . drums are blown forwards, the 
vault spUt, and the rear of the lodges destroyed. All the 
upper story is removed. 

Bastward the curtain is broken down, but the Horseshoe 
tower is not materially injured. The rest of the curtain to 
the Plukenet tower is broken down in parts only. That 
tower and the curtain up to the keep have not been dis- 
mantled, and but partially pulled down. 

In this ward the main force of the destroyers has been 
spent upon the lower half of the west front, of which the 
curtains are lifted forwards, and the mural towers rent and 
shaken, vast fragments of both encumbering the slope. The 
Kedan tower has escaped, as has the curtain which traverses 
King John's fosse. i ., .. i.A.(it>Qlc 
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The gateway of the middle ward presents a siogular 
appearance. A mine has been excavated beneath the outer 
tower, which has sunk about 10ft. and moved a little for- 
ward, splitting the entrance vault. This can hardly be the 
effect of powder, but ia more probably due to a mine of the 
old sort, ia which the earth was removed, and wooden props 
introduced, which were afterwards pulled away or burnt. 

Of the Buttavant tower about two-thirds are gone, with 
part of the north curtaia The great curtain between the 
middle gatehouse and the keep is unshaken, only its steps 
and battlements are gone. It is one of the finest curtain 
walls in Britaiu, and almost equal to Cardiff. 

In the inner ward the devastation has been severe. Of 
the keep, all the north and two~thirds of the adjacent west 
wall lie in enormous masses on the sward, and in their fall 
have utterly crushed the gateways of the ward, and their 
adjacent curtain. The east wall is destroyed at its two 
ends, but a strip of the central part remains unhurt to its 
summit, a marvel of Norman masonry, and is completely 
shrouded in ivy. The south wall and garderoba tower are 
but little injured. The staircase tower is destroyed, all bat 
a part of the north wall. The broken-down walls of the 
keep are a sight to see, so vast is the mass of the fragments 
and so firm the coheBion of the material. They lie in the 
wildest confusion, and some considerable lumps have rolled 
down the slope, and bounding across road and brook, rest 
half buried in the turf beyond. 

The Queen's tower and offices are destroyed, but, offering 
less resistance, have been broken up more in detail, and 
have no doubt been spoUed sabsequently for the sake of the 
ashlar. 

The destruction probably exceeds anything known else- 
where in England. The charges of powder, though skilfully 
disposed, seem to have been larger than was actually neces- 
sary ; and certainly the place might have been rendered 
untenable with far less destruction of masonry. Even with 
such mortars as were used in the days of the Common- 
wealth, the castle could have been commanded firom the 
loftier Challow hill, close to the east of it. 

A few remarks naturally arise out of the above description. 

The Saxon residence, of the existence of which there 

appears to be evidence in the latter part of the tenth cen- 
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tury, yras no doubt also a place of strength. It is certain 
that it must hare occupied the highest part of the hill, now 
the inner ward, and the wall remaining in the middle ward 
will probably be accepted as evidence that it extended over 
the area of this ward also. 

The Normans probably made a' clear sweep of any exist- 
ing buildings in the inner ward, when they commenced the 
keep and its accessories, and, a httle later, the garderobe 
tower. These are all built of large squared stones, with 
moderately open joints ; thoroughly substantial, sound work, 
and all the more workmanlike and effective for a certain 
roughness and boldness in the finish. The ashlar, usually 
an indication of late work, was here close at hand in the 
Furbeck quarries, and the general absence of ornament in a 
royal residence, of vaulting, of triforial galleries or mural 
chambers, and, with one partial exception, of mural stair- 
cases, seem to indicate the work, if not of the Conqueror, of 
his more immediate successors. The garderobe tower, not 
particularly late Norman, but certainly subsequent to the 
keep, seems to strengthen this conclusion. 

As the Norman buildings required to be included within 
an enceinte wall, which would naturally take the crest of this 
part of the hill, this would necessarily include or supersede 
the Saxon wall, which, for the same reason, would have 
followed the same limited outhoe. Probably, therefore, the 
curtains of the upper and middle ward contain traces of 
Saxon and a great deal of Norman masonry, and this applies 
also to the cross revetment wall between the inner and 
middle wards, which follows a natural division in the ground. 
The same natural cause would decide the position of the 
gates, where we now see them. 

The original Norman castle has generally been supposed 
to. have been restricted to the two upper wards, to which, 
according to Mr. Bond, King John added the defence of a 
deep fosse. It is singular, however, that this fosse, while 
cut right through to the western slope, should stop a little 
short of the eastern face. The narrow ridge thus left could 
scarcely have been intended for a passage, for the gateway 
of the upper ward must necessarily, from the disposition of 
the ground, always have been at the western or lower end 
of the fosse, and, had a ridge been left as an approach, it 
would certainly not have been one of almost inacc^ible 
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steepness, much exposed to view and to attack, and not 
defensible by any special work. 

The wall, from the Gloriette angle along the ridge, neariy 
to the Flukenet tower, has been observed to be of regular 
Korman work, and, according to Mr. Bond, to show evidence 
of having been returned inwards, as though it extended 
along the line of the later ditch. Thus it may be, that be- 
fore King John's time the fortress occupied the present 
upper and middle wards, and a strip of the lower ward along 
the foot of the glacis of the keep. This is no doubt more 
probable than that it occupied the whole of the lower ward, 
covering the same area with the present works. 

Mr. Bond has been able, by documentary evidence, to fix 
the date of the great curtain, which connects the later 
middle gate with the earUer keep tower, at 1236 ; as with 
such a curtain there must have been a tolerably strong gate, 
and as the present gate is some years later, this was no 
doubt Norman, though probably very late — say of the age of 
the curtain traversing King John's fosse at the lower end. 
Perhaps the pointed arch with Norman springing-course, in 
the wall next the Buttavant tower, may be of the same 
period — say the reign of Henry II., though the wail itself 
may be shown, by the evidence of records, to be later. 

The lower ward, in its present state, wajs certainly en- 
closed towards the end of the reign of Henry III., and in 
that of Edward I. To this age may be attributed the outer 
and middle gatehouse, and the four mural towers of the outer 
ward, as well as the work of the Queen's tower, with its hall 
and chapel. The Flukenet tower may be assigned to the 
constableship of that baron, 54 Hen. III., or a little later. 

To this period also is to be assigned the facing of the 
south wall of the middle ward. The ashlar of this age, 
though it has not the grand effective boldness of the Norman 
work, cannot be surpassed for closeness of jointing and 
general excellence of workmanship. The stones, from one 
to 2 ft. long, and 8 in. wide, are coursed and well bonded, 
and their angles are as fresh a& when newly cut. 

The excessive solidity of the mural towers upon the west 

front is very remarkable. Possibly this unusual strength 

was intended to counteract the danger of being mined, for 

which the soft chalk rock offered great facilities. 

DowLiiB, 1 eas. a. 't CLAi}K|. , 
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The district in whicb the next barrows t opened are 
found, is singularly rich in sepulchral remaina. It ia 
the range of ooHtic hills between Troutsdale and the valley 
of the Derwent. A reference to Sheet 95, S-W., of the 
one-iocb Ordnance Survey, will show bow thickly studded it 
is with graYfl-mounds. Of these the greater part have been 
opened before attention was paid to the remains of the early 
inhabitants of our country ; but many have been examined 
of late years, and, I fear, without record of the contents and 
of the manner in whicb they were deposited having been 
kept. It is impossible to reprobate too strongly that ignorant 
and greedy spint of mere curiosity-hunting, which has done — 
and, alas! is still doing — such injury to a proper investiga- 
tion of our ancient places of sepulture. The urn, the dagger, 
and the arrow-head, possess a very trifling interest, and give 
us, comparatively, little information, unless we know the 
circumstances of tbeir deposition, and the objects with which 
they were associated. 

A few barrows, however, remain in the district in ques- 
tion, wholly or in part untouched ; and I proceed to record 
the opening of some of them. On Wykeham Moor are three 
lioues a few yards apart, called the " Three Tremblers." 
Of the largest of these [l], on May Slst, June 1st and 2nd, 
I made an extensive examination. It is that whicb lies the 
furthest to the south, and is 98 feet in diameter, 11 feet 
high, and is formed entirely of sand. About 16 feet from the 
outside, and resting upon the natural surface of the ground, 
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was a line of stones,* which I hare no doubt runs round 
the whole barrow. I cannot, however, affirm this, as I did 
not examine ererj part of the outside. At a distance of 
13 feet from the outside, and just without the encircling 
line of stones, a trench 14 feet wide, and 49 feet long, was 
cut down to the natural surface. This trench was carried, 
parallel to the circuit of the barrow, from a little west of 
south, to the east side of the mound ; we then took it 
through the centre, gradually narrowing it, until at 42 feet 
from the commencement of the trench, 56 feet from the 
outside of the barrow, we finished with a width of 14 feet. 
In this way all the central part, and the south and south- 
east parts of the houe were thoroughly examined. Shortly 
afler commencing, we came upon a few fragments of pot- 
tery, just above the natural surface. These had never 
formed an am, bet were such pieces as are so often met 
with scattered amongst the material of grave-mounds. 
Throughout our digging we met with frequent chippings of 
flint, and pieces of charcoal, another common incident in 
grave-bills. Our first discovery of interest was made 25 
feet from the outside of the mound; and S.E. of the centre. 
It was a small cist, 2 feet long by 13 inches wide, 5 feet 
from the surface, 3 feet from the bottom of the barrow, and 
consisted of a cover and two side-stones, these last resting on . 
another flag-stona In it was a small urn (fig. 5) lying on its 
side, and fiill of the sand of which the houe was made. 
The urn is 4^ inches high, 5 inches wide at the mouth, and 
2 inches wide at the bottom ; the lip is 1-^ inch wide on the 
inside, a width much above the average, and is ornamented 
with Uiree lines of impressed cord ; the rim has a similar line 
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OD the edge ; below the rim the urn has two lines impressed 
round it, und it here narrows to a diameter of 4^ inches^ 
swelling out again at 2^ inches from the bottom to a width 
of 4^ inches. No traces of bone, nor any signs of an inter- 
ment, were found in or near the cist About 8 feet from 
the centre, and 4 feet above the natural surfece, a quantity 
of burnt earth and charcoal was found. Nothing more was 
discovered until we reached the centre ; when, about 2 feet 
S.E. of it, 4 feet below the summit, and 7 feet from the 
bottom, a bronze dagger (see woodcut, fig. 6), and a 
beautiful flint knife (fig. 7) were found, lying side by 
side, but without any bones, or Bigns of an interment. The 
dagger is of the ordinary type ; it was originally about 
8 inches long, and had been deposited in its sheath of wood, 
of which portions were still upon it. The line where the 
handle, probably of wood, had joined the sheath, is very 
apparent ; it is of the semilunar pattern, not uncommon in 
such weapons ; the handle had probably been attached by 
two rivets — the hole for one of these is quite distinct It is 
strengthened by a central rib, which has on each side two 
depressed lines, parallel to it. The flint knife,' 4^ inches 
long, 2 inches wide, has been taken off from the nucleus at 
one slice, and that side has never been touched again ; 
whilst the other is carefully chipped over the whole surface, 
and has a ridge up the middle, both edges being very regu- 
larly serrated. There can be no doubt chat both the bronze 
dagger and the flint knife had belonged to the person who 
was buried in this houe ; and we have, therefore, a valuable 
illustration of the contemporaneous use of bronze and stone. 
During the highest cultivation of the bronze period, it is, 
I think, certain that stone implements .were in common 
use. Poorer persons, probably, had no other articles than 
those of flint O'' other stone ; whilst the richer had some of 
metal and some of stone. All who are acquainted with 
our early remains, must have observed that no bronze arrow- 
heads ^ have been found, whilst, on the contrary, flint arrow- 

I I oall thU implaDMnt t, kalfebtwiiM MUd • tpaar-bMd in flint, wo«ild not 

tt fau mora in oommoa irith such an haTe nude on« side itniglit, tlia othar 

articls than with anj other. It genarallj eurrad, and ctntailj Toundad it off at 

flgarae in acconnta of banow opan- thi abarpar and. 

inga *■ a apear-head, of which waapon, * Uoare, Anciant Willa, toI. L pi- xxxU, 

however, It haa none of the diatinctive flg. 1, flgnraa a bninaa weapon, which he 

ahapa. The people who faohioQed tho o^la an arrow-head; but, judgins from 

arraw-boda «o beautifully, if thej bbri- the broadnaaa of the metal at tiia paiat 
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heads are abundant ; and aUo that spear or javelin-heads * 
of flint, of which material they could have been as easily fabri- 
cated as the arrow-heads, are exceedingly rare. The expla- 
nation, I beliere, is this ; — such articles as a man retained by 
him, when in use, such as his sword, dagger, spear, and celt, 
were made of the more valuable material, bronze, while such 
as he threw from him, and which were therefore liable to be 
lost, such as arrow-heads, were of the commoner material, 
flint. Knives also and implements for scraping hides or 
bone, would continue to be made of flint long after the intro- 
duction ot bronze, because for such uses it is well adapted. 

On digging down to the original surface of the ground, 
7 feet directly beneath the dagger and knife, and 1 1 feet 
below the summit of the barrow, we found the interment. 
The body had, apparently, been unburnt ; no trace of bone 
was found ; and burnt bone is so little liable to decay 
as to be almost indestructible. The remains of the body 
presented the appearance of a thin layer of dark matter,^ 
which felt greasy when rubbed between the fingers ; with 
this was a small fragment of bronze, so much damaged that 
it is impossible to coojecture what it bad been. 

The features in connection with this barrow are, in my 
experience, singular;' there was no indication that any other 
than one person had been buried in the grave-hill, large as it 
is, whilst the objects connected with the interment were not, 
as is generally the case, placed close by the body, but at a 
considerable distance from it. I cannot but attribute the 
urn, dagger, and knife to the burial which was found at the 
centre of the barrow, for no bone or trace of animal matter 
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was observed in contact with these articles. They must, 
therefore, if they did not belong to the central interment, have 
been placed in the mound without being connected with a 
body at all, which seems highly improbable. The body was 
laid upon the ground, earth was heaped orer it, and above 
it were placed amongst the earth the dagger and knife ; 
the mound gradually increased, and at some distance from the 
body was deposited the usual urn, afler an unusual fashion. 

June 5th and 6th were occupied in examining three 
houes, about a mile to the north of " The Tremblers," and 
upon the verge of the steep ground which slopes rapidly into 
Troutsdale [h}. The first, 30 feet in diameter, and 4 feet 
in height, was formed entirely of stones, and had a circle 
of lai^e stones round the base. The several interments 
which it contained were placed upon a pebbly flooring, 
resting upon the original surface of the ground. About 
6 feet from the outside, on the N.W., was a deposit of 
burnt bones without any um or flint Nine feet from the 
east side of the houe, and north of a line dravrn through 
its centre, was a deposit of burnt bones, scattered over 
a space of above 3 feet in diameter. Amongst the 
- bones were portions of pottery, apparently deposited as 
fragments, together with an urn. This urn (fig. 8) is 
fi^ inches high, 6 inches wide at the mouth, and 3 inches at 
the bottom. The lip has, on the inside, two lines of im-* 
pressed cord, running round the whole circumference; 
below the lip the urn narrows slightly, and then swells ^aio 
about the middle to its first width. The upper half is 
oiniamented with six lines of short impressions of cord about 
\ in. long, and placed herring-bone fashion. It was broken 
into pieces by the pressure of the stones, so that I cannot say 
whether any of the bones had been contained in it or not — 
t think the latter most probable.' Amongst the bones was 
an oval flint implement, carefully chipped on one side 
over the whole surface, and unbumt It is of a type of 
which I have seen three or four specimens, that, unbumt 
themselves, have been found with burnt bodies. It has 
been probably used as a knife, and to scrape hides and 
bone. Due west of the centre, about 8 ft., and laid amongst 

' t tuTA no doobt ttwt this u one of ths boma. A t&w notes racpaeting this 
that oImb of uiiu fouad uoompAojing a t}p« <^ nm will ba bani hanaflBr. 
burnt body, but vbioh doM not conUin ,, . , V^i(^C>QlC 
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the stonea of which the tumulus was made, and about 2 ft. 
above the surface of the ground, were two unbumt, or very 
partially burnt bones, poHions of a tibia and an ulna. They 
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appeared to have been placed where we found them, as 
single bones, without any other part of a body, whilst the 
tumulus was being raised. In the centre of the houe was a 
circle of stones, set on edge, 4 ft. in diameter ; within this 
circle, on the west side, was an urn so much decayed that 
the greater part fell into dust when touched ; there was 
placed on its mouth, inverted over the burnt bones which 
filled it, a smaller urn (fig. 10), plain, 3^ in. high, 3^ in. 
wide at the mouth, and 4^ in. at the middle, having two 
pierced ears opposite each other, apparently for the purpose 
of suspension. The larger urn has a pattern of an unusual • 
kind (fig. 11). Amongst the burnt bones in the urn was 
a single piece of calcined flint On the east side of the space 
within the circle was another m'n, likewise filled with burnt 
bones, but so much decayed that it fell to pieces before the 
pattern could be distinguished. About 3 ft. east of the 
circle, and 2 ft. above it, was a single fragment of pottery. 
Above the circle the stones were much burnt, and burnt 
earth in considerable quantity was mixed with them. 

Two other grave-hills, a few yards from the last, were 
then examined. They were natural elevations in the 
ground, and a few stones had been added to give a little 
increased height. The first [n] was 16 ft. in diameter and 
3 ft. high. In the centre, in a circidar hollow, in the natural 
surface, 2 ft. in diameter, and 1^ ft. deep, was a deposit of 
burnt bones, with a single piece of calcined flint. The 
second [o], 16 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and 2^ ft high, had a 
similar hollow in the centre, 1^ ft. in diameter, ajid 2 ft. 
deep. This contained a deposit of burnt bones, with four 
calcined chippings of flint. 

June 7th and 8th were employed in examining, two bitf- 
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rows about a mile to the west of " The Tremblers," and 
about 30 yds. apart. The first [p] was 27 ft. in diameter, 
and 4 ft. high, having, on the south side, an additional por- 
tion which projected about 5 ft. beyond the original circle of 
the houe, and had evidently been made since the mound was 
raised. The whole barrow was of sand. We commenced by 
examining the additional portion ; and in it, 8 fl. S.W. of 
the. centre, and 1 ft. from the surface, we found a deposit of 
burnt bones, scattered over an area 1^ ft. in diameter. 
Amongst the bonea was a small urn (fig. 12), of the so- 
called "incense-cup" type,® 2 in. high, 2|- in. wide at tlio 
mouth, 3-^ in. about the middle, and 2^ in. at the bottom. 
The lip, which slopes slightly outwards, is ornamented by 
a, zigzag, the triangular spaces within which are filled in 
with pm*allel lines; below the lip and round the middle 
is a zigzag encompassing the urn ; all the lines forming the 
pattern are faultily and irregularly made by a sharp-pointed 
instrument. With the bones was a small Qake of calcined 
fiint, a portion of a bronze pin, much oxidised, and four jet 
beads (6g. 13), two of which are oral-shaped, of different 
lengths ; one is an oblong-square, and the fourth button- 
shaped, having the hole at the back pierced from the centre 
to the side. We then commenced upon the north side : 
when 8 ft. N.E. of the centre, and 1 fl. below the surface 
of the houe, we came upon a broken urn lying amongst 
burnt bones. This urn, much decayed and fragmentary, 
ifl quite plain, without any rim, 4| in. wide at the mouth, 
2^ in. at the bottom, and has probably been about 5^ in. 
high. Amongst the bones were four pieces of calcined 
flint, which appear to be remnants of fabricated implements, 
and one chipping of unburnt flint. On reaching the centre, 
1 ft. below the sur^e of the mound, we came upon portions 
of three urns,' with burnt bones, the urns appearing as if 
they had been broken by the introduction into the barrow 
of the two urns to be next mentioned. There can scarcely, 

■ ThMa mull nn», gmmlly (hftped joining to Mch other, (ometiiiMa d«w 

like a eommon earthenwan ultot'llar, Ui« top or middle of the am, bat alio 

are not uofrequeutlf found amoDgit tha not UDfreqiienlly near the bottom, 

burnt bones; Himetimea, aa in thii case. > One had an OTerhiaging tint oma- 

when the bone* have been merely laid mented upon the rim and below it with 

upon the ground, at other limat amongst impresaiona of a pointed oTalinitromeut. 

the bonei within a larger nm, or in a The other two had impreaiioiu of oord 

oiroular hollow in the ground. The; are upon than. 

often plMoedvith two hole* clowlj ad- |.;,. , i., V. ,(H">Q |C 
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1 think, be a doubt that a subsequent burial had taken 
place in an already completed houe, and that the first 
burials had been in part disturbed by the second, possibly 
that of some member of the family over whose remains 
the tumulus had originally been raised. This secondary 
interment lay i ft. S.E. of the centre, when, on digging about 

2 ft. below the surface of the houe, we came upon a flat 
stone ; this covered an urn, standing upright, and carefully 

packed round with charcoal. About one- 
third part of the urn was filled with 
burnt bones;' above these, the remaining 
space was occupied by charcoal, and by a 
second urn placed within the first in an 
inverted position, and full of soil, with a 
few burnt bones. Amongst the bones in 
the lai^er urn was a calcined flint^ (fig. 
14), 2 in. long, and -g- in. wide, which has 
lost a portion of the broader end during 
the burning. It is taken off the origin^ 
core or nucleus at one slice on the one 
side, having the other side carefully chip- 
ped along both edges. It is not an arrow- 
"^' "" head, and is perhaps one of the many 

types of the " thumb-flint." 

The larger urn {fig. 15) is 13 in. high, lOf in. wide at the 
mouth, and 12^ in. at the lower edge of the overhanging 
rim ; the inside of the lip has two lines of impressed cord 
running round it. The rim, 2j in. in depth, is ornamented 
by five hues of angular impressions, made apparently by the 
end of a square-cut piece of wood. Below the rim the urn 
falls perpendicularly for 3 in., and then slopes away to the 
bottom, 3§ in. in diameter ; the perpendicular portion has 
six lines of impressions, probably made by a knot tied into 
a thong. The smaller urn (fig. 15*), found inverted within 
the larger one and shaped like it, is 7 in. high, 6 in. wide at 
the mouth, and 6i^ in. wide at the bottom of the overhanging 
rim. The inside of the lip is ornamented in the same way 
as that of the larger one ; the outside has a line of short 

' Tbe booM ftre of ■ lingla penoo, an arrow-bead, it notioed, Arch. Jdutq., 

•caroelj of full an, probabl; of nther a toL riii. p. 844. It waa fonDd in an ora 

wonuo or a imall man. Id a baitvw at BrooghtoD, UiUMln«lur& 

. ' A iimilor.ahapad flint, Uiew called i , , ^^,(H>Q|C 
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slanting impressions, made probably by tbe end of a piece of 
Wood; and the bottom of the rim ia similarly marked, 
except that the impreasiona slope in the other direction, the 
interval being filled in alternately with vertical and hori- 
zontal hnes of impressed cord. The perpendicular portion, 
below the rim, has four lines of short impressed marks 
around it. About 6 ft. S.W. of the centre, and just below 
the surfiure of the houe, were three stones, and under them 
a deposit of burnt bones, with an um crushed and decayed. 
This urn is 6 in. in diameter at the mouth, 7^ in. at the 
base of the rim, which is 1| in. in depth, and 3 in. in dia- 
meter at the bottom ; the height has, probably, been about 
7 in. The rim, which is overhanging, has one line of im- 
pressed cord at the top, and alternate series of vertical 
and horizontal lines of similar impressions occupving the 
remainder. Amongst the bones was a portion of a large 
and well-made barbed arrow-head of flint, calcined, and 
three other fragments of flint, likewise calcined. Just S.E. 
of the large central um, and like it placed on the natural 
surface of the ground, was a very rudely-made urn, 7 in. 
high, 5| in. wide at the mouth, and 6| in. at tbe base of the 
rim, which is overhanging, and marked with irregularly- 
placed impressions, apparently of loosely-twisted cord. In 
the um and around it were burnt bones, amongst which was 
a small-barbed arrow-head of calcined flint. This houe 
showed more signs of burning than any I have examined ; 
the south side had on the surface of the ground a great 
quantity of burnt earth and stones, and the north side had 
large portions of charcoal ; in fact, for about 5 ft. in width 
and 1 ft. in depth, running through the houe, the entire 
material wA charcoal ; many of the pieces were large, one 
being H in. long, 7 in. deep, and 7 in. wide.' 
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The secoD<l boue [u] was 28 ft. in diameter, and 4^ H high. 
It was formed of sand, and had a ring of stones round the 
base. We soon found that it had been previously opened, 
both in the centre and upon every side except the south, 
where, a few feet from the centre, standing upright and 
placed upon the surface of the ground, we found an urn 
containing burnt bones.* This urn is 12|- in. high, 11 in. 
wide at the mouth, and 12 in. at the bottom of the over- 
hanging rim, which is 3| in. in depth, and has fire in'egular 
lines of circular-dotted holes running round it ; below the 
rim it descends perpendicularly for 2i^ in., and then falls 
away to the bottom, which is 5^ in, in diameter. Amongst 
the bones were two fragments of c^cined flint. 

On September 7th, 8th, and 9th, by permission of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, I opened three barrows on Hall Moor, near 
Castle Howard. These were in an unusual position, being 
in a Tallej, and though those I examined were not on the 
lowest part, yet one, previously disturbed, was close by the 
stream which runs through the hollow. The first mound [r], 
56 ft. in diameter, and 6 ft. high, was of mixed clay and 
sand, very firmly compacted, and difficult to dig into. We 
began by cutting a trench, 10 ft. wide, into the barrow upon 
the north side ; this was carried through the centre, where, 
to our disappointment, we found that an opening had been 
made previously. This opening had been cut down to the 
bottom of the barrow, and the interments disturbed. They 
had been placed in a circular hollow in the natural surface, 
2 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. deep. The burnt bodies had been 
deposited in or with four urns,^ and placed in this hollow; 

* Tha bonM uv tbou of ft ungle bod;, tli« iasida of tfae lip IBd thne, if Dot 
of * penoa of modaiata lixs; age boia mora, ■imilw line* roond tbo tdrcum- 
S9 to SO jrart. ferauoe. One of tha UDftUoT nnu had, 

* Two of th«w hne b«a large ums, on tha oTerhugliig rim, which ii 1| Jo. 
and two mueb amaller. The flraC of tha deep, two lines at tha top and three at 
larger uma had been a fine apecimen, the bottom of impraaaloni made b; k 
widi an areihanging rim S^ in. deep, verj delicate cord, tbe interreDing mum 
ornamsnted with Btb line* of short, beiug filled fa with three rowa of ^ort 
■barp-ended oval impranione running parallel line*, made bj the lame kind of 
round the nm, whilst the inside of the oord, herring-bone fashion, theee rowa 
lip had a dmiUr line of ronudish-ahaped being dirided &om each otlier bj a Una 
impreasiona. Below tha rim for a space similar to thoae which enoompaned the 
of 3 in., aa much of the um as is now nm at the top and bottam of tfae rim ; 
left hu tinea of impreasions similar to the lip bad on the inalde a aimilar en- 
tbcae on the rim. The second large um compaaaing line. A email ^agmant, pro- 
had an oTerhangiog rim ornamented with babljof the same um, has a fine diamond 
lines of imprasied cord, those on the pattern of delicate impranad oord, and 
oul; piece «hiob la left are hoiixontol; below this three lines of ii - -- ■ 
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but the urns bad been broken at tbe former opening, the 

bones taken out, and reburied in a hole made near the 

surface of the barrow, just south 

of the centre, and the greater part 

of the broken urns carried away 

or thrown aside. At the bottom 

of the hollow, and just under the 

bottom of an urn which had not 

been disturbed, was a round, thick, 

well-formed "thumb-flint" (fig. 16). 

At the centre of the barrow, and 

just below its surface, several atones 

were laid over the spot where the 

. . 1 . . .Ill 1 nj.W.— Thumb-Flint; 

pnncipa! interments had been de- origioriri**. 

posited ; this is an incident of not 

unusual occurrence. Amongst the bones which had been taken 
out of the urna were several pieces of calcined flint When we 
got within 15 ft. of the outside of the barrow, upon the S.E. 
Bide, about 2 ft. from the surface of the hone, we came upon 
an urn placed upright and filled with burnt hones. This 
urn, rudely made and decayed, is 13^ in. high, 12 in. wide 
at the mouth, 13} in. at the bottom of the overhanging rim, 
and 4 in. at the bottom of the urn. The rim, 3 in. deep, is 
ornamented with impressions irregularly placed, and forming 
no pattern ; below the rim the urn ftdls away perpendi- 
cularly for 3 in., and then slopes to the bottom. Amongst 
the burnt bonea within was a flint knife, of the same shape 
as that from "The Tremblers" (fig. 7) ; it is 3f in. long, 
and 1;^ in. wide. It had been burnt with the body, and 
during the burning it had splintered into sis pieces ; this is 
the only instance in which I have been able to put together 
the fragments of an implement which had been placed upon 
the funeral pile, and had become shattered during the burn- 
ing. Scattered amongst the material of the barrow were 
flint chippings, and also a small round " thumb-flint." 

The second barrow [s], formed of sand, was 16 ft. in dia- 
meter and 1-^ ft. high. The interment, of a burnt body, was 
at the centre, in a hollow about 12 In. in diameter and 6 in. 
below the surface of the ground. Over this hollow, and 

dmikr oord aDcompii^g the am. Tb» m«Dted by Hum of EnprewBd oor^, also 
second of the imaller urns had the OTer- tbtj delioftto, sncompaisliig the urn. 
haiigiog rim, whiob U 14 in. deep, oru*- ,, ,. , , V^iOOQlC 
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oveilapping the place of the deposit, was a layer of charcoal, 
1 in. thick, whilst above the charcoal, and extending through 
the whole barrow, was a layer of clay and sand, about 4 in. 
thick, evidently indurated by fire. Amongst the material 
of this houe was a single piece of calcined flint. 

The third and most remarkable barrow [t] was situated 
about 50 yards from the last ; it was 60 ft. in diameter, 
7^ ft. high, and of loose sand. We cut a trench 10 il. wide 
through the centre, from the N. to the S. aide. Tliree feet 
from the surface of the barrow we came upon a stratum of 
saud, gravel, and clay, 1^ ft. thick, burnt into a hard mass ; ' 
this extended throughout all that part which we examined ; 
at and around the centre it was almost as hard and red- 
colored as brick, and must have been subjected to strong, 
long-continued fire before it could have undergone so great 
a change. This barrow thus contained the like burnt stratum 
as the last, but the interment in this case was above and not 
beneath it. The burnt remains, reduced to a small compass, 
had been deposited at the centre, resting upon the burnt 
stratum ; wiUi the boaes was an urn {fig. 1 7), rather rudely 
formed, but of well-baked clay, with an unburnt " thumb- 
flint " of the long type, 2 in. in length and 1^ iu. wide. The 
urn, similar to that found in Wilham houe (p. 17), of the 
so-called " food-vessel " type, is 5 in. high, 6 in. wide at the 
mouth, and 3^ in. at the bottom. The lines of impression 
by which the pattern is formed are 
those of a square-ended piece of wood 
or bone ; some of them are produced 
by the appUpation of the end, and 
others by the side of such an im- 
plement The burnt stratum, extend- 
ing throughout the barrow, is a yery 
singular feature. With the excep- 
tion of these two cases, I hare seen 
no other. It ia not an unfrequent 
Fig.i7.-B«!ghtotorigiMi, occurrsnce to find spots in a barrow 
" " "'■ where burning ' has taken place, but 

these extend over comparatively a small area, and do not 
show signs of a large or long-continued fire, whilst those in 

' "Aboutajard from the bottom,* effset of heat"— BatemMt'i Ton Ye«ra' 

thin ferruginoui seaiD ran through the DisgingB, p. tl2. 

moun<l, peifecttj aolid Bod bii^, lik« ' I do Dot think that these have been 

putter;, which might poeaiblj be the placee vLuro a budy waa bimit, the ij>ace 
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question hate the burnt matter eztendiDg throughout the 
area, and everything indicates a lengthenedourning. 
, The last barrow examined [u] was quite out of the district 
in which those previously described are situated, hut in one 
which, like it, abounds in early remains. It was at Scale 
House, in the parish of Rylston, near Skipton, in Craven ; it 
was opened on October 25th. The barrow, 30 feet in dia- 
meter and 5 feet high, was of clay, and had a shallow ditch 
around it, close to the base. Over the centre and just 
beneath the surface was a layer of flat stones, care^Uy 
arranged. Under this the clay was well packed, and lay 
upon a thin stratum of dark earthy matter, full of charcoid. 
Below this was a layer of finer clay, better worked than that 
above the earthy matter. Beneath this, carefiilly embedded 
in it, was an oakien coffin laid upon clay, among which were 
a few stones, apparently to support the coffin, placed in a 
hollow in the surface of the ground. The coffin was formed 
of the trunk of an oak," split in two and then hollowed ^ the 
trunk was 7 ft. 3 in. long, and 23 in. wide, cut off at each 
end and partly rounded, but not squared at the sides. The 
hollow vflthin was 6 ft. 4 in. long and 12 in. wide, roughly 
cut out, showing marks of the tool ; the ends finished off 
square. The coffin, much broken and decayed, but perfect 
enough to exhibit its arrangements, was laid N. and S., 
having the thicker end, which had probably held the head 
of the body, to the S. No trace of the body was discover- 
able beyond an unctuous whitish substance, the remains, ad 
chemical analysis showed, of animal matter. The corpse 
had been enveloped in a woollen shroud," of which enough 
remained to show that the whole body had been wrapped in 
it It was, as might be expected, very rotten, so that it was 
impossible to remove more than small portions ; these, how- 
ever, are sufficiently perfect to show the material and febric.' 

n not Urgs enotigh to contiin bo great a * In a graTe-moDiiil eallad King Bar- 

maiB of wood a* iranld be required for row, near Btowborongh, Dorset, wh 

the ftmeral pile, 1 believe that ther are, found In 1767 an oaken trunk holbwe^, 

rather, the iIIm of the firae at which the containing remaliu of an unbumt bodv 

burial-foaat was oooked. wrapped in deer ekini aewed together, 

■ Similar ooffln* hare haen found in which had been paned, apparently, 

barrowi In Denmark ; one at Bloldemp, aereral timea round via corpaa. At the 

North Sleavig, in 1827, and another near B. K. end of the coiBnwu a email wooden 

Flynder church, in Jutland, in 1868; Teeeel, of Tory luiHaal charaoter, fiznred 

within this last were the remaina of a In Hutchine' Domel> vol L p. 2S. 

garment, and a bronu daBger.—Qent- > A small portion of woollen fkbrit 

Mag., 1888, ToL iL p. 838. Teiy nnoh like thii in taxtnre, wa* fbnnd 
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It is of a dark brown color, probably due to the tannin in 
the oak, whilst to the acid in the wood, eet free by the per- 
colation of water through the barrow, is perhaps to be attri- 
buted the total destruction of the bones.' The woollen 
fabric, of coarse and loose texture, has apparently been 
woven by a kind of platting process without a loom ; in this 
opinion Mr. James Yates concurs, and no more competent 
authority on such matters is known to me. Nothing, except 
this woollen stuff, was found in the coffin, nor waa anything 
besides a few fragments of charcoal discovered in the mound. 
We are thus left without much evidence to determine to 
what people this very remarkable interment may belong, no 
weapons or implements having been deposited with it. But 
if we take into consideration the size, shape, and make of 
the barrow, the encircling ditch, the stones placed over the 
centre, the presence of charcoal and signs of burning, I see 
no reason to hesitate in referring it to the same people who 
usually placed the body in a stone cist within the mound, 
but who, in this and other instances, for some unknown 
cause, departed from their usual practice. This mode of 
interment is certainly rare," although burials in cleft and 
hollowed trees, without any grave-mound, are not un- 
common.* 

Such is the record of my Yorkshire barrow-diggings 



bj Vr. Uortimar, of Ilmbar, unongit a beddM (Vigmanti of bone, ma ft mudt 

deposit of burnt booM, in • bMTOW on portion of an um. It ii pouible that 

tbe Wolds, near that place. thii hibj not hava bton in the coffin 

* At Ftatheralon (^itl*. In Hortbum- origiuall;, but may hajc bees bnmght 
berland, whan Mveral ooffini timilar to into oontaot vith it when the penoiia 
this have been found in a wet aitoatiou, who Stti opened the burow filled in 
the bonea had entirel7 deuced, except tiiair exoantioo. Tfas tfaird wu in a 
In one ioatance, where, however, all the barrow called "Center Hill," at West 
earthj part had diuppnuwl, leaTlDg the Tan&ald, near Ripon, where tiie Ber. W. 
bonea of a aabatance Tery muoh liks C. Lukii, in 1864, fonnd the remaiua of 
leather. The hoUowa within the bonea an nnbumt body, Ijing U.S. and S.W., 
were filled with (he rare mineral «in(iNtt<. witliin what had onoa been a wooden 

* Beaidea the well-known burial at coQn, probably the trunk of a tree. 
GriBtborp, I know of three other cMaa In Thia had been placed in a cavity 18 in. 
Torkahire, in which an oak coffin wm deep, made in the anrfitce of the ground, 
diaoovered in a barrow. One at Sunder- With the body were a Dint implement 
landwick, near Driffield, where, I believe, and a rudely ornamented um. Sir R, C. 
nothing was found in the coffin aioept Hoare met with three bairowa in Wilta, 
the bonea; the aeoond on the Wolda in each of which waa a IxMly, placed in a 
Dear Fimber, where, under a mouod hollow tree; with them were found 
which had been previonalj opened, Ur. bronia inipUmenta of the ordinary kind. 
Mortimer discovered in a hollow Sunk in * They have bean diacorered in York- 
the rook a coffin, mads from a olsft ahirs, near Beverley, and at Selby. In 
trunk of an oak, much damaged by the otherpartaofEughuidtlieybaTe.ooaurrad 



former opening. With the broken coffin, repeaMly. 
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during the year 1864, which I have endeavored to make as 
concise as possible, consistently with giving a full accouut of 
the facts observed. A few questiona suggested by these 
facts remain to be considered, and to these I now address 
myself, with much diflBdence, because our data are so few 
and in many cases so obscure, that it becomes difficult even 
to one's own mind to arrive at any distinct conclusion, much 
more to make that clear to the minds of others. 

The first and most important question is this, — to what 
people and to what date are these remains to be attributed ; 
and if they are the burial-memorials of one race, have we 
evidence to enable us to divide the time of their erection 
into any distinct periods 1 I only refer here to the round 
barrows and their builders, the subject of the " long barrows," 
and the people who made them, having been considered in 
a former part of this memoir, p. 1 00 ; neither do I include the 
Danes Dale barrows in the inquiry. 

I have no hesitation in assigning these grave-memorials 
to the tribes who inhabited the country pievioua to the 
Eoman invasion. They cannot have been raised either 
during that occupation or after the Roman power had 
ceased, for in that case the associated pottery, weapons, 
and implements would doubtless have shown some trace of 
Roman art. This is only negative evidence, but in some 
cases, and this is one, negative evidence is incontrovertible. 
Taking then for granted that these barrows date from an 
earlier period than Roman times, is it possible to arrive at 
any conclusion as to the age at which the earliest were con- 
structed 1 I do not think that, with our present knowledge, 
it is safe to lay down even an approximate date, though it 
may be safely allowed that they go back to an age many 
centuries before our era. In Cssar's day iron was the com- 
mon material for the weapons of the people who opposed 
bim in Britain, and it must have been in use for some con- 
siderable period before hia landing, or it would not have been 
the ordinary metal for arms and implements. These 
barrows, however, exhibit no instance of the occurrence of 
iron, and though, from its greater liability to oxidation than 
bronze, it is much more perishable, yet, if iron articles had 
been commonly deposited with these burials, some trace of 
that metal must have been discovered. We may then, I 
think, justly assign to these interments an antiquity greater 
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than tliat of the ordinary use of iron ' in Britain, and thus 
at once carry them back many centuries before the Chiistian 
era. It might seem, indeed, judging from the contents of 
the barrowB, which show a paucity of bronze and an 
abundance of flint implements, that the greater number 
were formed before the introduction of bronze, but this 
would, I think, be an erroneous conclusion. I believe that 
bronze was in use during the whole period through which 
this mode of interment prevailed ; the absence of bronze 
and the presence of flint is no proof that these people were 
ignorant of that metal. We find bronze and flint associated 
together with the same interment, which shows their con- 
current use. We also frequently find in a barrow, which 
contained several burials, one of them having an article of 
bronze deposited with it, whilst the others have relics of flint, 
which shows either that the more valuable material waa 
rarely placed in the grave, or that the weapons and imple- 
ment of bronze were not those which it was the custom to 
bury with the dead. The most common articles found with 
interments are arrow-heads, knives, and "thumb flints" 
or scrapers ; these were always, even in the height of the 
bronze period, made of flint Articles such as swords, spear- 
heads, and celts, which were of bronze, appear, on the con- 
trary, only on the rarest occasions to have been interred with 
their owners. Daggers and pins are not unusual adjuncts 
to the tomb, but a dagger accompanies only a male burid, 
and not all of them ; we can therefore only expect to find 
it in some barrows, and as a bono pin would answer the 
same purpose ^ as a bronze one, and was much less valuable, 
it was more frequently used at the burial. In this way, the 

* Tho ooctunoce cf iron with inter- umbarland, where four date were pUoed 

menta of ft pra-Romui time ia Terjr rare. eloia Cogethar, without >□; JadiotCion of 

It w» found at Amu in the East KIdiag, a mound haviog ever covered them. The 

in the form of cbBriot wbeete, iu counsc- Bkutl, ■ braohjcephaUo aad vary tjpicftl 

tion with unburnt bodiea, uid with one. with the urn and other abjecU, ia 

bFonxe articlei, havlDg a itjle of omo. etigrared in Crania Britaonica, pi. 5i. 

mentation of the same character aa that * Pini were probably naed to fasten tha 

of tha Stanwick, Polden Hill, and other gBrment in which the body was wtapped 

flnda, the bronie ihieldi of the Witham before burning, or tha cloth in wliieh 

and Thames, and the broDEe sheathi of tha burnt bones were collactad, and 

cortain froQ iwords. I haTe an iron thareTore, aa they ware not plaoed in tha 

{'aTciin-head found in a ciit with a bmnie iriaTS^ like the dagger or the arrow-head, 

luckla, and an urn of the flower-pot for an after uae or from a pioua foeling, 

ihape, corered with lines of herring-bone we need not be surprised that pin* of 

It and not impceased upon tha the lea* nJuabla material ware ordinaiilf 
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absence of bronze, thongb at the period a common material, 
ma^ be accounted for, without supposing that, where it is 
not found, it was unknown at the time when the interment 
took place. Its absence may also arise from its decay ; in 
sereral instances I have found a fragment of bronze so small 
tliat a very little longer time, or greater exposure to the 
atmosphere and wet, would have destroyed all trace of it. 
It is possible that, in many interments where no bronze 
is discovered, it may have existed, but have become quit© 
destroyed.' If we grant, then, that the absence of bronze is 
no proof that it was not in use, and I think we need not 
hesitate to allow this, we may perhaps carry our conclusions 
further, and admit that, where we find one interment with- 
out bronze, the other accompaniments of which are similar 
to those which we find with another interment where bronze 
is present, the two belong to the same people, and living, at 
the time of the raising of the two barrows, under much the 
same conditions. I cannot perceive any distinctive difference 
between barrows where bronze has been found, and those in 
which only flint has accompanied the interment, when I have 
regard to the other details of the burials. The shape and 
the size of the mounds, and the manner in which they have 
been thrown up, the way in which the bodies have been 
deposited, the character of the pottery, both as regards 
material, shape and ornamentation, and the nature of the 
flint implements are the same in both cases. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which I feel obliged to come 
is this, that the grave-hills under consideration^ are the work 
of one people, and that they were raised during a period 
which, ending some centuries before our era, goes back to a 
time many centuries before that date. Nor can I doubt that 
this people, from wherever they came, arrived in this conn- 



' Thta m>7 appetf inooniutaDt with ■ smd b bona, whert > slight trace of gtMn 

{•revionsatatemaDtngBTditig theabMDCB color allowed that aome bronze article 

of iroD, where it ia argued that because had once been in oontact with il^ but 

no tcaca of it i* found, it had neter where ever; other trace of (he metil waa 

bMD placed in Ute burow. Thi* appa- wanting. 

rent ineonaiatenej, howerer, may be 'I would be nndentood here ta refar 

eiplainad b; the fact, well kaown to only to boirowa and intermenti befora 

thoae who bare sxamined ancient burial- tbe liDawledga of iron, a knowledge 

placea, that whilat broDie, !□ its decay, which, whether arising in Britain itself 

lea*ea few or no traces, iron, on tbe con- of comiiig in from abroad, I belieTe 

trarj, betrays its foioier presence by the oommeuced about two or three cantune* 

ferruginoos oxide which inTsriably re- befora Christ, 

main*. I haTa,inmorathanonainitaiioe, i .1 .. i.A<()C>i^lC 
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try bringiug a knowledge of bronze, and also that from the 
time of their arrival they used it for certain weapooB and 
implements, whilst tbej used for other articles the commoner 
material, namely flint' 

Another important question connected with the burial of 
this people is that of cremation and inhumation. Were 
their earliest interments of unbumt or of burnt bodies ? 
The barrows which I opened in Yorkshire do not, as will 
have been seen, afford any eridence to settle this question. 
But if the facts recorded of Mr. Ruddock's operations in the 
same district, given in Batenum's " Ten Years' Diggings," 
can be depended upon, we may assume that the earliest 
burials were of unburnt bodies. He found in many instances 
under burnt bodies, deposited sometimes with, at otiier times 
without, urns, cists sunk in the ground, and containing ske- 
letons with no signs of burning. With many of tliese skele- 
tons, urns and articles of bronze and flint were associated. 
The lowest interment must unquestionably have been the 
earliest, and it may be that we have in such cases the 
bunal-mound of a family, used through a considerable 
period, during which the mode of interment had changed. 
At the same time it is possible that these different burials 
may have been almost contemporaneous, and that at the 
same period some bodies were burnt whilst others were 
buried unbumt.^ A comparison of the articles of bronze 

■ I belisTs that tlie introdiioUoti of bean a pgrtoJ, duHcg wUck th« new 
inm gmTe tha kit bloir to tha uwi of moda ma oomins into lua, wbeu both 
flinL When once the manufkctora of wera prevalsnt ; Dut, beafdea this tima 
that tnetal wm undentood, di« ore u so of change, I believe tbat, for aome un- 
common, and the metal >o stuiilr mouubt, known cauBa, during tbe time tbat cre- 
that it oauld not ful to aupenede Siut, mation waa in usa, some bodiaa wera 
which tba uaa of bronia, a more axpen- laterred anbumt, and vice vtrid. [ 
aire and soarcer oommoditv, had been opened a barrow in Northumberland, 
unable to ■aperaade, Whilat Bint aod which bad a eeotnl ciit conUining an 
bronia are common!; asaociatad together unburnt body of k child, and an um of 
with intermenta, I do not know that the late type, wbiUt, placed round the 
flint hea erer, except on ths lareat occa- dat, were nine interments of burnt 
aioni, been found with a burial where bodiee encloaed in uraa. Aa far aa I wm 
iron weapons or jmplsmenta accompuiied able to Judge, ths mound had been raised 
the bodf. It ii true that tha late Hr, at one and tba same time. Trana. Ber- 
Batenum recordc, in hi* " Teetigai " and wickahire Nal Club., vol. it. p. 390. At 
" Ten Yeara' Diggings," inrtauoea where Acklam Wold, in tba Eaat Riding, wera 
iron and Hint oocurred together ; but hii ten or twelve burows, aome of which 
eiaminationa were not made with such were opened in 18JP by the Yorkehira 
oara, or bia aocounta given with that Antiquarian Club. In these nnbumt 
claameu, which allow lu to depend upon remaios vrera found, evidentl; tbe prin- 
them aa tnutworthf OTideoeea. cipal intermeuta, and ajtaociated with 

' I bave no doubt that inhumation them were buriala of burnt bodiea, one 

and cremation ware practiaad at the of which bad apparentlj been placed near 

same time. In fact there muat have the akeleton when the bonea were hot. 
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and flint discovered with the several interments would have 
been a great help to the settlement of this question, but 
unfortunately no engravings of these are given.' Into t-his 
inquiry I do not purpose entering more fully, since the facts 
resulting from my own diggings do not bear upon it. 

I will now add a few remarks in examination of the cir- 
cumstances connected with buriala after cremation,' chiefly 
with reference to the urns accompanying these interments. 
Two very different types of urns are found with burnt 
bodies, though the implements of flint which accompany 
each of these types are precisely similar. I believe that 
this variety of urns mark two periods during the time' in 
which cremation prevailed. In the one case the urn accom- 
panies the burnt bones, but does not contain them ; in the 
other, and which I conceive to be the earlier, the bones are 
contained within the urn, usually placed ' upright, but not 
unfrequently found inverted. The urns of what I regard as 
the earlier period, and which strictly speaking are alone 
cinerary urns, are large, of coarser materials* than the later 
urns, thick, and having a considerable mixture of broken 
stone amongst the clay ; the ornamentation is usually made 
by impressed cord, sometimes by impressions of a round or 
oval-ended instrument, or of a knot tied into a thong ; they 



foi tliB koMS wera oompletel; duired. iog !t< plM«. I knowof on maUnoe uear 

Thau barrow*, Judging from tha nma tha Tillage of Ford, in Hortbumberknd, 

fuuad in them, were of the Utar unbumt where about tblrCy of th«Ba circular 

period. — See Craaia Britanaioa, pi. SI. boUowi occurred cloaa togetbar, and 

' Tbe want of Ggurea of the umi and each oovered with a flat etons, on the 
impleminbi found with tha burials, ia a under aide nf two of whiijt tbe conoaDtrio 
great drawback to the uaefulnen of Ur. circular marking ware engrared. No- 
Bateman'e reoorda of hia di^^ga, for thing, eioept Bome ooloiusd flint chip- 
without theaa it ia quite impoaaibla to pinga, waa found with theae burials, 
judge accurately of tbs flicte related. whioh may, perhapt, be regarded aa in- 
Mar oau they be regarded ai careful or termenta of tlie maaa of tha oommunity. 
clear acoouuta of a moat aitanaive seriea A* the land had long been under aultiT&- 
of barrow opeoingi ; there is a vngueueiia tion, all trace of mounds over them, tf 
of daacription and a looaeDen of eaprea- any ever eiialed, had disappeared. 
aioD which detract from their value. '* Rudeneaa of fabric is no criterion of 

* A mode of burial oF burnt bodiee ia the age of an um. It ia not an iiufre- 
fbund, which acme suppoae to belong to quent oocurreoca to fiod, lying almoal 
an earlier peiiod than that in which tbe side by aide in the aame barrow, oms 
calcined bonei are placed in an um, but beautirally made and omameutad, with 
which mora probably marki tbe grevea otbere of tbe rougheat make and oom- 
of penona of faumblor raok, than thoMi moueat description. It may be well to 
OTSr whom the larger tumuli were raited. correct a mistake which bas veij com- 
The mounds over thtia intermenta are monly been made regarding the ums of 
amoU. and the bones are oontained in a tha barrowa; they hare boeo, and still 
circukr hollow auuk in the groond with- are, called aun-bued. None sncb, how- 
out any am, this hollow, in tkct, being a ever, occur in Britain : all of them have 
receptacle umilar to an am, aod supply- had mora or laaa the action of Are. 
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have almost universally an overhanging rim,' to ■which, and 
to the part immediately below it, the ornamentation is con- 
fined. They have also frequently a smaller urn phwied within 
them, Bometimes of the same shape as the larger urn, but in 
other instances plain, and of the so-called "incense-cup" 
type. In tumuU which contain intennents where an urn 
encloses the bones, three other contemporaneous modes of 
interring a burnt body are found.^ The first, where the 
bonea are simply placed in the mound without an urn or 
any provision to keep them separate from the surrounding 
earth ; the second, where, with the bones, is deposited a small 
urn, of the " incense-cup" type, usually however of better 
make and more elaborate ornamentation than those " incense- 
cups" which are found within another urn ; the third, where 
the bones are placed in a cist made of stones, when they 
are generally mixed amongst sand and gravel. Instances of 
the occurrence of the first two modes are recorded in this 
memoir ; the last, I bare met with in Northumberland, 
With all these modes of burial, relics of flint, both burnt 
and unbumt, are found associated, such as arrow-heads, 
knives, and " thumb-flints." 

The second class of urns,' and which I suppose to belong 
to a later period, do not, as in the case of the earlier urns, 
contain the burnt bones, but are placed alongside or amongst 
them. They are small, generally about 5 in. high, and of 
well-worked clay, without any or a very small mixture of 
broken stone. Their ornamentation is generally formed by 
impressions of pointed or square-ended implements, probably 
of bone or wood, and it is confined to the upper parts of the 
urn ; in some cases, however, the old style of impressed 
cord is found, but applied afler a different fashion to that of 
the urns of the earlier period. They are usually more or 
less of the flower-pot shape, and never have the overhanging 

> I o«u scarcely regud thii peooIUr ■ I b«Te narer met with all the four 

fsklure, the DTorhaiigiiig rim, and tbs moda in one b&miw. but on more than 

consequent farm of the urn u >ocideDt*l, one ooMiion I h&ve fouad throe of them 

or uiiingoub oftbs aatnre of itiEibrioar in ooaneotioo. It would be unsafe to 

tion, or u being merely added by wk; dnw bdj concluiion u to differanoe of 

of omunent. 1 believe it to hftve refer- time from the varied manner in which 

enca to a Bjmbolio representation of the burnt bone* are depoaited in the 

reproduction and regeneration, and to be grtTe-moundB, the oolj oertain teat, I 

another form of the aymbol which it believe, la the type of the uma. 

cariied in the hand of the goda of f Speoimena are figured, aae Ego. 8, 

Auyria, in the ahape of the sine-oone : IT. 

in faot, that it ia a pLallio emblam. ^ . ^ V^iC^OQlC 
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rim so characteristic of the urns which contain the burnt 
remains. I have not met with this class associated with the 
cinerary urn. 

It remains to notice a class of urns which occur with a 
system of burial that superseded cremation, if not entirely, 
to a considerable extent, and which, commencing before the 
knowledge of iron, continued until after the introduction of 
that metal. This, the burial of an unburnt body, usually in 
a stone cist,^ is rare in Yorkshire as compared with burial 
after cremation, though common in Northumberland and 
other parts of Britain. Many articles of use or ornament 
are iound with these interments, such as bronze dagger- 
blades, javelin-heads, &c., also buttons and necklaces of jet, 
these lajst being frequently well made and ornamented. The 
urns are of two types, both being of fine clay and thin 
fabric, and generally ornamented over the whole surface. 
One type, the " food-vessel" of Bateman's classification, 
approaches closely in shape and style of ornament to the 
second class of urns found with burnt bodies, but it difiers 
from them in having the ornamentation spread over the 
whole surface, and also in having it frequently made, not by 
impressions, but by lines drawn upon the clay by a sharp- 
pointed instrument. They range in height from Sin. to 8 or 
9 in. The other class, the so-called " drinking-cup," is still 
more highly decorated, of thinner fabric, and shows greater 
variety in pattern than the last It has occurred very 
sparingly in the district to which this memoir refers.' The 
urns of this type are from 7 in. to 10 in. high, and the 
usual shape, though there are several varletieB, has a globu- 
lar bottom, narrows about the middle, and then widens again 
towards the mouth. The urns of both these types are 
found placed upright by the side of the body, and as nothing 
save a little dust has been discovered in them, it is difficult 



* Id muiy msbuioea wbsrs cists hsTs * In widsniog th« lOftd kt Orcbard 

be«n duooverad there is ao spp«u«aca HiUi neiir EgtoQ Bridge, in ISSl, ■ oiat 

ofs buTow. I think it poedbla that ia formed of four stmies, with s cover, was 

•11 MM* a mouDd, however slight it discDvered. It eontaioMl an ura and 

might be, was arigiiwlly ruaed orsr the three pieces of bronse, now los^ pro- 

Biave. This, in aitoations which have bably portions of a dsgger ; the bod; 

DMn oader coltiiation, wonld eoon die- had dlaappAared. The nm, of which I 

appear, and therafon we cKnnot argue, have a fragment (flg. 18, one-Sfth orig. 

from the absence of a barrow, that Done nze), was of the " drinking cnp " type, 

ever existed. As theae burial* belong to and of rather unusual stjls of o 

thr later period, the moimd was nSTer, tatioD. 

probably, of large Biae. i-. , ■ , i.A>(^C">QlC 
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to say what purpose they fulfilled in the tomb ; the most 
probable supposition is that they contained ofierings of food 
and drink. 

I will now briefly recapitulate the conclusions at which 
I have arrived with regard to the various methods of inter- 
ment, and their succession in date, which prevailed in York- 
shire — probably also throughout the greater part of Britain 
— previous to the Roman invasion. 

The first sepulchral remains are, I believe, the iuterments 
of unburnt bodies in the " Long Barrows," the burial-places 
of a race whose skulls are markedly dolichocephalic, and 
who were, so far as our knowledge extends, unacquainted 
with metal. They were succeeded, and probably to some 
extent extirpated, by another race, who brought with them 
acquaintance with bronze, to the use of which it is not 
unlikely that they owed their superiority over the previous 
people. The skull of this bronze-using race is brachy- 
cephalic, and the barrows which they raised are round. It 
IB doubtful whether their earliest interments are of unburnt 
bodies or not ; my own experience does not enable me to 
come to a decision upon this question. They practised cre- 
mation, however, during a long period, if indeed they did 
not bring the use of it with them. This period may, I 
think, be divided into two stages ; the first, when the burnt 
body was deposited in an um, or cist, or hollow sunk in the 
ground, or simply placed upon the 
ground under the mound; the second, 
when an um of a different type from 
that which contained the body was 
deposited with and amongst the 
calcined hones, which were no doubt 
at the same time frequently also 
interred without any urn. With all 
these interments after cremation 
articles of bronze, usually pins, but 
sometimes daggers, objects of flint, 
both burnt and unburnt, sometimes 
fabricated implements, at other times 
mere flakes, stone hatchets, bone pins, 
""• "oTSHShuI^'""' andjetomament8,arefounddepo3ited. 
To cremation succeeded burial with- 
out burning, in general under a smaller mound, and in many 
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cases where no signs of a barrow baring existed are obserr- 
able. With these burials, urns of two types, the "food- 
Tessel," and the " drinking-cup," are associated, together 
with bronze daggers and flint implements of the same types 
as those found with the burnt body, and aUo with jet and 
other omamentB. During the latter part of this period, 
when inhumation was the ordinary mode of burial, iron came 
into use ; and it is probable that this kind of interment pre- 
vailed until Koman manners changed it : but even then, 
many Bomanized Britons retained their old method of 
burial, as the cemeteries near Bx)man stations abundantly 
show. Indeed in some parts of Sritain it may hare 
lasted until Christianity altogether abolished burial under 
grare-mounda. 
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®ti&fRaI SocumenM. 

IlfVENTORT OP THE GOODS OF XETAN AP KERRIC VAGHAN, 
DATED A.D. 1361, 36 EDW. III.; TO WHICH IS APPENDED 
HIS WILL. 

From tht ItDnimeDta ftt Feoiuth, Honlgomatjrdure. 
Oommaotitttwl b; W. WATKIH I. WTifNB, B^. 

Amongst MS3. aud documentaiy evideacei fonuerly preferred at 
KannftD, Uerioaeth shire, in the posMMtoa of the late Sir Robert Willtames 
Vaughan, Bart., b^ whom thej vere bequeathed on hii deoeaae in 1859 to 
Mr. Wynne, the following Inventorj and Will hare been found. This 
littW doeanient, of compBratirelj earlier date than the majoritj of those 
of a like description relating to the Priacipalitj, containing alag certain 
particulara of general ial^reat, fau been placed at our disposal bj Mr. 
Wynne with his accustomed tdadnesB, 

leran ap Kenrio Vaghan, of Vychaa, the testator, seems to havo resided 
near Aberdnron, on the western promontory of Caernarvonshire called Lljn, 
tlie extremity of which, known as Bralch y Pwll, is supposed to bo the 
Canganorvm Fnmonlorium of Ptolemy. He had possessions tn the parish 
of Heylltym and probsbly in some neighbouring parts ; his dwelling !■ 
believed to hare been at Trygarn, about a mile distant from that place. 
He hod doubtless been in the position of a gentleman of old family in his 
county, and of moderate income. His personal possessions were small, his 
estate moreover encumbered, possibly through hospitality, which in that 
remote region, on the highway to Bardsey, it may have been difficult to 
withhold from the numerous devout pilgrims resorting to the Isle of 
Saints. 

The subjoined document was, as already noticed, one of those tbat wer« 
received by Hr. Wynne with the Vaughan US8. The late Sir Robert 
Vanghan had a large property in the promontory of Caernarvonshire, and 
" Flas Meylltem," tho Hall of Meyllteru, belonged to him; Hr. Wynne is 
not aware, however, that Sir Robert was descended from the Trygarn 
family. 

The Inventory, it will be seen, was taken whilst the testator was still 
living, not, as moro customary, after bis decease ; the enumeration of 
objects pledged and of his mortgages was doubtless written down from the 
declaration of the dying man. The Will is subjoined ; it may deserve 
notice that it was made, if our reading of the imperfect writing on the 
damaged parchment be accepted, in the presence of John, abbot of 
Bnrdsey. This circumstance suggests the supposition that levan, harassed 
hy the cares of his waning fortunes, may have actually sought refuge in the 
neighbouring Isle of Saints ; on the other hand, tho abbot may, possibly.' 
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have been hii kinsm&n: he wm, donbtlesa, u head of so celebrated & 
moDBAterj, a person of CDDeidenibie influenco in these parla, aad his presence 
ma; have been desired by the testator bjr waj of confirmation, in regard 
to his declaration of monejs which he had borrowed on the securities 
stated in his loTentory, and for the better authentication of his Will. 
In the brief enumeration of the abbots of Bardsey, ginn hy Mr. Longueville 
Jones ID his memoir on tbe Island and Monastery, Arcbnol. Camb., vol. i., 
first series, p. 63, no abbot named John is found previouslj to the sixteenth 
centuiy. We are informed, howcTer, bj Mr. Wynne, that in the collection 
of pedigrees compiled b; JELobert Vanghan, the Merionetfashire antiquarj, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, John, a jonnger son of 
leran ap Meredith, is stated to have been abbot af Bardsej,' and it aeema 
probable that he roay hare been abbot as early aa the date of the doco- 
ment which is here brought under tbe notice of our readers. 

The descent of leran ap Kenrtc is of considerable interest as connected 
with the family history of North Wales. We are indebted to the kind 
courtesy of a friend at Beaumaris, Mr. John Williams, for a pedigree in 
which levan appears seventh in descent from Llowaroh Hwlbwrch, or 
' Olbiwch, said to hare been Chamberlain and Treasurer to Prince GruSiid 
ap Llewelyn, who lived between a.d. 1037 and 1064. It is believed that 
Llowarcb espoused a kinswoman of Qniffud ap Cynan, father of the cele- 
brated Owen Gwynedd. Richard ap Kynwrig of Trygam, levan's great 
grandson, was esquiro to Edward IV. The heiress of this ancient race, 
Mary, daughter of Kichard Trygarn, married John Griffith, Esq., of 
Carreglwyd in Anglesey. 

The possessions and household eEFeota of levan ap Kenrio appear, aa 
already stated, to have been of small account ; after the enumeration of 
oxen, cows, and sheep, few in number, mention is made in tbe Inventoiy of 
hlada, a word by which grain of all descriptions is commonly designated, 
both in regard to growing crops or corn in store. We here meet with ft 
term of somewhat unusual occurrence, used in this document as a measure 
of oatB — "creuoo avene" — whioh may claim a few explanatory observa- 
tions. 

In Cowell's Interpreter we are informed that " Cumocke is four bushels 
or half a quarter of com " — :the authority cited being Pleta, lib, iL cap. 12, 
namely, die chapter "Depondere et mensura." It is, however, singular 
that no mention of the word has been found in the printed copies ; of which 
the earliest was publiebed in 16H, and the second, accompanied by Selden'a 
Dissertation, in 1647. It has been suggested, with considerable pro- 
'^ability, that tbe word " cumocke " may hare been an addition by a tran- 
scriber in the MS. copy of Fleta which wu uaed by the early gloasarist, 
and have been copied from the Interpreter by Blouot and other compilers 
of dictionarie ' 

' Bengwrt US., Vo. 90, now in Mr. Invsntor; and Will are given t'bon. 

Wjoae** libiarj at Ptniarth. In tlie ' Jamleton explaJns > Cum or Kum 

pedigTM of lann >p Meredith thera u ^gDlfjring in N. Scottjih, "■ tjuaatitf 

Eivan it sppaar* that Itorgim Kp Ibvbd, of lajCtung; * poroel or indefioite num- 

rotlier of John above meaUooed, mar- ber;" far instanQe, a "oum of bread," 

ried Qwenlliui, daughter of Qrifflth a ihibII place; » "oum ait*," a quantitj 

Derwu, whose brother Uowel was mur- of oeta ; " eumie,* a imall quBnCity, &c. 

derad in 1400. A danghter of tbe Mid Lyndeay in 1G92 writes of " cumia of 

Qrifflth was wife of Eichird Trmm, meill and IniSoUii^'' noBiely >i« rvj*ti l", of 

great graadsoQ of levanap Kenrio, whose molt. i r\t\Q\,- 
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The crsDOO, cumooke, or cnrnook, seemi to hare been a measure of 
Irish origin.* Ledwioh, in the Atttiquitie« of Kilkenny, p. 3b0, informs lu 
that " the cranock or crouoog, id Irish, was a basket or hamper for holding 
eora, BDpposed to bold the produce of serenteen abeaves of corn, and to be 
equal to a British barrel." 

Thus, likeiriBe, in Ducange, edit. Hensehel, we find " crannooa, mensura 
genua apnd HibamoB," with references to documents printed by Rjmer. 
It was used, howerer, ia Wales and elsewhere i the term occurs repeatedly 
in the Record of Caemarron, but no explanation is there giTen, 

It has been repeatedly stated, on the alleged anthoritj of Fleta abore 
mentioned, that the cumocke contaieed four bushels or half a quarter ; 
this, however, was by no means an invariable rule. In the Wardrobe 
Bock, 28 Bdw. 1. (1299, 1300], edited by Mr. Topham for the Society of 
Antiquaries, we find, under Victualia, " 59 crannok di' bras' arene molite " 
received from ships arriving from Ireland; also "133 orannok di' bras' 
aveoe " purchased from Insh merchants. " Sumraa orannok 193, que 
faciunt iu quarter' Anglie, quolibet craonok Talente 2 quarter', 386 

We are indebted to the kindness of the Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Oxford, to wJioso valuable researches into the History of 
Agriculture and Prices attention bas previously been invited in this 
Journal,' for the following particulars derived from a series of Irish eompvti 
relating to the possesNons of Roger Bigod between 1280 — 90. On alibis 
estates situate within the English pale the erannock was used instead of 
the quarter, and, except in the case of oats, it invariably contained eight 
bushels, each of four pecks. In the case of oata the erannock contained 
uiteen bushels, and this duplication of the quarter of oats, as Professor 
Rogers remarks, is not very rare ; he has found it customary, in several 
English estates of which he has examined the accounts, from the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

The use of this ancient measure may be traced in Woroestersbire and 
some adjacent parts of England. In the Register of the Priory of Wor- 
cester, shortly to be produced under the editorial care of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hale, the term occurs repeatedly, — " cron' siliginis, j. cron' ordei, 
j. quarleria avente," &c.* In later Umes we find this ancient measure 
occasionally mentioned, although possibly disused. Skinner gives "cumock, 
mensura quffidam frumenti ; v. Clark of the Uarket, p. 12 ;' and Ur. Riley, 

■ O'Reilly gives Cianuog In his Iiuh for the Camdati Sooletj, p. 7; sea also 

Dlotionuj, iutarpretad "a baakit or note^ p. zxsvu. Tbe Arcbdeacoa prtnta 

huupsr/* the term is probablj to be tba word in exUmo, "croanus; he 

tnosd to ths material of wmch tha notieei that "croanokiu" occurs intha 

anoient measure wu formed. 01auc«iter Carcularf. ' At Worccater 

* Liber Oarderobe, p. 13G. It should 3S croims of gnia ware diitribotsd as 
seam that tbia was eieluaivalf Irish rasa. '> St. WoUtau's alms," aopsiating o[ five 
sure;thraugtiouttheacc(>untoiLta,baTle7, quartan of wheat, four quuten of ry^ 
Ac, oooor, measured b; ths quarter aod and four quarters of peue, the whole 
bushel — "par meiuninm' raaam." In being ground and b^ed into loavea ; the 
Clans. 3 Hen. III., the Joaticiary of twalva quartan, mskipg twentj-bnr 
Ireland is orderad to deliver aunoallj to craniu, sod eacb crona fiftj-two loavaa. 
the King of ttie Isle of &Un " duo dolia These loavsa, 124S in number, were dia- 
vini et sexies figiuiti orsnnoe bladi pro tribnted at the gata. Kt'gist. al ntpra, p. 
bomagio luo." 106, This EUmorina is mentioned m 

* Arch. Joum., vol. xsL,p. 392. Tal(>r £col., vol. hi., p. Hi. 

' Bagist^ Priorat B. U. Wigom-, edited ,, ,. , , V^iC^OQlC 
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to whose Iftbors we Bra greatlj indebted for iaformation conceniing the 
tnUDicipftl iDBtitutioQB and the trade of the metropolis, has pointed ent 
roeatioD of the " cornook " in the Pathway to Koowledge, a translftUoii 
from the Dutch, printed in 1596 ; .it is there identified with the coomb of 
four bushels.' 

The interest of all details associated with the obscure subject ofmedinval 
weights and measnres, of which we hope ere long to see the elucidation bj 
Professor Rogers, must be our excuse for this digression on a term that 
seems to have been hitherto insufficientlj noticed. 

After the euumeration of levsn's live stock, and " blada," we find hia 
small household appliances, " parya utensilia domus," of which the cook- 
ing Tesseli alone {olla) were considered deserving to be specified. There 
caa be little doubt that these oUcb, four in number, pledged for the sums of 
6». 2d., 2»., iBd., and lid. respectively, were tripod caldrons of miied 
metal, such as have frequently been found on or near ancient sites of 
occupation, and have been regarded as Roman relics when they have 
occurred ueor Stallone or places known to have been occupied in Romau 
times.' A good eiample of the medieval caldron found in North Walea 
was brought under our notice in 1863 by the Hon. W. 0, Stanley, M.P., 
as related in this Journal, vol. ix. p. 169. It is here figured.' 



aUna rouiid Id Dsbbiutublra i hdglit lH luchci, dlunitv 11). 

tt may deserve notice in regard to these oUa pledged by levan (tub 
pignore) to various persons, that, according to the merciful laws of Uowel 
Dda, there were " three pledges which never lapse ; a coulter, a canldron, 
and a fuel axe." ' The caldron, the trivet, and the flish-fork were appti- 

' In ^r JoDu Uonre'i Sjttem of quarts, was found In ■ turbary at Bod- 
Hatbematica, 16S1, thia Krm ii doubt- idria, Deoblgbsbir^ It k now at Bodel- 
lan to tte trao«d under ths form wrddan, near St. Auph, the seat of Sir 
"canook" (tie). Dr. Young, u Hr. Hugh Williams, Bart Bodidrii was a 
RiUj iDfarms me, mantioni both orui border fortreia in early time*, and doubt- 
mod ennnock in the aecood Report of less one of tljs itrongholda of tbe lord- 
tba Coinmlsaiouen on Weighta and ahip of Denbigh, granted by Elisabeth to 
Huaaures; 1820. Hubert Dudley. Considerable rainaina 

* Sea notices of tripod caldrons. Arch- eiiat of thS ancient mansion, tbe ball, 

aologia, loL liv. p. S7S, Aroh. Joutd., and tbe exterior atablea. 
voL u,p. 1S9. ■ Ancient LawaaodliutitutesofWdas, 

' This vessel, which holds about nine vol. iL, p. SSS. , , . (^lOOQlC 
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ftneei of sufficient Talue $,nd import&nce to claim considention in legtsIatiTe 
prorisiona. Thus in the valuaUon of buildings, furniture, kc„ appended 
to the Vcnedotian Code, or Laws of North Wales, and there ucribed to 
Jorwerth, son of Modog ; the worth of the king'* boiler is set at six score 
pence, and its flesh-fork at twentj-four pence ; his " bergin," possibl; the 
trivet or brandrith, at six score pence ; his caldron at three score pence, 
and its flesh-fork at tweWe pence. The worth of the caldron, itc„ of a 
magnate (" uchelwr ") are set at the like amount.* 

There were likewise tripod mediferal Tessels of metal, in form not unlike 
the coffee-pot of our own times, and these maj have Bometimes been 
deugnated olla ; an example was found in ploughing near Corwen in 1855, 
and it is now, we believe, in Mr. Wj'nne's possession. It is figured, with a 
short notice bjr him, in the Archieologia Cambrensis.* 

In a former Toliime of this Journal attention was called bj Hr. Wjnne to 
a term peculiar to Welsh law, and of rerj frequent occurrence in documents, 
vis., appridare. It should seem that the word pridare or appridare is a 
latinised term from the Welsh word prid, ransom, and signifies to take on 
mortgage.* See the documents given bj Hr. Wjrnne in illustration of it ; 
Arch. Journ., vol. vi., p. 394 ; compare Mr. Smirke's observations, vol. vii. 
p. 62. In the subjoined loventorj we find " terras ad pridas." vis,, a 
tenement "ad pridam," i.e., redeemable, bj Mercd' ap David Gogh' at a 
certain sum, (the amount illegible] ; another tenement at 21., aud two 
tenements in the town of Me^tltjrrn at 81. In the Will occurs the ex- 
presaim "terra* meas pridas ; " the last word should probably be read 
" pridatas," as, in a document in the possession of Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart., according to information for which we are indebted to the coortesy 
of Hr, John Williams, of Beaumaris, is found the expression " terras meas 
pridatas," meaning, as suggested bjr him, "lands which I hold aa mort- 
gagee." 

It maj seem a little singular in the doonments here ^ven, that a man 
who had lands a* mortgagee should have pledged for small sums such 
household articles as the ollte ai>ove-mentioned ; but in all prebahilitj levan 
may have had occasion for some small sums of monej, and it was doubtleaa 
more convenient to raise them hj pledging his oIUb than by calling in anj 
of his mortgages. 

In perusing the lastameDtarj dispositions of levan ap Eenric Vaghan. 
his desire that his body should find sepulture in the Holy Isle of the Saints 
at Burdsej will not pass unnoticed, TUte high veneration with which 
Tnys Enlli, the Island of the Current, was regarded dates from a very 
early period in the annals of Christian Cambria, It la asserted that the 
aged prelate of South Wales, Dubritius, resigning his see at Caerieon to 
St. David, retired to Bardsej, aod was there interred, a.d. 522 j his 

* VA3., vol. L, pp. 2SE, 297 ; DomMra n»Ia Is stated. 

the Leges Wallia, lib. iL, c. 31, in whiab • Tbirdsarieo, voL iv., p. 41S. A shni- 

the eraltr U lat st elgtit, the tripod st lu vessel touai naor the Roman Wall ia 

four "deituii Ugolto," and soother DguredinDT. Bnioe's workoathe Kural 

valuation, ibid., a. ST, in wbioh we find Barrier, pi zvi, Fig. 3. 

tlu following — ' lebee regit libram valet, * Pridiaw in Welih ii explained In 

— fiueiaula lebetis xiiiij. dan. Coldoriam Owen Pogh'i dietfonaij ai signiljing, to 

regis dim. libre.— Cilaarium optimitis give a price, to la; s pawn or pledge, or 

Iz. den. — Coldarium villoiii xxx. den." to ransom. 
In sash instuoe the value of the fuid- 
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remuni were, faowerer, remored in the twelfth centary to Llandaff.* Hera 
also, wMwrJing to Qiraldaa, was the tomh of St. Daniel, Biah(^ of 
B&ngor, who dtod toward the later part of the sixth century. After 
the muaaore at Bangor, about a.d. 607, manj of the brethren of that 
eoDTent, with other fugitives for the Hake of their holy faith, found a refuge 
in the Island of the Stunts. The example of the Tenerable Bishop of 
Caerleon, io retiring to close hta life at Bardaey , was so extenurelj followed, 
as Mr. Rees has remarked in his Lirea of Welsh Saints, that, according to 
the exag^ratioDs of after ages, no lesa than twenty thousand saints were 
interred in the little island, the entire surface of which was occupied bj 
their graTea, and pilgrimagea were frei]uentlj made thither for the sake of 
obtaining the tnterceeaion of the departed.' Uany persons, moreoTer, 
desired that their bonea should reit in that hallowed groand ; the rojage 
to YnjH Enlli was, howerer, attended with danger, and the harda hare 
described ita difficuttiea, not for^tting to celebrate the guardian influence 
to which the faithful owed protection amidst the wareB. According to tra- 
dition, the transit from the shores of Ueriouethshire to the Isle of Sunta 
was frequently made from the estuary at Barmouth. In the church of 
Llanaber, a short distance to the north of that place, an interesting relie 
eiisted, as we are infonned by Mr. Wynne, until the " restoration " of the 
hbrio about 1858 : at the west end of the north aisle a space had been 
walled off, to serre, it is believed, as a mortttaiy depository In whidi the 
corpse in transit to Bardeey might be suitably placed on any ocoauon when 
atormy weather delayed the royage acroBs the perilous aeas.' 

ItrvzifTORT OF THE ooosB 07 Ibtan ap Kbkbio Taohak, datod Tuewlay 
before the Feast of the Annunciation (Uarch 25), a.d. I36L, 36 
Edw. III. ; with hU Will appended. 

Inrentarium leran ap Ken Taghan die Uartia proiima ante festum 
annnneiadonie Beate Uarie, anno Domini millenmo ccC** seiagesimo primo, 
et anno regni regis Edwardi tereii poet o(»iquesttnn tricesimo rj\ Primo, 
habet in bonis quinque bores, et sex raoaa (tie), et tria arena,* et t. ritaloa, 

'Rcea, Welsh Sabta, p. 1S2. Pen- tiAe; In which wm found th* broase 

Bant, Tonr la WaIm, vol ii, p. 197, cross fignred In this JoUmal, toI. xri, 

gim A.D. 613 sa tba data of the daath p. 204, where a short aooount of the 

of Dubritiua. shnn^ has bean given bj Hr. WTiine. 

I See the doomnent eaUtled, " The Sm aIki his letter, Areh. Camb., Third 

Pnrdons and PrlrilegM of tb« Abtwy of Beries, roL i*., p. S14. 

Ennly," printed in the woount of Bard- * Aviria, aooording to Spelman, Bubop 

•ay, 1^ taa Rer. H. Loi^nArills Jones, Ksnnatt, Cowell, and other gloesAriitt, 

ArebttoL Cunb., voL iL, p.ti. In re- *igDiS«l o>Hla ganetallj, "eqnl, boraa, 

gurd to tba histoiy and preaant conditioa jumanta, ovai. cntsraqua animAlia qua 

ne may refsr to that intereatiag memoir, (gricultum inMrriiiiit, Ant In Agrioolie 

mad to the authoritle* there cited, and banis at fAculUtibus, sen. ut roeant, 

■lao to furthur partiimlan relating to IilaitramaUo, oompBtaator," Ducange 

BArdaey gtran in the same Jonmal, tdL m v. .' Averii seem to bars bean horaea 

iil., p. SOB; rol ir., p. 131; roL rl, osadin Arm labor. We And alsoaotre 

TUrdSvies, pp. ISI, laS. lasutom, namely (beep, and potomhm, 

* Mr. Wynne stataa UiAt ha wss da- swina. It would seem from the oootsit, 

■Irous to tecure the preeerTBtlDD of "the that in tba Inventory abore giTan, avona 

dead-boaee," which might eouTeniently may signify heifers, sometuaee written 

bave been oonvertad into a veatry, ft "hailers," Ang^ Sox., hea&a, vuatia, 

WAS, however, destroyed, ai was also A Cowell, indeed, has the foUovring obaet^ 

rude ^Iter At the esBtend of the eouth taUoq : — "Ithinkthe wordk>/crtohAie 
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et xlij. OTeH, et bl&da eihiBlencia [tic] in terrla et [eitra]' . . . c»noo 
avene, et parva utemilia domoi, et daos equos ; Tidelicet, unam ollam cum 
David ap ; Qwineu tub pignore, videlicet, tj. h, ij. d., et aliain ollam cum 
Edd ap Heir Qam' lub pignore, videlicet, ij, b,, et aliaro ollam cum Athaf 
ap Kefi ap Uad'* sub pignore xriij. d., et quartam ollam cum GwladoB 
V'gh' Edn* Bub pignore, riilelieet, liiij. i. ; et terras ad pridas, videliceti 
unum teoemeatum ad pridam a Mered ap DsTid Goghe Bub . . li., et 
[unam] teneroentnm Mad' leon* sub ij. li., et duo teoementa in villa 
Mellteri , . * sub octo Tie . . ' et cetera. 

In Dei nomine amen. Ego predictuB levan coropoB mentis et debil . . 
florpufl {tic) in extrema voluntate ordino ao condo teatameotum meum in 
huno fflodum. Lego animam meam Deo omnipotent! et Beate Marie . . . 
et omnibus Sanctis Dei, et corpus meum ad sepeliendum in insula sancta 
sanctorum Bardeaes' si Deus disposuerit. Item lego in oblacionem cum 
oorporemeo , . . . Item lego Yamaeth Velen' lij. d. Item lego fil'Mab' 
Owien ' xij. d. Item lego BJedjn £lio meo omnia bona mea' mobilia et in 
mobilia, et omnia utensilia mea predicta ; ' et alia utensilia varia non 
oportflt numerari lego predicta filedyn. Item lego omnea terras meas 
pridas predicto Bledino filio meo. Item lego blada exhiatenoia in tenia et 
extra predicto filedyn aicut melius sibi videbitur expedite,' et predictus 
Bledyu providere faciat pro Ith' * filio meo qui de legitimo thoro procrealo 
(tic),* £t ego predietuB levau obligatus in debitis, videlicet, Thome de 
Uilletoniiij. U. X. B„ Jor'ap Mad'Loit* detribuB rcdditibuadomini , . . s. 
iij. d., ' Mered' ap levan xiij. d., levsn ap Qedrys v, s. ; et predictua 
levan ordino BLedjn ad faciendum omnia pro salute anime me [tic) sicut 



been onlj • comiption of otwr, uid to 
have ligniGod at Ant any beast, thoueh 
now ratninad to the jounger kind." 
Intetprater, 1. 1. ATeria. 
' Tbe number is obliterated. 

* Probably Edneved, bod of Heile Oom, 
■on of Howel (t) the Crooked. 

* Atbaf. ion of Kennc, Bon of Hadog. 

* Qirladys Tergb, or Vanih, )[daughteT 
of,) Edneved. 

' Uadog Inon, po«ibIj for Bbon or 
Bignon, a common Welin name. 

' Poaaiblj HeUterin, or Mellteni, the 
last letter of tba word are illegible, the 
parchment being dunnged. MejUtjm 
ia a pariah near ^e teatalor's residence. 

' This word ia obacore ; it ahould pro- 
bably be read in artento, libria. 



Cibly wime old adherent of levan'a 
ily, and tba Bnt remembered in hia 
bequeita, even before bii own lona. It 
bu, haweier, been anggeated by a friend 
well veraed in tlie uitiquittea of North 
Walea, that Tunulh (or Uammaath) 
Teleu may have relation to tbe ebapel on 
"Haen Velen," the Yelloa Cli^ oppoaila 
Bardiey, a place held tn great TaDsratlon. 
Trysam, the residence of levan, and 
Bvdaey, are both in the Commot of 
TOL. XZII. 



Haaimielyn, and the beqaeat may bava 

been to the ahiirch,poaaiblT to the mother 
church in the Commot. U may, indeed, 
have been Deoeaeary to specify the 
Vamieth, for the locality abounded with 
chapels, and ruins of soma of them ra- 
main at the present time. 

* It ia uncertain whether fiio orfiUet 
ia here intended. Uab Owien, son of 
Owien. It moat, howsTer, be observed 
that the laat letter of Uab has a mark of 
contraction. The mixture of Latin with 
Welsh rendara the early documents re* 
lating to the Principality terj obacur& 

' Namely, the ojfia specified in tbe 
Inventory. 

> This phrase seems misplaeed here ; 
possibly it was accidentally transposed 
in mating tbe tnuiHOdpt. The readmg 
of the original may have been— "pre- 
dictus BledjQ providere fsdat, sicut 
melius sibl videbitur ezpsdire, pro Ith' " 
ka. 

■ Probably Ithel. 

* The Snt hand may have vrritten — 
pnenalg (proereotas — at being Dndsr- 
stood), which might obviously be 
changed into pnxnalo in the transept. 

* Jorwerth ap Madog Loit, or Lloyd. 

' This rtdtUlui doaini, Mr. Wynne ob- 
serves, may haVB been a rent to the crown, 
TT 
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•ibi Tidebitnr eip«dire. Hiu testibiu et fidejuuoribua td predictam tesU- 
mentum, Bledyn ap Eignon Quae,' Cwl' Cluwith',' Jor' ap Uad* Kefder,* 

Bledyn ap Eefi, et multii aliia. Actum coram Johanne t' ' de 

Bortegea' die et anno aapradictis. In CDJu teBtimonium ligillum predion 
[Isran t] eat appoutam. 



Additumal Note on the term ^' Prida." 

Whilst the foregoing document and obMrratioDa were in the printer's 
hands we became indebted anew to the courtetj of Hr, Williams, from 
whom we have receired an instrument that majr throw lome further light 
upon the obKure terms prida, appridan, iic. It bear* data Febmarj 24. 
35 Henry VI. (a.d. M57), and appears to be an indenture of covenant, 
collateral with a deed of prjde (or mortgage) that is recited in it, and 
was dated probably on the same daj. The deed of pryde (or mort- 
gage) was made by Res Solmone of Beaumaris of his burgage, without the 
west gate of Beanmaris, to William Bulkeley the elder, Esquire, tlie 
operative words being " prydjrt and aett to prjde," which seem eqiura- 
lent to "mortgaged and set to mortgage." Set, in Jaw language, is 
equivalent to grant ; thus set to farm is to lease, and "set to prjde " 
must, as it would appear, be to mortgage. The transaction in queaUon 
was certainly in effect a mortgage. 

The word " pryde " had, however, evidently very different and even 
almost opposite meanings ; for the money, omoanting to 60(., pud by 
William Bulkeley to Bee Salmone as the consideration for the deed of 
pryde, was paid "as in pryde of the said burgage." Tbe grant of the 
burgage is to William Bntkeley, bia heirs, and assigns from St. David's day, 
35 Hen. VI,, for four years, and so from four years to four years, a practice 
unknown to English lawyers.' 

Instead of ioterest a yearly rent is made payable by the mortgagor ; and, 
if it be in arrear, it is to " run and be set widi " (added to) the mortgage 
debt (the sum of 60f.} " in piyde yearly." 

Though, accordiug to the documents adduced by Mr. Wynne in explana- 
tion of the words pndare and appridare, in vol. tL of this Journal, p. 394, 
they sometimes meant to take in mortgage ; yet, in all probability, tney ore 
Latin forms of tbe word pryde, and show that it had sometimes this 
meaning. Indeed it should seem that all these words had a very vague 

and probably Jorworthwas fanner under 

tbo croicn. Almost evsry office was 

farmed out in the middle a^ in Wales, 

Bucb, for iDitaoce, aa thoia of the aherifT, abbot ol . . 

the raglot, the riugild, the woodwarden, time when the document given above is 

&0. dated. Poaubly the seal affixed may 

' Bledyn, son of Einion the Crooked, have been his. 

or the one^^ed ; Camm, bowed, crooked. > It msf be observed, that, in the 

Ricbard'a Diotionarr. "Hemonuida de terrla pridatta per 

a Cadwallon, poaaibly, or Cadwalader, OruSut ap Aron," oommunioated for- 

the Untoward. Chwith, ainiater, ank- marly by Mr. Wynne, the oonveyanoe by 

ward ; Cbwithig, leFt-handed, untoward. the mortgagor ia for anaoaadve tanna m 

■ JorwsrUi ap Madog. four yean eontiaually tmtil rademptioB.* 

* The parchment baa here auffared and Arab. Jonin., vid. vi., p. S94. 
a few letien before the final V have been 
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■ense, and eignified either to grant in mortgage or to take in mortgage ; 
and that the actual meaning in ereiy oaae was to be determined bj the 
context. If, as appears not improbable, the primaiy sense of the Welsh 
form of the word prjde as a verb, vii. pridiav, was to give oae thing for 
another, both the meanings abore mentioned may be easilj accoanted for. 
A. W. and W. 3. W. 



Srcliaeolosical SnteHigtnce. 

The AnrnAi. MEsmia of the Institute for the year 1866 will be held in 
the Uetropolis, commencing on July 17. It is with grateful satisfaction 
that the Central Committee desire to make known to the Members that 
Her Moat Giaeioos Majesty thi Qceeh has signified Her Pleasure that the 
Meeting should be announced as held under Her sanction and Patronage. 
Her Mi^csty has also been graciously pleased to grant permission for a 
special viut to Windsor Casde. ■ H. R. H. the Pbinoe of Wales, Patron 
<k the Inetitnte, has pwdeseended to take the part of Honorary President 
of the Loudon Meeting. Cordial promise of asnstanoe and encouragement 
has been ree«Ted from the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, and, by sanction 
of the Court of Common Council, the Inaugural Assembly will take place 
in the Guildhall. 

Full particulars regarding the proposed arrangements may be obtained 
at the Office of the Institute, No. 1, Burlington Gardens. 

The publication of a work of great value to all who derot« attention to 
Palieography, and to the investigation of Historical evidence preserved in 
ancient records, claims the special notice of our readers. The success that 
attended the Photo-sinoographic facsimiles of Domesday Book has suggested 
to Sir Henry James a reproduction, by the same process, of the most inte- 
resting of our royal charters, grants, letters of roy^ and remarkable persons, 
with various dooumenta depouted at the Record Office, or in other reposi- 
tones, including the most perfect copy of Magna Carta extant. The series 
has been selected, under direction of the Master of the Rolls, by Mr, T. 
Duffns Hardy, Deputy Keeper of H.M. Records ; it will extend from the 
Conquest to the commencement of the last century. The facsimiles, 
arranged chronologically, will form four parts, atlas quarto ; price of each 
part 25f. Translations and notes have been supplied by Mr. W. B. Sanders, 
Assistant Keeper of Records. This important work, entitled " National 
Manuscripts," may be obtained through Mr. Stanford, Charing Cross, or 
any bookseller. 

It is with satisfaction also that we hail the announcement of a collection 
of facsimiles of " National Manuscripts" of Scotland, to he executed under 
the charge of Sir Henry James. The materials for the first portion have 
been selected by direction of the Right Hon. Sir William Gibson-Craig, 
Bart., Iiord Clerk Register, by the talented Curator of the Historical De- 
partment of the B^sior House, Edinburgh, who has likewise been per- 
mitted to hare recourse to the rich stores In public and private collections 
in North Britun. 

The Rbt. Williau Greerwell, M.A., annonnoes as in readiness for 
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Sublimtion (bj sub»criptioD, 10(.), "A Decade of SLuIlg from Anoient 
TortliambriB," to coDBiat of ten lilhi^apfaio plates, with an acconnt of 
the circumstances under which each «kuH was found, and accompanied bjr 
wodcuts of urns and other associated objects. The crania hsre been 
selected from tho instructive collection in possession of Ur. Qreenirell, 
and will be principally those which are commonlf designated British, 
including aeversl Terj t]rpical aiamplea. If, bowerer, tho nomber of 
subscribers should be sufficient to warrant an additional outlay the nnmber 
of plates will be increased. Those persons who maj desire to eocourege 
the undertaking should send their names to the author at Durham. 

The ralue of crania in the difiScult inves ligation of ancient races, and in 
manjr ethnological questions of importance to the archnologist, has been 
iocrea^inglj appreciated in recent times. Dr. Barnard DaTia, to whom, 
Gonjointlj with Dr. Thumam, we are indebted for the remarkable contri- 
bution to antiquarian literature, the " Crania Britsnnica," has prepared an 
illustrated catalogue of his large collection, comprising nearly 1500 exam- 
ples derived from ererj division of the globe, and presenting representa- 
tive tjpes of the skulls of various races, including those of the Indian 
Ocean and of the Pacific, highly valuable for purposes of comparison. The 
volume, to be entitled " Thetaurnt Craniortim," will be issued at lOt. fid. (to 
subscnbera], A prospectus may be obtained from the author, J, Barnard 
Davis, M.D., F.S.A., Shelton, Hanley. 

The interesting vestiges of an unknown race occupying the Idtke- 
margins of Switierland at a remote period have been brought before the 
Institute by General Lefroy ond other members ; Sir John Lubbock and 
some distinguished writers on Ethnology have likewise treated of the snb- 
ject, but no epecisl work on the Pfahlbanten has hitherto been published 
in England. We have to announce with gratification, that a fully detailed 
account of these remarkable remaios has been prepared by Mr. John B. 
Lee, F.S.A., well known to ns through his researches at Caerleon, and it 
will speedily be published by Messrs. Longman. This important addition 
to our Archaeological literature will consist of the reproduction of the six 
valuable memoirs by Dr. Keller, President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Zilrich, and given in their Transactions. To his sagacity, as is well known, 
the discovery of the Lake Habitations in 1856 was due i subsequent 
investigations have been carefully placed on record by him, but the original 
German text has been comparBtively unavailable to his friends amongst thft 
antiquaries of this country. Mr. Lee has prepared a careful traoBlatioD 
with the author's concurrence ; the numerous illnetrations that enriched 
the original memoirs have been reproduced, with some additions, forming 
the most complete and iustmctivo work on the subject hitherto brought 
within reach of the student of Primferal Antiquities. 

The Congress of the British AhcH'SOLOgical Assocutioh for the year 
1866 will, it is understood, be held in October at Battle and Hastings, 
under the auspices of the Duke of Cleveland, E.G. The meeting has 
been arranged as a celebration of the eighth centenary froqi the Battle of 
Hastings, Oct. 14, 1066. 
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NOTICE OF TWO GOLDEN OENAMEFTS FOtTND NEAR PAD8T0W, 
AND C0MMT7WICATED TO THE INSTITUTE BY EAYOE OF 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 

Bf EDWABD BUIBK^ ^*q., ILA., Tliw-Wudan or Sia Etumuln. 

The objects to which the following obaervations relate 
were found on a farm at Harlyo, in the parish of Merryn, 
near Padstow, in the course of lowering the surface, or 
cutting away some ground, at the depth of about 6 ft. &om 
the surface. With them were found two other articles ; 
one of which, a bronze celt, has been preserved ; another 
was thrown away before any particular notice had been 
taken of it : it was described by the man at work on the spot, 
as " hke a bit of a buckle." The discoYCiy was made in the 
course of last year. 

The earth in immediate contact with these articles is 
described to have been of an artificial chai'acter, consisting of 
stones unlike the rest of the ground, so as to suggest to the 
finder, Mr. Helyar, the notion of a deposit designed for con- 
cealment. In feet, the case was clearly a case of treasure- 
trove, in which the law of England, in the absence of any 
other legal owner, assigns the ownership to the Crown. In 
the present case the Treasury disclaims title to the articles, 
and considers them as belonging to the Buke of Cornwall in 
right of those general franchises originally claimed by the 
Earls of Cornwall, and afterwards vested in the predecessors 
of his Koyal Highness, Dukes of Cornwall, by the charters, 
royal and parliamentary, of Edward III. They were sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the Institute in July 7 ult, by 
the favor of the Prince of Wales. 

They are presumed to be personal ornaments of tlie kind 
which have been variously called "Lunettes," "Gorgets," 
Diadems, &c., according to the conjectural uses to which 
archsologists have supposed them to have been originally 
applied. ,.,..,A.oo3R 
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One of the like ornaments, of a character and form so 
nearly resembling the larger of the present lunettes as to be 
almost identical viith. it, is preserved in the British Museum, 
and is, doubtless, the one found near Penzance, formerly in 
the possession of the family of Price, of Trengwainton, and 
accurately figured in the Magna Britannia of Mr. Samuel 
Lysons. Another of a similar character and form is known 
to have been found in the parish of St. Juliot, in the Hundred 
of Lesnewth, in the same county ; bo that we now know of 
four distinct instances of the discovery of such articles, all in 
Cornwall, and all at no great distance from the north coast 
At present no such discovery is kno^n to hare been made 
elsewhere in England, Wales, or Scotland. In Ireland these 
objects are more numerous ; they may be said to be of almost 
familiar occurrence there. In the Royal Academy of Ireland 
alone there are fifteen, and in that island the name of " mind," 
or diadem, has been suggested as a proper designation of them. 
Hitherto ornaments of this kind have been considered to 
belong to the Keltic period of our insular occupation, whether 
in England or in Ireland, and are so classed by our anti- 
quaries ; whether they were of home manufacture, or were 
imported through the medium of early commerce, is at 
present an open question. Meantime it is to be borne in 
mind that evidence of the use of golden articles nearly 
resembling these, has been found in French Bretagne,' in 
1832, (of which there is an engraving in Akerman's Archaeo- 
logical Index, pi. vii.) ; and dho in Denmark, referred to in 
Worsaae's Northern Antiquities, and described as a haars- 
mikke, or haarschmuck, in the archaeological publications of 
that country. 

The weights of those before us are respectively, 4oz. 9dwts. 
and 2oz. 2dwt3. They are of very pure gold. The surfece 
ornament appears to have been formed both by punching and 
by graving. 

The occurrence of the bronze celt (here figured) in con- 
nection with them, is, I think, an important fact, and is some 
evidence of the concmrent, or contemporaneous, use of both 
articles. It is a rare and (at present) a solitary instance ; 
though I believe it was never doubtful that both metals were 
in early, simultaneous, use. This celt is of simple fashion, 



' ArebKolo^a, toI. sxrli., p. II. 
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and probably of a very early type. It i 
lengUi ; breadth of tbe cutting edge, 2^ in. 

The name of tore, or torque, 
cannot be correctly applied 
to these gorgets, if gorgets 
they be. That extremely 
ancient article of personal 
decoration makes a very early 
figure, as well in historical 
writings as in Eastern sculp- 
ture. On this subject the 
instructive and exhaustive 
papers of Mr. Biicb, in the 
2nd and 3rd vols, of the 
Archaeological Journal of the 
Institute, supply ample infor- 
mation.^ Itis,however,observ- 
able that we have no delinea- 
tion or description of early date 
that indicates the manner in 
which these golden.semi-Iunar 
laminse were worn on the per- 
son. On this, as on the ques- 
tion of their original place of actual manufacture, we have 
nothing that throws any clear light ; we can only resort to 
conjecture. Some of the same form as those before ua have 
been found so small as to be unfit for ordinary use, either 
round the neck or the head. There are one or two of this 
kind in the BriLish Museum. 

It is difficult to refrain from connectiDg the occurrence of 
these Cornish specimens with the ancient intercourse, both 
friendly and hostile, religious and secular, between that 
county and Ireland. The old churches had many saints in 
common ; as Petrock, Piran, Senan, Hia (St. Ive), Columb, 
and even Patrick. More detailed references to this connec- 
tion will be found in a paper read to the Koyal Cornwall 
Institution, in 1861, upon the Ogham Stone found at Fardel, 
in the parish of Comwood in Devonshire. ' 

Since tbe above meeting, his Royal Highness has kindly 
been pleased to direct that the lunettes should be deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Institution at Truro. 
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At a gathering of the learned in the olden life of Britain 
and England, although a man may have but little to cast 
into the great Btore of their knowledge, jet hia little may be 
so for of a kind that others have overlooked, that it may be 
as welcome as would be much more of the kind of which 
others are full. I can lay before you only such additions to 
the early history of Dorset as may be gathered from the 
writings and languages of the three races — Roman, Briton, 
and Saxon j — and I have taken up for my inquiry the time at 
which the Saxon-English and British were meeting in 
Wessex, and therefore in Dorset." It is the fashion to mis- 
trust the early traditions of the British and English peoples. 
We are no longer, it seems, to have a King Arthur, and unless 
vre hold fast King Alfred, I fear that even he may be wrested 
from US; but, whereas there is a tendency to take early 
writings to be all false till they can be proved true, I would 
hold them to be all true till they are shown to be false. I 
am ready to believe in every triad aud triban, and can see by 
other lights that many of them must be trustworthy. We 
learn something of the Britons from the Bomans, and if we 
would believe, as I think Dr. Guest believes, in the old 
British writings, we might win, as he has already won, a 
further msight into the British times of our land; 

It may be worth while to observe that the Romans, in 
their Itineraries and other writings on Britain, took the 
names of places and men from British Ups, and then moulded 
them into a Latin shape, so as to fit them to their language 
and their utterance. Caswellawn became, with the Romans, 
CassibelauQUs ; Bran, Brennus ; Byddic (whose name, like 
that of our beloved Queen, was Victoria), Bpadicea; Gwent, 
Veata; Gwenydd, Venetia. Now, if we could learn into 
what Roman clippings the British ones were turned, we might, 
conversely, resolve the Roman names into British words, 
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which would help us to settle some of the Statioua of the 
Roman Itinera. From some tables that I have gathered, I 
find that the British Gw or W became mostly a Roman V, 
or sometimes a B. Then conversely, if I take, for instance, 
the name Dtirobernium, and turn the b into gw, I shall bring 
out Dwr gwem or Dwr wern, " the Swamp or Moor water.' 
Thence, wherever might have been the station Durobemium, 
I think it was by some moor or swamp. So again if I take 
Durnovaria (the Roman name of Dorchester), and turn the v 
into w or gw, I have Dwm or Dwrinwyr — the Dwrin people or 
district ; Dum (Dwrin) being the British name of the head 
town or district of Dorset. The men of Dorset, or of its 
mother town, are called by Ptolemy, and also by some Latin 
writers, Durotriges, i.e., waterside dwellers, from the British 
Dwr, water, and trigo, to dwell; not because their whole 
shire had a seaboard, but because the bead-quarters of the 
tribe were on water. Dorset men of the whole county are 
no more waterside dwellers than are those of any sea-touch- 
ing shire of Britain. Ptolemy, the geographer of Alexandria 
under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, after speaking of 
the Regni and Belgse, says: •'ToUraivi' i-noivtriiav koI utinifj^plas 
Aov/xjrpiyff, iv Sn Trokis Aovviov" (after these, on the west and 
south, Durotriges, among whom is a town Dduion). Camden 
cites the various reading Dumium," but Richard of Cirencester 
says their capital was Durinum, and that he is right is be- 
tokened by forms of the word Durin with other writers, Roman, 
Briton, or Sason. The Roman Station in Dorset, Dorchester, 
was called Durnovaria, which, by the rule of word-mutation 
already given, would be the British Dwrinwyr, the men of 
Dwrin, i.e., the caaira of the Dwrin men. Asser says that 
the district of Dorset was called in British Dum-gueis, in 
modem Welsh spelling Dwrin-gwys, i.e., the Dwrin district, 
but in Saxon, Thornsaetta, or as another Saxon writer gives 
it, Domsaetta, i.e., the Dorn or Dwrin settlement, from which, 
by the outdropping of the n before s (as in Greek),- we have 
Dor-saetta, Dorset ; and in several Saxon charters, quoted 
for me by Mr. H. Moule, Dorchester is called — 

(1) Domwara ceaster, the Dwrin people camp, ceaster 
meaning the Roman casira, a proof that the Roman Durno- 
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varia was the British Dwrinwyr, for the British gwyr, men, 
was of the same meaning as the Saxon wara in other names, 
as in Cantwara, the Kent people; Burhwara, the town-people ; 
Wilitwara, the Isle of Wight people. 

(2) It is called Dornmere ceaster, that is, the Dwrin-mere- 
castra, or the ceaster of the Dwrin-mere — lake or pool. 

(3) Dome ceaster. 

(4) Dorca ceasteria. 

(6) Domwarana ceaster, the ceaster of the Dwrin people ; 
warana being the genitive form of wara. 

And, lastly, Dorset is called Domaetan, and Dorsetan. 

But what and where was Dwm or Dwrin? Y Dwrin 
means, in British, the Little water ; but the Durotriges were 
called also Morini, and y M6rin is " the Little Sea -, " which 
little water or little sea Js, I think, the Poole water reaching 
op to Wareham (which, 1 believe, was the capital of the 
Durotriges, and it was a place of note in the Saxon times), 
and might be the Dwrin from which Dorset took its name : 
while the Roman caslra among the Dwrinwyr, or Dwrin 
people, was called Durnovaria, i.e., the station of the 
Dwrinwyr. 

I have observed that one of the names of Dorchester, 
in the Saxon-English charters, is Bom-mere-ceaster, the 
ceaster of the Dwrinmere, lake or pool ; and we know that 
the town of Poole takes its name from the pool, or from a 
pool ; and, that such a piece of water might be called a little 
sea, we have a proof in Mor-bikan, which in Welsh spelling 
would be Mdr-byckan, " Uie Little Sea," in Brittany. 

There is yet in Dorchester a street, leading east to the obi 
Wareham Koad, called Bumlane or Bamgate Street, and 
there is a farm at Bumford, near Langtou Matravers, in 
Furbeck ; there is also in that neighbourhood a fine length of 
old road-hollow; and Dumford may have taken its name 
from a road to Wareham, as a Dumford near Salisbury may 
be on a British road into Dorset. That states should take 
the names of their capitals is no wonder to those who think 
only of Athens or New York. 

There are in the Church of St. Mary, at Wareham, some 
incised stones, which, I believe, will bear on the question of 
Bwrin, as I hold that they were stones of a British church. 
They have been preserved within the walls of old English 
buildings ; and some of them are fiat-faced, while others are 
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monumental stones of geometrical forms. They were found 
in the walls of the old nave at its demolition in 1841, and 
the flat-faced ones were built into the new walls, while the 
monumental stones were placed, where they now lie, in the 
chapel or cirpt, called Edward's Chapel. The letters are 
those of the Welsh monumental or later Bardic alphabet, (not 
the coelbren letters of the Bardic rods,) or those of the Cadvan 
stone, such as are given in the ancient Welsh grammar of 
Edeym Davodaur, compiled in the thirteenth century, and 
printed by the Welsh MS. Society in 1850; and such as the 
fac aimile of a MS. of a Bardic triban or triplet of the end 
of the eighth century, as given by ViIIemarqu& in his 
" Bardes Bretons," A fragment of a monumental stone, 
which was about ten inches in diameter, bears the inscription 
ENNiBL P. ... at which last letter the stone is broken off; it 
is as clear that Enniel is not an Englith name or word as it 
is that it has a British form, anid., wild, or emml, namy, 
famous. The dressing of the monumental stones, although 
their forms are true, is rough \ as if it were rather the work of 
a hammer than of a chisel and mallet The old incised stones 
in Warehara church are — one under the tower near the south 

Crch ; one measuring 28 inches by 12, which seems to have 
en a door-jamb; one in the north aisle, 19 inches by 8 ; 
another, 44 inches by 12 inches, inverted in the wall of the 
north aisle ; a monumental stone of four faces with carved 
triangles, 22 inches high and 10 inches in diameter; and 
another 2 feet high and 10 inches in diameter. Some writers, 
as Baxter and Stukeley, have taken the walls of Wareham to 
be a Boman work, and Wareham, therefore, to be a castrum. 
Now the Saxon-English settled in England so near the time 
of the withdrawing of the Roman legions, that they found 
their castra with many, if not with the most, of their marks 
of Roman life and handiwork, and, from Manchester down to 
Dorchester, have marked the Roman castra by the word 
ceaster, now Chester; and yet, although they must have 
known Wareham as early as Dorchester, and took it as their 
Dorset haven, they did not call it a ceaster, but took it only 
as a ' Wareham ' Mound-Inctosure. 1 do not know that the 
spade reaches, at Wareham, any tessellated pavement, or 
turns up such Roman remains as betoken a long bolden 
abode ; nor are the walls quite up to the Roman plan in 
straightness or squareness of form. Without doubt the 
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Romans knew Wareham, and it would be interesting to find 
how tliey reached their station at Dorchester ; whether they 
landed at Wareham {then a Dorset port), or whether they 
marched down from Kent or London by the xvitb Iter. A 
British trackway, as it is believed to be, leads out of the west 
gate of Wareham, and that gate, like the east gateway, is 
still called a port — West port, — East port. Oh ! the Latin 
scholar will say, port is the Roman porta. No, I would 
answer. Porta and Perth are not mother and daughter words, 
but sisters. The British porth is a passage, a ferry, gate 
{porta), and port (haveD). In the Welsh version of St. Matt, 
vii. 1 3, we read — " ehang yw'r porth, a liydan yw'r ffordd " 
— " Wide is the gate, and broad is the way." It is true that 
the word port was not unknown to the Ssxon-Englisb, but in 
Matt. vii. 13, it is our Dorset word geat. 

If we eliminate the Roman claim for the earthworks 
(walls) of Wareham, must we allow a Saxon-English one ? I 
think not. Against whom should the Saxons have formed 
them P Against the Britons or the Danes P I know of no 
grounds for a belief that the Saxons made earth-mounded 
strongholds against the Britons. What, if they did cast up such 
earthworks, did they call them? The most likely word would 
be burh or hwrh-faeatan ; but I cannot recall any account, 
in Saxon- English law or history, of the forming of a war burh. 

That the Saxon-English cast up the walb of Wareham 
against the Danes is unlikely, to my mind, as the Saxon 
Chronicle tells us that Bertric, who died before the inroads 
of the Danes* was buried at Wareham, then so called ; a 
proof, — since Wareham means the Mound-Inclosure or 
Defence — that it was then surrounded by its walls. The stem 
form, h*m, as in ham, means something of inclosing or 
Burrounding, either lineally or siiperficially. A ham, as the 
name of a field, is an early inclosure, as distinct from open 
lands, and a man's home was hia inclosure,- ham and hamel 
(a secondary form), are apphed to British earthworks, at 
Hamdon Hill, in Somerset, and Ilameldon Hill in Dorset. 
Hambles, in old English, is an inclosed haven, and hemmel, 
in south English, is a fold or a hovel ; as himmel, the sky, 
in German, is the Great Inclosure. A hem is an inclosure, 
or rim of cloth ; and a hamper is an inclosed basket. I hold, 
therefore, that Wareham has been mound-girt as long as it 
has been called Wareham. , , , , a.(X>qIc 
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Some words of Asser have been read so far otherwise than 
as I understand them, as to seem to have shown that Warebam 
was unwalled in a.d. 876, when, as he says, the Danes came 
into a castle called Warebam ; as if tbe castle {caatellum) were 
a stone castle in Warebam i whereas be says that tbe castle 
was Warebam ; so that we understand bim to speak of Ware- 
ham as a casteUum, tbe diminutive of eastrum, with the old 
meaning o£ an earthwork. 

Tbe early history of English Dorset is bound in with that 
of the settlements of Wessex under Cerdic and Cynric, in the 
year 496. Tbe first, settlers landed in Hampshire, and, 
within about six years, in 501, others seem to have taken a 
footing at Portsmouth (Portesmutha), where, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, was slain a young British man of high 
nobility. I bold, with Villemarque,- that we have another 
account of tbe battle of Portsmouth and of the death of tbe 
young Briton, in a poeqi of Llywarcb HSn, the British bard, 
on the death of Geraint the son of Erbin — " (Marwnad 
Geraint ab Erbin) "-^a prince of Devon or Cornwall 
(Dyvnaint), and therefore a young British man of high nobility. 
The battle was fought at Llmghorth, Llongporih, and, as 
Villemarque observe9> Llongpdrtb means in all the Celtic 
speech-forms (Portesmutha), the mouth of tire haven ; lAong, 
an opening, a passage, gullet, throat, and forth, a port or 
inlet, or ferry-water. The belief that Uongborth was Lang- 
port in Somerset seems to be ill grounded, since the Wessex 
settlements began in Hampshire, and spread slowly to tbe 
west ; so that to think that the English were fighting in 
Somerset, when they first landed, is much like holding 
that, when tbe early Bnglish settlements were made in New 
England, the emigrants fought with tbe Indians far down in 
the west of North America. The youth of Geraint seems to 
be shown by the bard in one of the verses of the poem, in 
which he is called tbe great son of bis father, " Mawr mab ei 
dad," aa if bis father were still alive. 

In 619, " Cerdic and Cynric West Seaxena rice Onfengon " 
formed the settlement into a state, as we have done in 
Australia and at the Cape in . Africa, and took Wight the 
Island; Ynys Gwith? the Channel Island? 552. Cynric 
was making bis westward way in a battle at Salisbury. 577. 
Ceawlin took from tbe Britons Bath, with Gloucester and 
Cirencester. In 643. Winchester was in English hands, as a 
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church was built there by Cenwalh. In 6 52 and in 554 he was 
taking a footing at Bradford on the Avon, and in 658 he 
fought with the British at Pen (Pendomer, near Crewkerne), 
and drove them to Pedridan or the Parret ; " Cenwalh gefeat 
aet Peonnum with weallas, and hy geflyrade oth Pedridan." 
688. Ine (Ina), king of Wessex, built a church at Glaston- 
bury, as his sister Cuthburh founded a minster at Wimborne : 
BO that the Dwrinwyr (Dumovaria) had, ere his time, come 
fully into English hands. It seems that the upper Axe (Esk) 
and the Parret were for a loiig time the understood boundary 
between the Saxon-English settlers and the British, and I 
think it might then have taken the name of the Parret or 
F'edred-an, for Panoyd (Conioak, Paruei) means in British a 
partition or boundary, as does also Pared, a wall ; but whence 
came the d in Pedred ? It is markworthy that in Ck)moak 
British, or Celtic Cornish, &dis found before a liquid of a 
Welsh word, aa pedn for pen, a head ; and, if the Comoak 
was the British of Somerset, then Pared or Parwyd, or Parwet 
would become Padred or Padrewyd, or Padret (as Banbiur 
would become Badanbyrig), now Badbary in Dorset. I think 
the Parret plight, at one time, have been called the Ton, ' yr 
Avon T6n,' 'The wave-river,' which is now the name of a 
branch of it at Taunton (Tontiin), from the bore or tide-wave 
that, at times, flows up it. The West Saxon settlements spread 
slowly down through Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 
and might have reached the Axe and Parret about the time 
of Ceawlin, in 677. 

I have smiled at the historical truth of the nursery 
rhyme — 

" I went to Tb%'b IiouRe, and Taffy wasn't at dome. 
Taffy came to my house and stole a mnrroir bone." 

Since, whether the frontier of the English and Welsh were 
the Parret, Ofla's dyke, or the Severn, it might happen that 
a raid would be made by the Saxon-English into British 
ground, while the British would steal over the border else- 
where, and take off not one marrow-bone, but all the marrow 
bones of all such cattle as they could sweep away. 

I bold that the Saxon-English and British people were 
much mingled in Dorset, and that ethnologists are right in 
their opinion that we Dorset men have much Celtic blood. 
In the first place the presence of Britons among the English 
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in Wessex is shown by the laws of Ina, King of Wessex. 
who took his kingdom in a.d. 688. One of his laws is 
" Wealh gafogylda hund twelftig scill. His sunu hiind ; ned 
theowne sextig sciil ; somhwylcne mid fiftegum. Weales hyde 
mid twelfum. Wealh gif he hafth fif hyda he bith syx bjnde," 
i.€., " A Webhman, a Scotpayer, is rated for his were at 
] 20 shillings ; his son 100 ; a servant 60 shillings, sometimes 
at 50 i a Welshman's skin at 12. A Welshman, if he bath 
five hides, he is a six-hundred man." Now it must not be 
holden that the law means, by Wealas, Welshmen, Cymru 
of Wales ; as Wealas means men of another kindred, and 
the Britons of Lloegr, or England Proper, are called 
Weallas in the Saxon Chronicle. "Ceolwulf feaht with 
Weaihas " (Britons), it says. "Cenwalh gefeaht with Wealhas." 
" Cuthred gewon (strove) with Weaihas," &c. Here the British 
Scotpayer stood with an unfree as 120 to 60, or twice as 
high ; and if a law was made, as a law was made, for a 
British landowner, we must beheve that there were British 
landholders in Wessex in the time of Ina. It may be thought 
that the law was looking to a Briton who might be a land- 
owner farther westward, under British iaw ; an opinion that 
would seem ill-grounded, since, under Welshlaw, land was 
not holden by bides, and by five bides, though the hide was 
a well-known holding under English law. Again, another law 
shows the presence of Britons, as of the lower landholding 
class, and of landless, but seemingly free, Britons. " If a 
Welshman has a hide of land his were is 120 shillings; if 
he has half, 80 shillings ; if he has none, GO shillings.' In 
another case the Briton and Englishman were treated much 
alike. " If an Englishman steal he goes forth to acquittal 
by twofold, i.e., 120 hides of land. If he be British he is 
not compelled to more." Another law was that if a British 
Theow should kill a free Englishman, his master should give 
him up to the lord, or the dead man's kindred could set him 
free, or buy him off, with 60 shillings. We can see then, 
by the laws of King Ina, that about 180 years after the 
beginning of the settlement of Wessex, Britons of sundiy 
ranks were living among the English of West Saxony, 
and therefore in Dorset. Most likely English and British 
were in many places living side by side as neighbours, with 
many wedded pairs of the two races, and with English and 
British children mingled in their play. It may be said, but 
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were not the English and British deadly foes? to which I 
■would answer, the foeship of English settlers and Britons 
was most likely much as has been that of Englishmen and 
Maories in New Zealand. They were friendly in the times 
between one land-quarrel and another. I believe that the 
old Britons thought, as thought a Welshman, who once said to 
me, " The Saxon is an encroaching fellow ; " on the other side 
the Saxon might deem, with the writer of the life of Guthlac, 
the hermit of Crowland, that the English were greatly wronged 
if the Wealhas fought to keep their footing against them. 

The mingling of English and British households, in Wessei, 
shows us how we have brought down to our time so many 
British names of little outstep, and never widely-known places; 
and, conversely, such names would show that the two races 
were for a long time so mingled that the EngUshman could 
take the name of a stream, a dell, or a knap, from British hps, 
as he could not have learnt it where not one of the old British 
dwellers of his neighbourhood had remained. A friend of 
mine once said to me, near Wool, " Do you know the name 
of that knap ? " No. " It is Young Creech." We could see that 
it was a small hill, but we did not think it much younger than 
the bigger ones, and why was it called Young or Creech ? 
Now, a creeg, Welsh ; creek, old British ; is a knap, hillock, or 
great mound. The g and d of modern Welsh were k and t 
in the older British, and, what is more to our purpose, in tiie 
Comoak, or old British of the West of England. 

WeUh — cantdoc Old Brit.— et.Tti,tw:. 

,, crug (creeg). Comoak — cnik (creek). 
blaidd(<rolO .. bleit. 

„ coed „ cuit Old. Srit.—<oH. 

„ Uygad „ Iftgat. 

K, in late English, is tch ; thence, in British law, the Ses- 
sions-mound or Court-mound was " y crug y gorsedd," from 
sedd, a seat or sitting, and yor, high ; and I believe the West 
English places with the name of Creech can show a creek, a 
hillock, or big mound ; as Creech Knowle (a double name, for 
a knowl is a creech), Creech St. Michael (which means St. 
Michael's Mount) ; Evercreech ; Critchhill ; but ean^ is big, 
and Banff Creech (Young Creech) is the big hUIock or 
mound. 

I might here, in speaking of the British people, caution 
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antiquaries against tbe too hasty conclasion tbat bits of char* 
coal found thinly scattered in Uie up-dug soil must be traces 
of body-cremation ; as among the British, as eariy, at least, as 
tbe sixth century, a fire was kindled in March to clear the 
ground of scrub and other snch growth. It was called Tan 
Goddaith, the Scrub fire, or Tan mator, the Great fira By 
the laws of Hoel Dda a fine was set for the kindling of the 
scnib-fire at any other time than between the middle of March 
and the middle of April; and that the scrub-fire was in use 
in the sixth century is shown by a line of a poem of Lty warch 
Hka, who says that the onset of the men was like the scrub- 
fire on the hill, " Bhuthr goddaith ar ddefaith vynydd." 

Liscombe, by Milton Abbas, may be Llus'cwm, Bilberry- 
hollow. At Mapperton, near Beaminster, is a deep pitlike 
hollow, or dell, called the Mithe, and a meethe. midd in 
British, is an enclosed place or' pit. The British name of 
Shaftesbury is said to have been Mount Palladore, Caer Faladr, 
or Peledr. Faladr is a shaft, stake, or stem ; and most likely, 
as it was a stronghold by the well-timbered Vale of Black- 
more, it was a stockade ; Caer Faladr, the stake or stockade 
fastness, which the English seem to have translated in Soeaf- 
tesbyrig, Shaftesbury. I know it may be said that place 
names are very unsafe ground, as they are mostly taken by 
wild casts of thought ; but the truth is that they are more or 
less trustworthy, as they are taken upon wider or narrower 
grounds of speechlore. He that hanmea them with a know- 
ledge of only either British or Saxon-English, without the 
other speech of the two, is open to great mistakes ; and the 
Latin and Greek scholar, without Teutonic learning, is still 
more likely to go wrong. Many places bear deceptive names, 
that have meanings, as taken both as Saxon-English and 
British ; and one of them may be chosen before the other, on 
the known truths of the place, and a plain understanding of 
its fittingness ; thus Badipol may be the English — Reedy 
Pool, or the British — ^Rhedig-Pol, the Flowing Pool. Another 
good caution for a wide ground oi' truth is, that, if the name 
of a place bears a meaning which befits it, it should befit other 
places of the same name. If a Saxon-English scholar should 
know only one Hinton, Hinton St. Mary, on high ground, he 
might cry, oh I Hinton is Heantun (High-tdn), but it would 
behove him to see how far this name would suit Hinton Martel, 
Hinton Amper (Hants), Hinton Farva (Wilts), and Hinton 
St. Geoige (Somerset). If they are not Heantunes we must 
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give up HeaDtuQ as the name of either of them. Again, we 
may sometimes get some light on the history of places from a 
referential name, as Newton, Newtlln, which implies an old 
tun (ealdtun). Sturminster is the old tfLn to Newton, at Stur- 
minster Newton ; but where is the ealdtun to Buckland 
Newton? I think it is Eal'tun, Alton Pancras, the next 
parish. 

Gorwell is a deceptive name, as it may be the Saxon-English 
Gor-tceli, the muddy spring-head, or the British Gor-weU, the 
high view. 

I hold that Ibrd, in many names of places in Dorset, is a 
British and not an English word (Comoak, fford), and that it 
means, as it does in Welsh, a road, though we have rather 
confined it to a road through a stream. I do not think, how- 
ever, that it could ever have meant water or a stream. In 
Welsh we hear — " A ydy w y ffordd yn dda ? " — Is the road 
good ? and we have in Dorset very many places marked by the 
word/ord — Sherford, Canford, Organford, Sandford, Mifibrd, 
Longford, Thornford, Redford, Bradford, Heniford, Harford, 
Poford, Fittleford, Ockford, Enford, Hanford, Blandford, Win- 
ford, Muckleford, Bradford, Wrackleford, Stafford, Stinsford, 
Woodsford, Pipsford (Corscombe), Filford, Watford (Nether- 
bury), Stokeford, Dumford. Now this word ford was uot on 
our forefathers' lips till they came to Britain ; I cannot find it 
in any Hoistein or Friesic writings or word-books, nor in the 
names of places in the old land of the Saxon-English ; and 
therefore hold that it is the British fordd or ford, a way, and 
that a British road went over our streams at every so-called 
ford ; and with this faith we may make some more discoveries 
of British abodes and intercourse. Many of our deep-sunk 
old roads, pack-saddle ways and lanes, were, I think, the 
British roads, though, at the making of the turnpikes, some 
of them, wholly, or in lengths, were abandoned for so-thought 
better lines. These roads were made by and not for travel- 
ling, and on some slopes of rather soft soil were worn and 
washed out into hollows of a depth that bespeaks ages upon 
ages of use. Interesting portions of such road may be seen 
at Burton, half-a-mile from Dorchester, on the west side of the 
Sherborne turnpike, also by the west end of Poundbury and 
the paddock next to it. A piece appears at Came Rectory, 
and may be traced through the comer of Came Park to Cook's 
Hollow, in Whitcombe, and so to Littlemayne. There is a 
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remarkable Toad-hoUow coming westward out of Wareham, 
and another near Langton, in Purbeck. I know of one that 
is yet a halter-road, hedged in, near Sturminster Newton, and 
if the hedges were cleared away it would show itself as a deep 
hollow, but I do not feel that it has been worn au inch 
deeper in my time. 

Some of the ford^names seem to be wholly British, as Can- 
ford, the White-road ; and I am not sure that Organ-ford is 
not Organ-fibrdd, the White-sided road, as can becomes gtm 
in composition, and so orcan becomes organ. Blandford, 
Blaenford, the front of the ford. Dibberford is pl^n British 
for a saddle-road, or pack-saddle-road ; Dibber being Welsh 
and Cornoak for a saddle. 

Some part, if not the whole, of the still well-timbered and 
formerly fully-wooded vale of Blackmore was called, by the 
Saxon-English, Selwood or Silwood, Selwudu, which means the 
continuous on-reaching, or, as Asser says, the great wood, in 
British coed-mawr, or, as he writes it, coit-mawr, as Silchester, 
Selceaster, may mean the great ceastfir ; and Ethelwerd says 
that the bishopric of Sherborne was the province which was 
then called Selwoodshire. 

The element sel or ^ is found possibly in the Dorset name 
of the kouseleek, which is silgreen — continuously green. 

The only name-traces of Selwood are now, Frome Selwood, 
on the west, and Pen Zellwood on the north. 

The element home, bourne, or bum, of many Dorset place- 
names, means primarily a water 'Spring, or spring-head ; and 
then a brook rising from a spring-head. A collection of 
poems by Groth, the Holstein poet, is called the " Quickbom," 
that is, the Fresh spring. Among our homes are, Winter- 
boome, Wimbourne ; Cranborne, the Cranebrook ; Chisel- 
bourne, the Pebble, or Gravel brook ; Oborne, &c. 

Erne, which is an element in Dorset names, means a place 
or abode. In Alfred's Laws of Sanctuary, it is said, that if 
the people want their church, to which a man may have fled, 
they shall keep him in another place, " on othram acme." 
Our aemet are Ame, Eweme, Mintem, and Fimpern; in 
Wilts is Potteme, and in Somerset, Crewkerne. 

Knowl, knoll, is another element of some of our place- 
names, and means a knob-like, or head-like, hill, as in Knowle. 
Chetnole, Hincknowle, Puncknowle, etc. 

Wyie, mck, is a bend or bight, as in a sh(»-e, or rirer, or 
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among hills. We have several wykes and some wicks, as 
Swanwick, Shapwick, Butterwick, WitcKhampton. 

Comb, in place-names, is the British eiom, a hollow, and a 
word not brought by the English irom Holstein and Sleswick, 
where they had few hollows, and I think no places marked 
by the name comb ; some of our Comb-names seem to be 
wholly British, as Liscomb (Milton Abbas) ; Lluacwm,' Bil- 
berry-hoUow ; Melcombe (Moelcwm), Barehill-bottom ; Cors- 
combe, Bog-hollow or Moor-hollow ; Chilcorabe (Cilcwm)— 
comer or recess bottom. 

Mel, as an element of names in Dorset, is, I believe, the 
British moel, Comoak moal, and means a bald or bare hill — a 
hUl that was bald or bare in British times, though now it may 
be wooded by a plantation. Some instances of it are Melbuiy, 
near Shaftesbury, Melbury Bubb,andBubbDownia mosttikely 
the mel, for bubb in English is a round bunch — as in the words 
ear-bob, bubbies, bubble. Melcombe Bingham, where, though 
the Binghams are of long standing, Melcwm is older than the 
Bmghams. Eontmell is a Tillage under Melbury, and is most 
likely the Comoak an Funt, or Funten an mel, in Welsh y 
ffynnon y moel — the spring or brook of the Mel, or bare hill ; 
and Arishmel is a spot by a moel, and very small stream. It 
may be the Comoak an moal ar esk ; in Welsh, y moel ar wysg, 
ar ish mel. 

Dorset shows many of the British earthworks, caerau, or 
burys, as we have called them. Hutchins supposes some 
British caerau to have been Boman casira, though the Boman 
camp is pretty clearly off-marked from the British by a dif- 
ference of form. The Boman casira, as is shown by Polybios 
on Bx>man castrametation, and by known Boman camps, 
were of straight Unes and angles ; whereas the British caer 
mostly followed the line of the hill-brow ; and there is a 
British element in some of our names of earthworks : as Ban- 
bury (Blackmore), Ban, high, a prominence ; Cadbury, from 
cadw, to keep, and cad, a battle. We need not believe that 
the dykes of Britain were cast up only as ramparts against the 
inroads of foes of another kindred, A law of Hoel Dda 
shows that Offa's dyke was taken as an understood boundary 
of jurisdiction for the sake of peace. It ordains that if oat- 
comers of another kindred shall have gone from their lords 
before they shall have become owners, they shall leave half of 
their goods. If they shall have been bom on the i^j^d, as 
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EDglishmen, tbey shall not stay within Off&'s dyke ; t.^., shall 
go hack under Enghsh law. If they should have been born 
over sea, they were not to stay after they had met with 
a ship and a fair wind for their own land, and not to 
go into England to breed quarrels between the two govern- 
ments. 

Cor is an element of some place-names in the west, and I 
take it for the British cor, a circle, or ring. A cor, or ring, as 
an earthwork, differs from a caer or bury, both as it was a 
ring, and as it was for gatherings in peace ; whereas the 
caer or cader, from cadw, to keep or hold, to fight, is 
a stronghold. There is a Ck}rton near Hinton Martel, 
and I think, with a circle or cor ; Gorton Denham, 
near Fointington, has a cor; Corhampton, Hants; Corton, 
Wilts; Corton, Suffolk, may be so called from British 
rings. The cor, ring, answers to the " round " in Cornwall, 
where, in the time of the Comoak speech, were performed 
the " chware mercl," or holy plays, of some of which we 
have still copies. On Hamdon Hill, in Somerset, there is a 
small c6r wimin the caer ; it is called the Frying-pan, from 
its shape. 

I hardly Icnow the difference as to use between the 
cor and the camp, also a British ring. The camp (circle), 
game, or campfa, might have been for such gather- 
ings as manly games (gwrolgampau), and the c6r for 
law meetings, or courts, or bardic teachings ; though the 
sitting-place of the bard was mostly called the Gwyddva, 
place of appearance, and his mound or bench the crug y 



We have in Dorset, as have other counties, streams with 
British names. We do not own an Avon, which means a 
river, but we have a Way (Wi, Gwy, water), and on it 
Upway, and Weymouth; the Lyddan, Llydan, broad; the 
Alaun, Allen, Alaw? waterlilyp Cawndle, Gawndell, means 
just what it is, a reed-grass or sedge channel. We have 
some hill-names, which are British words for sundry kinds 
of hill forms — Creech, Crug, Cruk ; Bryn, Bran, a height ; — 
Pen, a head or head-like bill, as Pen Zellwood, Somerset, 
Pen Domer, Pen, Yeovil ; Pone, a hillock, tump, cone, as 
Puncknowle, which is a double name, British and English, as 
the Pone is the knoll ; Tout, Toot, I think is a peak, as itr 
Nettlecombe Tout, Cleve Toot, Somerset. 
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Saxon-English names. — Bere is the name of several places 
in Dorset, and a Bere is a bunching up or bedding up 
together, aa in the meaning of our word bed, a bed or bunch 
of something to lie on, whence bier ; or a bere or bed of 
withies, brambles, or underwood, and thence Beer Racket, Bere 
Regis, Tod.ber(e), or Fox-copse, and Bag-ber(e). Stoke, or 
Stock, I think means a rising or up-sloping of the ground, and 
my purpose in giving this opinion is that others may either 
confirm or re^te it &om their own knowledge of places with 
that name. It is true of Stoke- Wake in Dorset, Stoke-under- 
Hamdon in Somerset, and East-Stoke, between Dorchester 
and TVareham. Is it also true of Stoke Abbas, Stock-Gay- 
lard, Burstock (Beaminster), Burton Bradstock, Cattistock, or 
Chardstock P Chesel, ceosel, Saxon- English ; German, kiesel, 
is a flint or pebble, whence Chesilbome, Chesil Beach, 
and also a carpenter's chisel, s name brought down possibly 
from the stone-age of our Teutonic tribe, when a chisel was 
a chesil. Flint, fit>raflean, the old English for an arrow, is the 
arrow-stone. 

I think it may be worth while to state a fact or two of the 
very common ending of place-names in Wessex, ton, tun. A 
tiln was an inclosure, or inclosed farmstead of the early 
English landholder, and now to tine ground means, in 
Dorset, to infence it. Where an a comes before the tun or 
too it affords fair ground for taking the former part of the 
name as that of an old landholder ; as Herruigston, the farm- 
stead of the Herings. Some of our Dorset names show 
something of the settlements of the Saxon-English kindreds, 
since they afford names that are known or credible as Saiou- 
English, or such as are still known in Friesland, and given 
as Friesic names in Oatzen's Friesie Glossary, such as the 
following — 
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The Fordings of Fordington were, I think, so called as the 
people of the ford. 

We have other tracea of Saxon-English landowners ; sach 
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Worth, or Weorth, is a place-name which has been said 
to mean land, fann, abode, way. Tacitos says that a tribe 
t& Frieses, the Cauci, Kauki, living in the low lands, dwelt 
on high patches of ground, tumnli, the Friesic name of which 
is, I believe, kauchen, though in the wordstore to the poems 
of Groth, the Holstein poet, Worth is given as the name, in 
Ditmarsh, of the upcast hillock on which the houses or 
villages have been built; whence the names of Holstein 
villages — ^Ammersworth, Busenworth, Trcnnenworth, Daren- 
worth ; and it would be worth while to enquire whether the 
high ground has given names to our places — Bloxwortb, 
Lulworth, Bingham s Worth, Tumworth, Cameaworth near 
Beamioster, Emsworth, and Hamworthy. Huish is a name 
of many places in Dorset and other counties of Wessex. 
Huish Hiwisce means a household — abode of a household. 
In a poem in the old continental Saxon we read of Jacob 
going into Egypt: — 

*■ Th6 giwSt im oo mi. is Mwlacii." 
Then went he with hu honaehold. 

I do not think that Portland is so called as the haven-land, 
or land with a port of our meaning. The port of Portland 
is, I believe (y Forth), with the meaning of ferry, the feny- 
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land — (Tir y porth). But who are the Portlandera ? Were 
they English or Northmen who settled on the island before 
the Enghsh settlements had as yet fully spread down through 
Dorset P They call a child of a Portland woman mated to a 
mainlander, and I believe a mainlander also, a Kimberlintf, and 
have been unwilling to give their daughters to the Dorset 
foreigners ; a token' of a difference of race. But what means 
Kimberling? Ztna is anofispring or descendant, and kimber 
may be Cymru, Bntish. 

The old customs of the Fortlanders should be up-gathered 
and recorded. They have had the usage of gavel-kind, but 
we hardly know whether it is of British or English origin. 
The Fortlanders in a corps of riflemen differ clearly from 
others of Dorset, when all of them are seen together. 
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COKTRIBtTIONS TO THE BISTOET OF MEDIEVAL WEAPONS 
AND WAELIKE APPLIANCES IN EUROPE. 

Bj JOHN HIWITT. 

TILTING LANCES OF THE SIXTEENTH CBNTUET. 

The tilting-lance-head here figured is from an origical 
example preserved in the Royal ArtUlery Museum at 
Woolwich. It is of a ki&d seen in the " Triumph " of the 
Emperor MaximiUan, and, no doubt, of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Among the representations given in the 
curious work above mentioned are several kinds of tilting 
spears ; those of the form here presented being appropriated 
to the " Course appellee Bund " and the " Course au 
bourrelet." They are most distinctly made out in the fine 
large woodcuts of Hans Burgkmaier. The champion armed 
for the Bund has a frame fixed in front of bis salade, to 
which is attached a sort of shield or grand-garde, and 
over tiiat a drapery ; which, says the text (dictated by the 
emperor himself), was sent dying when the opponent's lance 
made a successful thrust, — " Comme elle n'etoit que I^re- 
nient attachee, elle sautoit en I'air quand I'atteinte ^toit 
bonne." The knight armed for the " Course au bourrelet " 
has no salade or other head-defence proper, but the fixed 
shield or grand'~garde is carried as high as the temples, and 
at the level of the eyes are horizontal clefts for vision. The 
Maximilian knight, who figures in the Course k la Bund, 
has his lance furnished with the kind of ramplate named by 
the Germans " Grfirbeisen," of -which good examples exist in 
the Tower, Nob. f, ^, and ^, and in the Rotunda Museum, 
No. i^. He has also the great iron queue, fixed to the 
right side of his body-armour. The Woolwich lance-head 
is of steel, measuring 8f in. in length and 2^ in. at the 
opening of the socket 

For comparison, a few lance-heads of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are added, of the two kinds, for the Schar/rennen, or 
course with pointed spear, and the joust with blunt lance. 

r, ,:A.OO>^IC . 
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The sharp spears, Nos. 1 and 2, are from the " Triumph " of 
the Emperor Haximitlan. No. 1 is described as a " lance 
de cavalier, sa&s rouelle." No. 2 is from the figure of a 
knight armed for the " Course k la poSle," an exercise in 
which the champion contended without any head-defence. 
"Aussi aToit-on la coustume de placer tousjours un cercueil 
dans la carriere, avant que les champions entreprissent la 
course." No. 3 is from an original in the Dresden Museum, 
figured hy Heftier in the third part of his " Trachten," pi. 75. 
The champions in this case carried grand'-gardes of wood, 
and rode on flat saddles, bo that the Tictorj was obtained by 
the strongest jouster pushing his adrersair ignomioiously 
over his horse's haunches. No. 4 is of the same period 
(early sixteenth century), from an original example m the 
Dresden Museum, engraved by Hefner, pi. 99, part iii. 
No. 5 is from the Toumey-Book of Duke William IV. of 
Bavaria (Hefner, part iii. pi. 89). 

Of the coronels for the jousting lance we give five exam- 
ples. No 6 is from the Tournament Koll of Henry YIII.. 
preserved in the Heralds' College, a most curious monument 
of the royal and knightly pastimes of this period. Na 7 is 
seen in many examples — as in SchlichtegroU's Bavarian 
Toumey-Book, in Euchler's Pageant, and in Heftier, from a 
specimen in the Dresden Collection (part iii. pi. 99). No. 8 
is from Grose's Ancient Armour, pi. 31. No. 9 is ft^m 
Maximilian's Triumph, "La joute allemande." Similar tri- 
dental heads are employed for the " Joute Italienne " and tbo 
"Joute i, la haute barde." No. 10 represents an original 
Bpear-head in the Dresden Museum, given by Hefner, pL 99, 
part iii. The very curious example, fig. 11, is from one of 
the hastiludes in the edition of Jost Amman of 1 599 (Kunnst 
und LehrbUchlein). The champion who employs it has 
fixed the hook at the junction of the body-armour and 
helmet of his antagonist ; and, from the ground being 
strewn with broken lances and with swords, it would seem 
that this implement was used as a last resource— the vitima 
ratio tniUtum. The duello in question appears on woodcut 
No. 243, one of those not found in the edition of 1578. 
-Students familiar with manuscript illuminations will remem- 
ber that it is eommonly at the junction of the headpiece 
and body>armour that the rictorioua knight is repveaehted 
as piercing his antagonist. The so-called burgonet, with 
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its orerlapping collar, was contrived to rectify this deficiency 
in the knightly equipment 




Vig. 11. — HwlMd LatM^-twod, from k inmd«iit hy Jc 

Somewhat similar hooked weapons were used ia actual 
warfare in the fourteenth century, as we learn from Froissart 
In 1340, at the siege of Mortaigne, the Sire de Beaajeu, on 
the side of the defenders, " tenoit un glaive roide et fort, k 
UQ long fer bien acere ; et dessons ce fer avoit un haveC 
aigu et prenant, si que, quand il avoit lanc^ et il pouvoit 
sacher en fichant le havet en plates ou en haubergeon dont 
on 6toit arme, il convenoit que on s'en venist ou que on fttt 
renverse en I'eau. Par cette maniere en attrapa-t-il et 
noya ce jour plus d'une douzaine." (Vol. i. p. 118, ed. 
Buchon.) Representations of the lance with coronel of this 
century (the fourteenth), will be found in Roy. MS. 14 E. Ill, 
Ashmolean MS. 764, Strutt's Sports, Skelton's Illustrations 
of the Goodrich Court Collection, vol. i., pi. 11, and Journal 
of the ArchsDological Association, vol. iv. p, 272. 

The Woolwich example is of the utmost rarity. There is 
no similar specimen in the Tower collection, and it does not 
appear in the most recent catalogue of the Artillery Museum 
of Paris. 



KOn OM TBI OBiaUT AND DBB OF THE CORORBU 

It hu been noticed b; Mr. Heiritt, in his T«luable treatise on " Ancient 
ArmoDr and Weapons in' Europe," toI. ii. p. 242, that, bj an Ordinniice of 
the thirteenth eentorj, the spear-head for the haitilude was required to he 
blunted (Froissart, t. ii, 16). As this regulation, howerer, was some- 
times e^ed, it was ordered, in the fourteenth centurj, that the head 
■hould he made in the form of a coronel, the points of whieh might hare 
■ufficieilt hold on the knight's armour to thrust him from his saddle, while 
the fashion of the instrument prereuted it from inflicting any dangerous 

It is obtious that this substitute for a sharp point receired itfl name, sa 
Sir Samuel Uejrick obserred, from its resemblance to a little crown ; it ■■ 
also Bomutimes called a'*eronet,"a diminutive doubtless identical with 
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coronet, aa we noir lue that word. In the RomsDCe of Richon] CcBur de 
LioD, lupposed to have beoD writteD about the time of Edward III., it ia 
related that the Iton-hearted king ran ft course at a marble image aet np 
ID the city of Oatrja. A powerful ihaft of trusty (roe was prepared, 
atoutlj Btrengtheued with ateel and iron ; — 

" Aud Kjng Biohard, that grets stiw, 
L«et« Bette Uienm a coniuDal keoe." — 

Web«r, Uetr. Rom, rol. it. p. 213. 

He emote the atatne in the face ; the head and bodj fell asunder, cnishing 
five SaraceoH in the fall. In another paasage we read that Richard bora a 
lance 14 ft. in leogtli and 21 in. iti circumference j with this formidable 
weapon be ran at a knight and atrtick " his gorgette with bia Cornell," so 
t)iat his neck was broken ; horse and rider fell, " and djed bothe in that 
stounde." (Ibid., v. 297.) No earlier mention of the coronel appeara to 
have been cited ; in the following centurj, we find it emongat the ordinary 
requisites of the joust. In the Ordinances for " all manner of jostes of 
peace rojall," made, hj order of the king in 1466, bj the Earl of Wor- 
cester, Conetable of England, it was enacted that " who so nieteth two 
tyniea coronoU to coronoll ahall have the price." (Mejrick, Crit. Enqu., 
vol. ii. pp. 147, 148, 2nd edit.) In the ■' Abilmentie for the Justus of 
Fees," t. Bdw. IV., we find " vj. ramplatia, zij. grapers, andzij. comalljs, 
and xl. spcrrs " allowed to each jouster. (Ihid., p. 155 ; Archmologia, 
Tol. zvii. p. 292, from Sir John Paston's Book, Lansd. MS. 285. f. 10.) 
Again, in the Ordinance " To cris a Justus of Pees," printed in thia 
Journal (vol. iv. p. 'd31) from the MS, collection of matters of chiralrj at 
Melton Constable, Norfolk, it appears that officers of arms were appointed 
to regulate the measure of " speris ganijst, that 7s, corualle, wamplate, 
and grapera, alle of a ayse," that the combatants sliould joust with. 

Hall, in hia Chronicle of the reign of Henry IV. (f. xij. edit. 1550], 
describing sumptuous preparations for feats of arms at Oxford, in 1399, 
and the harlequin hues chosen by the bands of joasters, says, — " Some 
had the spere, the burre, the cronet al yelowe, and other had lliem of 
di*ene colours." William Herman, in hia quaint santencea entitled 
*' Vulgaria Puerorum," 1519, uaes the same term as followa: — " When 
men juste for pleasure and honour, as in turnamentis, they have not sharpe 
aperre heeydis but hlunt cronettia [eontog pnepilatot)," 

In a former volume of this Journal [vol. v. p. 227] a aingular relic, brought 
under our notice by the late Lord Braybroeke, baa been figured ; it is pre- 
aerred in the Hnseum formed by him at Audley End. Thia object, a 
serrated ring of iron, about 41 in. in diameter, may possibly, aa haa been 
auggested, have been a coronef ; it was found on the aite of Hildershaia 
Castle, Cambridgeshire, with part of a helmet, a spur, and a spear-head. 
The objection has been made that thia ring seems of somewhat large 
dimension* to have been used as a coronel ; the numerous poiota, moreover, 
are not in accordance with the customary fashion of that object, which is 
usually represented with three or four points only ; it must, however, he 
cousidered that the tilting-ahaft was often verr unwieldy. At the nuptial* 
of Louis XII. with the Princess Marj, in 1514, Sir John fecbe ran a 
course with a apear described as messuring 12 inches in compass. The 
number of points in the coronel may doubtless have varied with the dimeusiuis 
of the shaft to which it was affixed. A. W. 
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ITOTICE OF TESTIGES NEAH ST. ALBAH3, SUPPOSED TO INDICAIB 
THE BITE OF THE BEITI8H TOWN OP CASSITELiUKUS. 

CnmmmilMUd, through Kr. JAVSa TATK8, r.B.8., by Mr. BAXnEL 8HABFF. 

' The object of the following brief notice is to bring before 
the Archseological Institute my endeaTours to trace the 
boundary of the British town of Cassivelaunus, within which 
St. Albans now stands, adjacent to the Roman Verulam. 




Prom thfl Ozdnuiaa Burraj* 



I was led to the inquiry by coming on the "Beech 
Bottom" in that neighbourhood — a Tery remarkable ditch, 
about 9 mile long,- which may be compared to a deep rail- 
way cutting, with the earth thrown up sometimes on both 
sides, though chiefly southwards, or towards the town of St. 
Albans. Its depth may, vary from twenty to thirty feet. 
Its banks are covered with woods. It is so obvioiuly an 

TOl. IXU. 3' A 
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aocient military work that I -was naturally led to search for 
traces of its continuation, with a Tiew to learn what space it 
inclosed, and the conclusion that I came to was, tiiat the 
forti&ed area wa3 about two miles and a quarter long, and a 
mile and three quarters broad, inclosing the town of St 
Albans. Its breadth is measured on the high road from 
London to Danstable, and its length, at right angles to that 
road, by a line from the rirer, through the Abbey Churdi, 
towfuiis the town of Sandridge. 

Csesar, in his Commentaries tm the Gallic War, describes 
the city of CassiTelaunus as fortified by woods and marshes, 
and then holding a large number of men and cattle, that had 
come together there as a place of safety.^ And, to explain 
what a British town was, to his Roman readers, who might 
expect to hear of buildings, or at least of dwellings of some 
kind, he observes, that when the Britons have fortified with 
bank and ditch woods which were otherwise nearly im- 
passable, Eo that they might take refuge there from an 
incureion of their enemies, they called Uie place a town. 
He adds that the town of CassiTolaunus was in this manner 
excelleutly fortified, both by nature and art ; and that when 
he took the place, he found there a large number of cattle. 
Cseaar does not give a name to the town, but it was pro- 
bably called Verulam, the najne given by the Romans to 
their fortified camp in the neighbourhood. The name of 
the tribe, the Cassii, and that of their leader, Cassivelaunus, 
may yet be traced in Cassiobury, the name of the hundred 
in which St. Albans stands. 

With this description given to us by Ciesar, we need not 
be surprised at finding the British fortified area inclosing 
the town of St. Albans, the neighbouring common and 
numerous farms on three sides, being about twelve times 
the size of the well-walled Roman camp on the other side 
of the river.' Except at the "Beech Bottom" already 
described, the British ditch has very much been filled up, 
and its space reclaimed for the purposes of agriculture ; and 
the yearly ploughing has given it an appearance of a natural 
depression in the ground. But here and there we find 

> Ben. Oall. lib. t. o. xxL qauiw in tiis TetnaU Umiuiienta, toL L 

■ A pliD of the Ronun dtj "T«roI*- pL 8, wbere rnanj TMtigw m (bown 

miuto," token b; Stuksley in 17S1, bu th*t We rabBeqaentlj digappored. 

bmn Mtgnnd bj Ute Bocirtr of Antt 
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traces of art sufficiently clear to enable us to follow the line 
of work on the map. From the west end of "Beech 
Bottom," it meets the river Ver, opposite to St. Michael's 
Church : this is its north-west limit Its south-easteni side 
begins at Sopwell Mills, on the same river, passing by Ciunp 
House. It then turns to the north, crosses the Hatfield 
fioad, and joins the northern end of " Beech Bottom " at the 
Sandridge Road. But this last portion was that whidi, from 
want of foot-paths, I was least able to trace with satisfaction. 
The fields on the side of the river Ver have evidently once 
been under water, as described by Ciesar, and would be so 
again if the channel of the river were neglected ; but they 
were probably, by the help of art, covered with a greater 
depth of water than would naturally rest there : and the 
places where the river now falls, and is used to turn mills, 
are probably the spots where the British threw their banks 
across it, to deepen the marshes and strengthen their town. 

Of the succession of ponds which we are thus making by 
conjecture, the upper one was long kept up by the Abbots 
of St. Albans, for the sake of the fish. But the town, on 
this side, was not fortified by its marshes only. The steep 
fall in the ground tells us that there was once a bank raised 
between the town and the river. 

The accompanying map, copied from the Ordnance 
Survey, will best explain what has been said above. And, 
if it be granted that we have here correctly traced the 
boondaries of the town of Cassirelaunus, it will follow, that 
no work of the hand of man in the British Isles can boast of 
greater antiquity than the ditch called the " Beech Bottom." 
It is the only one that can be shown to have been made 
before Ciesar landed on our shores. After the place had 
been conquered by the Romans it can never have been 
worth while even to keep the entrenchment in repair. 
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OH THE POETEAITB OF EDWAKD PRINCE OF WALES (AFTEE- 
WARDB EDWARD T.) AND HIS SISTERS IN THE EAST WIN- 
DOW OF UTILE MALVERN CHURCH, WOECESTEBSHIEE. 

By Bottom) OLDFIBLD, P.B.A., Fdlow Of VorrartnColUce, Oxtni. 

Few exhibitions have lately taken place of greater archaeo- 
logical and artistic interest than that which, by the kindness 
of Mrs. Charles Winston, the Institute was enabled to open to 
the public in March and April, 1865. The series of fac-simile 
drawings from windows of the medissral and cinquecentist 
periods, traced and coloured by the lamented author of 
" Hints on Glass-Painting " with a fidelity and skiU rarely, if 
ever, equalled, formed collectively an illustrated synopsis of 
the histoiy of an Art which no one in this country, it may 
safely be asserted, had ever studied more deeply, or in a 
healthier critical spirit The Council of the ArundcJ Society, 
sympathising with the desire to render such a collection 
available for general instruction, placed gratuitously at the 
disposal of the Institute sufficient space in the apartments 
of that Society for the display of die most important and 
typical specimens of the drawings, arranged in the chrono- 
logical sequence of the original windows. A learned and 
eloquent lecture, delivered by Mr. T. Gambier Parry on the 
31st of March, and afterwards published in the "Ecclesio- 
logist" (Ko. CLSTiiJ.), showed the value of the materials which 
Mr. Winston's labours had collected, as illastrations of Art. 
The archseologist, however, might have found in the subjects 
represented in the windows as much of curiosity and interest 
as the technical execution of the windows themselves pre* 
sented to the artistic student. Christian hagiology, heraldry, 
mediaeval paleography, the progressive phases of costume, 
armour, architecture, and mechanical invention, were alike 
illustrated in the designs of those fragile, yet, if rightly pro- 
tected, most durable monuments, which our ancestors erected 
not merely for the gratification of the eye, but for histori- 
cal and religious teaching. I now propose to offer Afeyr 
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observations on two drawings in Mr. Winston's collection 
(shown on a reduced scale in the annexed woodcuts), which 
were made from the remains of a mutilated window in the 
diurch of Little Malyern, Worcestershire, and exactly repre- 
sent the original in dimension, colour, texture, and actual 
condition.' 

The neglected and half-mined building to which this" 
interesting monument belongs was formerly the church of 
a small Friorj or House of Benedictines, planted in the 
picturesque hillside which looks eastward over the rich vale 
of the Severn, and lies just below the ancient encampment, 
crowning the height now known as the " Herefordshire 
Beacon/^ The House itself was, like the older and larger 
Priory at Great Malvern, an offshoot of the Benedictine 
establishment at Worcester, having been founded a.d. 1171 
by Brothers ■ Jocelin and Edred, to extend rehgion and 
civUization to the wilds of Malvern Chase.' In the lapse of 
three hundred years, however, the church and residences of the 
monks had fallen into decay ; and from documents yet extant 
it appears that the discipline of the brotherhood was little 
less dilapidated. In 1476, John Alcock, a man of ability, 
learning, and character, was translated to the Bishopric of 
Worcester, which he occupied till 1486, when he was pro- 
moted to another see^ During his episcopate at Worcester 
he rebuilt the church of Little Malvern, dedicating it anew 
to St. Mary, St Giles, and St John the Evangel^t. The 

> It ia with ragnt that I <ail Bttentlan Even mtbont that auUiorlty, tba 
t«*n«rroimthapilntedOat«lagueofMr. alighteat reBection might bava ^own 
Winaton'a Diawiun which waa brought him, that if ons of tht Sgnras wera " tba 
ovt at th» tima of the Eihibitioii men- Princaaa KliKabetb, afiarworda Qaeea," 
tioDod is tba text ; but the reprodaotioii that ii, tha Prmceaa in her aaidenbood, 
of tba game eiror in the Hemoira lUua- her aoa Arthur could Dot hara baeo re- 
tntlTe of Qlan-Punting, latelj publiabed preaentad in the aame wiudow. 
b; Mr. Homy, forbidia me to leara it * A view of tha diurch, ahowiug the 
iinnotleod. The two dimwingi whieh form •xtarior of tha eait window, ii giren in 
'* ihjeot of the pieaent paper ara then Chambsra' Biitorj of Halreni, p. 102. 
bed aa followa :— > V. Whirtoa'a Anglia Sacra, toI. L p. 
. 226. Prince Arthur, Little HaWem 476 (AnnalcaBccl.WigOTnienai*). "Anno 
Chnmh, WoraeaterahiTe. mclxxi. Fundatua eat Prioratua 8. 
" SS7. The Prin oeaaaa, ditto. Tha .£ftidii Abbat'a parva Ualvemin a dno- 
PrincMa Blicibeth of Tork, aftarwarda bui tetribua, qui nati fuerant apud 
Qoean of Haur Til., and bar m- Betkefoida. Fiimni enun erat Ptior m. 
ten." Jocelinui, Seeundua Prior Edndua. Ha- 
lf the Editor of the Catalogue bad hitom religionia at regulam B. Benodioti 
Mccaa to the drawing numbered 320, he et conauetudinaa a capitulo Wigora. [no- 
mig^thaTe aeenat tMbad, In Ur.Win- ceperunt]." C£ a US. Chranicfa iatha 
aton'a haodwrltiDg; — Cotton Oolleetion [Calig. A, x], dted bj 

"Edward P. ofWalea,e1daataonofEd. Naah,Tol. ii p. 110. 
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year in which this work was completed doea aot appear to 
be exactly recorded ; but evidence exists, from which it 
may with tolerable confidence be inferred, and which, as the 
date is of importance in determining some of the { 
represented in the window, may be briefly investigated. 

In the Appendix to the notice of Little Malvern, contained 
in Dr. Nash's "Collections for the History of Worcester- 
shire," various original documents are published, taken from 
the registers of the episcopal see, and illuatrating the history 
of the Priory. Amongst these is an instrument* from 
Alcock's Register {fol. 69, a), recording the resignation of 
the Prior's office by John Wyttesham on the 19th July, 1480, 
and the removal for divers misdemeanours, two days after, of 
the four brethren, John Myldenham, George Malverne, John 
I/edbury, and Walter Gloucestre, who were consigned to the 
charge of the Abbot of Gloucester, head of their order, for 
discipline and reformation. Afterwards follows a letter from 
the Bishop to Brother Henry Morton of Tewkesbury,' dated 
11th September, 1480, which recites the vacancy of the 
Priorate by the resignation of Wyttesham, the incompetency 
of the monks by reason of their irregularities to elect a suc- 
cessor,' and the consequent lapse of the nomination to himself,' 
and then proceeds to appoint Morton to the vacant office. la 
this letter Alcock describes himself as " fiindator et patronus 
Domus sive Prioratus Sancti Egidii Minoris Malverne ordinis 
Sancti Benedict! nostre Wigorn. dioceseoa," and nominates 
Morton "auctoiitate nostra ordinaria ac jure fundacionis et 
patronatus ejusdem." As, then, the title " fundator " does not 
occur in any of the charters or instruments of preceding 
Bishops of Worcester which are published in Nash's Ap- 
pendix, it might possibly be interpreted as referring to the 
rebuilding of the church by Alcock, and hence be thought 
to prove that event anterior to 11th September, 1480. 
But this conBtrnction is not tenable. The title used is not 
" fundator Ecclesiaj," but " fiindator Domus sive Prioratus ; " 
and the tutelage named is not that of the three saiuts to 
whom the church was dedicated by Alcock, but simply that 

* Natb, Tol. ii. p. 151. eonun dnnsiitai erimiomqua at azMWim 

■"PrnfectioPrioriaUiuoriiHalTBrae," mubtw mp«ni foarint, ftd etigaadum 

Ala. B«g., fol. 7^1 b; Nuh, toI. iL p. MlamPrioTeminlubilaaetiimiffioiaiitea.'' 

1S3. ' " Collatio, ■mhOio, 

Prioriiniudem Aiontiu at' 
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of St. Giles, the patron saint of the ancieDt Friory. More- 
over, the same right of appointing the Prior, which is here 
claimed by Alcock, amongst other grounds, "jure funda- 
tionis," had been equally, and withoukdispute, exercised "by 
his episcopal predecessors for three centuries previous, as 
appears from various documents published in this collection. 
We may therefore conclude that the title "fuadator et 
patronus," with the corresponding "jus fundationis et patro- 
natus," though not mentioned expressly in any known earlier 
deed, really belonged alike to all the Bishops of Worcester, 
as representatives of the parent establishment from which 
Little Malvern was originally founded, and of which it 
always continued a branch.^ In other words, no reference 
is therein intended to Alcock personally, and it is conse- 
quently in no way implied that the church had yet been 
rebuilt. 

But let us look a little further. It will be found, from the 
letter just cited, that though Morton was thereby nominated 
Prior, yet no successors were appointed to the four dis- 
charged monks. The explanation of this may not impro- 
bably be found in a later document in Nash's collection, of 
much importance to the present question." It is a letter 
in English from Alcock to the Prior and Brethren of Little 
Malvern, dated 22nd October, 1482, and contains the follow- 
ing passage : — '* For as moche as now by his [God's] grace 
and mercy I have bylded your Church, your place of your 
logyiig is sufficient repaireid, and as I suppose, a grete part 
of the dett of the seyde place be content." It then proceeds 
to order all the dismissed brethren, who "have byn this 
ii yeres yn worshippfiill and holye places," except " Dan " 
John Wyttesham, to return to their Priory, and there pursue 
such rules, and celebrate such masses, as thereby prescribed. 
Here, then, is the first positive limitation of a date before 
which the rebuilding of the church must have occurred. 
And that it occurred not long before may, in the first place, 
naturally be inferred from the word " now," and is, I think, 
further confirmed by the mention of the repairs of the 
*' logyng," and the order to the monks to return. For these 

* Pot the iatinikto rsUtion moint^ed tsniis.' R«g. 1, Dm. et Cap., fol. 9, b. 

betwMn Little Ha^am and Worceatar et fol. 40, a, 

PrioriM,aee particuTarljnchartaraetoat ■ Entitled "Littere diracL a Domino 

Id Naih, ToL ii. p. 165. "Curt* Simonii Epiaeopo Priori at Conrentui Hinori* 

EpiMopi mper fubjeotioDe Hinori* Hal- KlalTernie." Ifaab, toL U.jy,]^^,. 
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repairs would doubtless have been made during the absencCi 
or, in modem academical phrase, the " rustication," of the 
four delinquent brethren, who appear, from a subsequent 
document in Alcock'a" Register,' dated 19th October, 1484, 
to hare formed at that time, and therefore probably also in 
1480, the entire establishment at Little Malvern ; so that 
the house had been for a season altogether broken up. ,0n 
these grounds, therefore, the 19th July, 1480, and the 22nd 
October, 1482, may safely be assumed as the limits of the 
period within which the church was rebuilt 

At the east end of the chancel was erected a window of 
Perpendicular style, divided by muUions into sis vertical 
liglits, with four smaller lights of quatrefoil form in the 
tracery above. The whole was filled with painted glas^ 
trhich, on a system common in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
was arranged as a single composition, extending through all 
the openings of the window. Its treatment did not, indeed, 
exhibit that daring disregard of all external restraint which 
sometimes inspired the cinquecentist glass-painter to ignore 
altogether the intrusion of stone-work into his design, and 
continue the arms and legs of his figures through solid 
muUions, as if they were as permeable as the living wall 
between Pyramus and Thisbe.^ In each vertical light at 
Little Malvern was depicted upon a blue or red background 
a distinct architectural canopy, represented in white glass, 
with ornaments of yellow staining, and shadows of enamel 
brown j below which appeared, as it were in a niche, a 
figure or figures kneeling in prayer. By this arrangement 
the subject in each light was at once complete in itself, and 
yet, by its correspondence with those of adjoining lights, 
contributed to a larger composition ; — an admirable principle 
of design', which secured grandeur of scale, and breadth of 
general effect, without sacrlBcing that subordination of the 
decorative to the structural art, which, in all combinations of 

' Entitled "Acta in clecoioQe Frioris iil, Iziiz.); in one, datad ItilS, In tha 

Hlnona Malvema," and rslatiDg to the cutbodral kt Aucb (A. pi, IxxzL rcpro- 

qipomtmeut of a tucceator to Henry diioail io HintaonOlaaa-Painting, pj. 22); 

Morton in the Prtorate. Beg. Ala. fol. andinanothor,attributedto Jean Cotuin, 

137, b. 138 ; v. Nanh, toI. ii. p. 153. in S. Putrice at Rousn (t. Langloia, End 

• Ezwiplra of this may be aeea in a aur la Peinture lur Verre, pi. 3). The 

wiadow bj Jean Cousin, in tha Sainte n,me false prinoiple of compoaition ap- 

Cbapelle at Vincsnass (t. Lutayris, penra in the fl?in([aqgeli in ths east wia< 

Hixtoire da In P-inture sur Verm, pi. dow of St. Hargaret'a, We>tininit«r (t. 

Iix.) ; in one by Qermaia Michel, dated VetuitA MouucaenlA, voL iL pL zxvi.). 
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architecture with either sculpture or painting, is essputial to 
truth, harmony, and repose. Unhappily, the glaas which 
completed this symmetrical composition has fallen a sacrifice 
to the same long neglect which has caused the entire destruc- 
tion of the transepts, the two eide-chapels, and the sacristy 
of the church, and reduced the greater part of the nare to 
an .ivy-covered ruin.^ Of the two central and two outer 
panels of the window, all but a few fragments have perished ; 
' nor would it have been easy to identify the subject of the 
whole merely from the two pauels which remain. Fortu- 
nately, however, a detailed description of the entire design, 
written whilst the glass was still perfect, has been preserved 
among the manuscripts of Thomas Habington of Hinlip, 
now in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
This industrious topographer, who was born about A.D. 1560, 
having in early life engaged in a conspiracy for the rescue of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and afterwards been in some degree 
involved in the Gunpowder Plot, was pardoned by James I. on 
condition of never again quitting the county of Worcestershire. 
To the illustration of this extensive and not disagreeable prison 
he aclTordingly devoted the remainder of a life prolonged to 
the age of eighty-seven. His papers, transcribed by bis 
son William, the poet and historian, and bequeathed by 
Bishop Lyttelton, in 1768, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
have been largely used by subsequent writers, not nlwa}'s 
with due acknowledgment. The description of the Little 
Malvern window was first published by Stevens, in his 
Additions to Dugdale's " Monasticon," * but is there said to 
liave been communicated by Mr. Canning of Foxcote, with- 
out any mention of Habington's name. Dr. Nash in his 
History of the County," and the editors of the last edition of 
the " Monasticon," * republish the description, with proper 
commemoration of the original author, but in a modernized, 
incomplete, and even incorrect form. The reader is there- 
fore here presented with Habington's ipsissima verba'' : — 

* SeenIetteTaddrsBBsdto tbeladltnts Loud., HS., So. cxiiii. CL Dr. Pnt. 
In Maj, 1814, by the Ut« Bst. Thomu tintoD's lai^ colIeotiDna for the hiitoiy 
Deaii,P«rpetuilCur»t«orLittlaHalTeni, of tb&C county, prMsrvad to tba itioe 
and published in ths flnt Toluioe of ibia tibtuy, vol. zziiL For this tmucript 
Jounia], p. 2S0, frcm Habingtoo'i papcra, and for die 

Tol. L p. SfS. rafarencea ta Pnttintan, M well aa for 

* Vol. iL p. 142. the infonaaliOD given Id the t«zt on the 

* Vol. It. p. US. prcaent ctKidition of the window, I am 
indebted to the UndnMi of mj friend 
Mr. Waj. I I :A.OOgR.- 
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" In the east window of the Quyre, consjstinge of syx 
lofty panes, theare is paynted, in the middest and worthiest 
of them, Edward the fonrthe in a robe of Ermynes, wearinge 
hys ryghtefull imperiatl crowne, yet purchased anewe with 
divers blouddy Battelles ; and, in the next pane, bis Queene 
with the lyke diadem, beeinge theareto strangly advanced, 
thoughe her lyfe dyd rather weare a thorny crowne of dia- 
contentmentes and extreeme af&ictions. In the pane behind 
the kinge was hya ealdest sonne the Frynce, after Edward 
the fyfte, thoughe the Crowne horeringe over hya heade 
neaver covered it ; hia aurcoat was heere Azure, and hya 
robe Gules turned downe and lyned with Ermine, and on his 
heade a Princes Crowne : and in the last pane of that syde 
his brother Richard Buke of Yorcke, his aurcoate Gules and 
bis robe Asure turned downe Ermine, and one roe to the 
foote of the same, bavinge on bys heade a Dukes crowne ; 
but tbease aona beeinge botbe murdered by theyre unna- 
turall unckell, thoughe loainge with theyre lyfes theyre 
earthly crownes, have, I bope, by tbeyre innocent deathes 
gayned eteruall crownes in heaven. In the pane behind 
the Queene was theyre ealdeat daughter the Lady Elizabeth 
as the onely braunohe from whom (after her brothers so cut 
of from the tree of lyfe) shoulde springe all tbe kinges of 
England and Scotland ; behind, her systera, of whom 
remaynetbe as now no issue. In the last pane of all was 
John Alcocke, Bishop of Worcester, kneelinge as tbease and 
prayinge for them all. In the highest closure of this win- 
dowe, beeinge devyded into foure panes, was, in the prin- 
cipal! and myddest of them, France and England quarterly, 
and, over, an Imperiall crowne supported with towe Angels 
argent winged Or, and belowe wiUi towe Lyons Or. In 
the next pane the Queenea Armes consystinge of six 
peeces ;" 1. A lyon rampant, the coullers faded ; 2. 
Quarterly Gulea and Vert," on the Gules a Star ' Argent, 
on the vert a floure de lyze Or ;^ 3. Barry a lyon rampant, 

■ Id the mtrtpii ii written, appftretitly ths Qusen'i anaa in the window ngrMi 
tn A eontempOTan liuid — "1. Houosjre aiactlj with thou giTen in Sandfbrd 
daLT0ni!t.(bluik);3.(bkDk);SrPBi;iie (Qenralog. Biit, pp. S71, 107), fhim her 
de U Hwdie; G. (huiikji e. WTdTale leal, and in Wiltement (Regal Henldiy, 
B«rle RiTen. p. 47, pi. ii.)i f>^Qt a manuacript in tho 

• •' Azun,' Dr. Pnttioton's H3. College uf Amu, in nhieh the emblaaon- 

) " Rather a 8uD ; " PistUnton. meot u apparentl; taken from aoms 

■ pTsttiDtoo notice! the " aaure aemfc painted glaia fonnerl; in Weetminatar 
of floun de Iji." What now temaini of Abbey. , , .A.COt^lC 
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the coullers faded ; 4 and 5, so broaken as not to be biased; 
€. Argent, a Fesse and Quarter Oules, supported ^th 
Angells as before, and over all a royall Diadem. Next 
pane behind the kinges Armes veare the FriDcea, heeinge 
Quarterly Fraunce and England supported with Angells 
and Lyons, like the Kinges ; on the sheild a Labell of three 
Argent, and over all on a Cap of Maintenance Argent 
turned up Ermine a Princes Crowne. In the pane behind 
the Queenea Armes, Argent, on a fesse, between three Cockes 
heades erazed Sables combes and bills Gules, a Bishops Miter 
Or ; the coate supported with Angells like the others, and 
over all a Bishops Miter.' In the syzt and southe pane of 
this windowe, belowe, is Checkie Or and Azure.* In the 
lowest skyrt of thya windowe is wrytten, — Orate pro anima 
Johaais Alcock Episcopi Wigomiensis, qui de nouo banc 
Ecclesiam Sanctorum Dei Genitricis et S^ Egidii et S^ 
Johannis EuangelistsB edificavit, quondam Cancellarii 
AnglisQ et Presideutis Concilii Edouardi S^is Quarti 
primo Kegni." 

In this description let us first notice tbe subjects of the 
two vertical lights or " panes," which have been, excepting 
a few slight mutilations, preserved entire ; afterwards, those 
of the four which have almost as completely perished. 

The second from the left represents the ill-fated Prince 
Edward, who, at the period here assigned for the erection of 
the window, was in tus twelfth year, having been bom on 
the 4th November, 1470. His face, as delineated in Mr. 
Winston's drawing," might be thought above that age ; but 
his figure, when compared with the Lady (or, as we now say, 
the Princess) Elizabeth, who kneels beside a desk on 
the same level with himself duly indicates his early youth ; 
for she, who was then sixteen or seventeen, appears about 
three or four inches taller than her brother. Upon the 
costume of the Prince one observation only is needed, 
arising from the woodcut being without colour ; — namely, 

* Id the muglD, "Alcocka Bfihopp of nected aitlier with Edmrd IV. or with 

Wormitw." Biihop Alcook, hM aerar, it ia beUned, 

' In tha margin, " Waran." Dogdals, been eipUioed. 

who hu preaerred drawing! of the hertJdio ■ Ad acknowledgment Ii bare dae to 

bearings in the window (Cliurch Kotea, theliberalitjofUra. Charlat Winatou, for 

taken Jul;, 1S43, H3. Ajhco. Hua., F. 1, pamltting the u»e of the woodcut repre- 

p. I3S), Mts out thia coat aa "chackj Or eenliug the Prinoa, which ^e eanaM to 

and Ature, a feoi Onlea." How the f^il; be prepared for tha aeoond edition of the 

of Waranne, to which Habington appaan Hinta on Olaat-Paintbg, and whiok will 
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the veil, with two kerchiefs or wings, which procured for it 
the popular name of a " butterfly.' By an almost ironical 
caprice of fortune, thia latter Tariety, which to our eyes 
appears the very symbol of mediseral formalism, has, in a 
land of revolutions, survived institutions of fitr greater 
importance, and perhaps not inferior value ; for with little 
change in form or dimension the butterfly still airs his wings 
over the heads of the peasant-women of Normandy. Towards 
the close of Edward's reign, and in that of Richard III., 
another modification of the steeple type ia sometimes found 
in the form of a caul of gold net or embroidered lineu, 
closely wound round the hair, and shaping it into a short 
cylinder, which genu'ally stands out almost horizontally 
behind, and is covered with a floating gauze veil. This 
appears to have been the head-attire of Anne, Queen of 
Richard III., and some other ladies of the Nevill family, 
represented in the Warwick or Rowse Roll, preserved in the 
College of Arms." It is more clearly shown in the brass of 
Lady Say, in Broxboum Church, Herts, dated 1473," and 
in another brass at Iselham, Cambridgeshire, representing 
Sir Thomas Peyton (who died in 1484) between his two 
wives, each attired in this fashion.' 

Now the portrait of Princess Elizabeth in the Little 
Malvern window exhibits one of the latest representations 
of the horned tire which still remain. The head being seen 
nearly in profile, and the two horns brought close together, 
the type might not by itself be recognised ; but the illumi- 
nations in manuscripts of the fifteen^ century supply ample 
explanation of the arrangement intended. The upper edge 
of the two homa, which in the glass ia painted brown, and 
looks much like hair adorned with gold leaves and a jewelled 
brooch, is probably only a linen roll, for the same part is 
sometimes coloured ia manuscripts blue, pink, or green. A 
head-dress seen from the same poiut of view as this, and 
identical in form, occui's in an illumination in the British 
Museum, attributed to the time of Henry YI.' It is indeed 

"Tuit qua pins bellai «t jeauea ellu Tol.iLpL luiTiii.; WaUar's Uonommtal 

■OD^ Bnsssi, pi. xh'. 

"Plus baultea ctsmlnaea elles odL" ' See Ootigh, toI. ii. pi. riv. Another 

' Sas the Warwick Koll, b; Jobn aiample, from an illuminated muiuicript 

Bowi of Qu/i CUfT, puhliahsd by in the BritisU Hiueum (Reg. 16, F. ii.], is 

Pickerin?, in a qnuto Tolume, London, publiahed in Pluicb^B British CoBtume, 

ISIE, nith UcamilM of the figarea. p. 218. 
* S«e Oough'a Sepolehr&I UDnumeiiti, ' MS. Reg. 15, E. ft Thia i« engraTSd 

TOL. XXII, 3 6' 
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only a Tariety, in more modest proportions, of the atately 
tire represented in Montfaucon, as worn more than half a 
century eariier by Isabella of Bavaria, Qaeen of Charles VI. 
of France.' Of this princess it is related (the reader may 
believe it or not) that a door in the palace of Vincennes had 
to be enlarged to allow her to pass through ; though it is 
micertain -whether the obstruction was caused by a homed 
or a chimney tire, as she appears with the latter in an 
illumination representing the celebrated and fatal masque- 
rade of Charles YI., in a manuscript of Froissart of tbe 
fifteenth century.* 

The head-dresses of the younger princesses in the window, 
of which the second only is fully preserved, must, I think, be 
considered varieties of the type mentioned as the latest 
modification of the steeple. They differ from those of Lady 
Say and the two Ladies Peyton, in not standing out hori- 
zontally, but rising upwards, like truncated " chimneys," as 
well as in not being enveloped in the large Seating veil. In 
lieu of this veil is seen, at the back of the second sister's 
head, what might possibly be taken for a stream of golden 
hair escaping through the top of tbe structure. I know of 
no example, however^ of hfur brought through a cylinder or 
steeple-tire, thoiigh it was occasionally passed through 
another kind of tire, which consisted of a simple annular roll 
of cloth or other material, encircling the head, something 
like an ancient Greek fiirpa} The head-dress of this 
princess is more probably meant to be decorated with a 
yellow pendent kerchief, and may be compared to one pub- 
lished by Strutt, from a manuscript in the British Museum, 
though it is smaller in dimension and quieter in arrange- 
ment.* 

Of the four other vertical lights in the window, the two 
central contained the portraits of Edward IV; and his 
Queen, doubtless kneeling, like their children, beside desks. 
Of the King's figure there are now no remains ; of Eliza- 
beth's, only a few scattered and doubtful fragments.' It is 

in Sinii^a DiaiMi Hid Habits, pL cziz., Hr. Shaw, Dr««Mi txA DeconUoai, 

and in Pluicbd, p. 198. vel. ii. pi. 01. 

■UonamaiudelaHoiurobienBticaue, * V. an illuatration in Ur. FairhoU'* 

voL iii p. 103, pL zxt. The liead-dren Coitume in England, p. IBfl. 

iUiKTeanrmountodbjaarown. • H3. HuL 1378; StroU, pi. eu*. 

< BriL Hiu. MS. R^. 18, R iL Tbia fip. 6. 

tUuminatiDi) ia pnbliiEad in coloutB \>j ' Ur. Daan, in the letter referred, to in 
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to be observed that Habiogtoii, whose description deriveB 
■a quaint and interesting freshness from the intermixture of 
moral reflections and personal sympathies with the dryer 
details of heraldry, is careful to speak of Edward's " ryghte- 
full " crown ; and takes note of " the Lady Elizabeth as the 
onely braunche fi'om whom should springe all the Kioges of 
England and Scotland." So good an antiquary and genea- 
logist was doubtless aware that the legitimate representation 
of Edward III. lay in the House of York, not in that of 
Lancaster ; and therefore even after the union of the Roses 
by the marriage of Henry VH., he points out that the 
Queen, rather than her husband, was the true ancestor from 
whom both Tudors and Stuarts derived their crowns. 

The outer light on the left, which represented the Duke 
of York, has entirety perished. Of that on the right, how- 
ever, where the donor was himself introduced, some remains 
are still preserved, which are thus described in a memo- 
randum di'awn up for me by Mr, Albert Way, from obser- 
vations formerly made in the church : — 

" There are considerable portions of a figure vested in 
pontificals ; the chasuble is of violet colour, with a rich 
orfiray ; the alb has likewise an elaborate parura ; a crozier 
is seen borne on the lefl ; and in the right hand there is a 
book, and a chain to which is appended a singular padlocl^ 
the device, possibly, of Edward IV., but the falcon usually 
found in combination with the favourite badge of the House 
of York, the fetterlock, is here wanting. This mutilated 
figure, in such sumptuous costume, may hare been that of 
the Chancellor prelate, founder of the church, whose arms 
were subsequently taken as those of the Friory, and who 
may have been here represented as bearing the badge of his 
royal patron." 

The glass in the small quatrefoU hghta above has been 
more foitunate than most of that below ; for all the achieve- 
ments, except the Queen's, remain as blazoned by Habing- 
ton. The only point for note in this part of his description 
is the introduction of the "Imperial," or double-arched, 
crown, which is also mentioned aa worn both by the King 

ftprsTioui Doti, ipaaka of ths " fignrs of It may, therefore, be eulpected tiikt Uc 

the QaMn' at "Daerlj perfect "m ISli; Deui mutook the figure of the Priaoen 

bat thii it ftt nrUnoe both with til the Elizabeth in the kdjoining light for that 

pobliihad&uthoridei,aadwith Ur.Waj'i oftheQaeen. 

tttj careful not**, ttiMU in that year. i i ' ^iC^O^^IC 
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and Queen in the two lost portraits in the lower lights. 
Edward IV. is the first of our sovereigns on whose seal this 
crown occui-s, though it is not found upon the coins of any 
King prior to Henry VII. In the Archiepiscopal liibrary at 
Liuubeth is a manuscript with a highly interesting illumina- 
tion, representing Earl Rivers, (the accomplished brother of 
the former Elizabeth Widville, now " strangely advanced " 
to the throne,) and a person supposed (o be Cazton the 
printer, presenting a book to the King and Queen in the 
midst of their court ; and in this illumination both Edward 
and Elizabeth wear imperial crowns.^ Richard III. has a 
similar crown in the Warwick Roll, as well as in another 
illuminated manuscript, also irom the hand of John Rowse, 
of Ouy's Cliff, now in the Cottonian collection ; ^ and it 
was doubtless such a crown which the usurper carried into 
the field at Boswortb, and which was picked up by Iiord 
Stanley, and placed on the head of Richmond. 

It is said in tho notes to the last edition of Dugdale's 
"Monasticon,"' that no trace exists of the inscription at 
the foot of the window, — an incorrect assertion, as appears 
from the following note by Mr. Way : — " Of the inscription 
at the foot of the window there remain in the first hght 
the words 'banc eccli'am suis;' in the second — ' Wygo... 
hui' Mon' q' de novo;' of the inscribed band in the third 
light no portion exists ; in the fourth may be read — ' Dei 
genit' Marie S'ci egidii et S'ci Job'is evag...' If these 
fragments are now in their original position, it is impossible 
to reconcile them with the inscription as copied by Habing- 
ton, and hardly possible, eron if we reject Habington's 
version, to eipUin how ' banc ecclesiam * could have pre- 
ceded 'qui de novo.' It is therefore more probable that 
the fragments have been accidentally misplaced ; and as 
there are also two or three words remaining on the glass 
which are omitted by Habington, it must be concluded 
either that he could not exactly decypher the whole when 
IB situ, or that his son did not fully and correctly transcribe 
his notes. It may perhaps, then, be allowed to submit the 

■ Gat HSS. BibL Lambcthaiio, cclzr. tute in ISfll. 

An engraving of this iUamiDftlian fartni ' Jul. E. ir., the pedigrM of the Bmu- 
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following conjectural restoration and division^ arrange- 
ment of the inscription, printing in Italics the words 
actually remaining in the window which are omitted by 
Habington, and in brackets those which are here hypo- 
thetically suggested to complete the sense. The abbrevia- 
tions may be passed over, to avoid needless complexity. 
In the first light might have originally been — ' Orate pro 
animft Johannis Alcock Episcopi ; ' in the second — ' Wy- 
gomiensis, {^fundatoris'] kujus Motiasterii, qui de novo ; ' in 
the third — * banc ecclesiam suis [sumptibus'in honorem] Sanc- 
torum ; ' in the fourth — ' Dei genitricis Maris, Sancti Egidii, 
et Sancti Johannis Evangelistie ; ' in the fifth — ' edificavit, 
quondam Cancellarii AnglisB, et Prsesidentis ; ' and in the 
sixth — ' Concilii Kdouardi Regis Quarti, prime Regni.' In 
tiiis restoration the least possible variation is made from 
Habington's version ; but if flaws in his accuracy are once 
admitted (as cannot indeed be avoided), it may be further 
doubted, whether the words ' pro animfi ' should not rather 
have been rendered 'pro bono statu," the phrase usually 
employed in referring to persons still living." ' 

Passing now from the glass-paintings to the persons repre- 
sented in them, it may be asked who were the four 
princesses whose portnuts are before ua 1 The King and 
Queen had in all seven daughters, — Elizabeth, Mary, Cecily, 
Margaret, Anne, Eatherine, and Bridget. Sufficient reason 
must therefore be found for the omission of three from 
the window. Now Margaret, who was bom on the 19tb 
of April, 1472, died on the 11th of the following December, 
nearly ten years before the completion of ^e restored 
church; she was therefore of course not here portrayed. 
Mary, who by an unaccountable error is placed by Wil- 
liam Habington,^ Speed,* and Sandford,' (though not by 
Carte,") fifth in the list, appears from indisputable evi- 
dence to have been the second, having been bom in August, 
either 1466 or 1467.^ She died on the 23rd of May, 1482 ; 

' HtbbgtonhMbimBeirrecorded, tlut 
in another window erected b; the tame 
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and as the church is not proved to have been finished till 
the 22nd of October in that year, and the glass-paintings 
would probably be the latest work executed, we are justified 
in conjecturing her to be excluded from the window, as do 
longer living. Of the remaining five sisters, who all survived 
their father, Bridget may most naturally be the one omitted, 
having been born only on the 10th of November, 1480. A 
writer of the last century, in describing a similar window, 
which will presently be noticed, representing also the family 
of Edward IV., c(Jn8idera that Bridget was not there intro- 
duced, because " she early became a nun at Dartford." ^ A 
very insufficient reason ; for neither could the Princess in 
her second year have already taken the veil, nor, if she had, 
need this have deprived her of the honours of portraiture in 
a family monument." We may better explain her absence 
in the window at Little Malvern simply on the ground of 
her tender age, which did not admit of her appearing with 
propriety amongst the kneeling group. 

The subjects of our window-light are thus reduced to 
Elizabeth, Cecily, Anne, and Eatherine. The history of the 
future Queen of Henry VII. is sufficiently familiar ; ' and all 
that is known of her sisters has been so fully and carefully 
related by Mrs. Everett Green in her " Lives of the Princesses 
of England," as to need no repetition here. It only remains to 
distinguish, if possible, the several portraits. That of Eliza- 
beth admits of no question ; for the others, we have no safer 
guide than apparent age. It is true that one, Cecily, had 
die reputation of superiority in outward attractions ; for Sir 
Thomas More, in his history of the years 14S3-4, written 
in 1513, distinguishes her, in his enumeration of Edward's 
daughters, by the words, " not so fortunate as fair." " But 
to discriminate the degrees of beauty in the three younger 

under 1167 ; but Sir Frederick Madden mtiifaetorUj thtt Bridget did not pro- 
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damsels depicted at Little Malreni, would demand the skill 
of the Shepherd of Mount Ida. A more diffident critic in 
such subjects may content himself with saying, that the 
oldest appears to be the one whose figure is seen kneeling 
immediately behind Elizabeth, with the head-dress and 
kerchief already described. This may therefore be assumed 
as Cecily, then in her thirteenth year. The next, Anne, who 
was in her seventh year, is probably the one whose head 
appears further to the right, with an attire similar to Cecily's, 
except that no kerchief is Tisible. The youngest, Katherine, 
who was at least three years old, and probably more, shows 
only her fece, between her two eldest sisters.' 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the countenances of the 
two youngest princesses, like that of their brother, indicate 
greater age than accords with the chronology here laid 
down. But the true expression of youthfulness required a 
pictorial skill beyond the reach of the ancient glass-painter. 
In that graceful and interesting subject, common in the 
windows of the fourteenth and fifleenth centuries — " Saint 
Amie teaching the Blessed Virgin to read " — the features of 
Mary are generally too womaiJy for her age. Even in an 
artistic sphere of higher pretension, the fresco and distemper 
painting of contemporary Italy, a similar defect often appears. 
Lord Lindsay, indeed, observes that "the delineation of 
childhood was one of the latest triumphs of Art,"* and Mr. 
Ruskin, in his notice of a youthful figure of the Yiigin 
painted by Giotto, seems to assent to this opinion.' 

It is hardly necessary to point out the interest of a 
strictly contemporary portrait of the unfortunate Prince 
Edward. Two others only exist, as far as I am aware, and 
of these one only is now complete. This is to be found in 
the illumination already referred to, in the manuscript of the 
Lambeth Library, where the Prince is introduced standing 
beside the King and Queen. His figure there appears 
even younger than in the window at Little Malvern ; and if 

■ Thesxactemofherbirtiiisankiiowii, 1478. Thu ooutnct, liks thoif wbloh 
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the illumiiiatioii represents, aa is commonly supposed, the 
presentatioD to Edward IV. of the " Dictes and ^yinges of 
the Philosophers," — a book translated from the French by 
Lord Rivers, and printed by Caxton in 1477, the Prince is 
probably meant to be delineated at about seven years 
of age. 

The other contemporary, but now incomplete, portrait of 
Edward forms part of a large and splendid window, which 
in its original state comprehended a great variety of 
subjects, and, amongst them, a similar family group to that 
depicted at Little Malvern. This window occupies the 
north end of the western transept of Canterbury Cathedral, 
overlooking the " Martyrdom," and is fully described by 
GosUing,^ though no engraving of it has, I believe, ever been 
published. It is divided vertically into seven Hghts, across 
which are carried three horizontal ranges of continuous 
subjects, one above another. The middle or principal range 
represents Edward IV. and his Queen, their two sous, and 
five daughters, kneeling on eacli side of a crucifix, which 
formerly filled the central compartment of this range, hut is 
now destroyed. During the Puritan ravages in 1612 one 
Richard Culmer, commonly known as " Blue Dick," at some 
risk of his Qwn neck, demolished great part of the paintings 
in the window, including the central crucifix and all the 
figures of the higher and lower ranges, representing the 
Almighty, the Virgin Mary "in seven several glorious 
appearances," St. Thomas a Becket, and various other 
"Popish Stdnta"' He spared, however, the intereatiog, 
and fortunately not " idolatrous," figures of the royal House 
of York. But whether by an accidental flourish of his 
iconoclastic pike, or by mischance on some other occasion, 
the head of the Prince of Wales was unfortunately destroyed, 

* Op. Cit pp. 208-212, 32S-S16. It not Tenture Bo high." Ooitltng add^ 
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and had been, before Goatling's time, " replaced by the fair 
feco of a mitred saint" Edward's figure occupies a corre- 
spoadiug compartment to that at Little Malrern, the second 
m>m the left, between the Duke of York and the King, and 
is in a similar attitude, kneeling beside a desk with an open 
book. 

There remains, however, another portrait of the Prince, 
which, though not strictly contemporary, was certainly exe- 
cuted for, and possibly by, one who had seen him. It is one of 
four paintings on a screen outside the Choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, representing, on a soale somewhat less than 
life, Edward son of Henry VI., Edward IV., Edward V., 
and Henry VII. An inscription below commemorates Dr. 
OUver King, Canon of Wincbor, successively Secretary to all 
these royal persons, whose lineaments he gratefully desired 
to record for posterity. As this inscription mentions King's 
promotion to the Bishopric of Exeter in 1492, but not bis 
translation in 1495 to Bath and Wells, nor his death in 
1503, it must apparently have been executed during his 
episcopate at Exeter, that is, from nine to twelve years 
aher tie murder of Edward V. ; and with the inscription 
the paintings were obviously contemporary. There is, there- 
fore, hardly sufficient reason for rejecting the authenticity of 
the portrait simply from the lateness of its date, as Sir 
Samuel Meyrick was incUned to do;" though it must be 
admitted that the features of all the four heads, as published 
by Carter, have but little individuality. It is remarkable 
that above the figure of Edward is represented, as if in the 
air, the very "crowne hovei-inge over hya beade," which 
Habington erroneously introduces in his account of Little 
Malvern. We may thence, perhaps, conjecture that the 
passage already cited from that topographer was not written 
or corrected in presence of the window he was describing, 
but in his own study, where his memory betrayed him into a 
slight confusion between the Prince's portrait at Little Mal- 
vern and another which he had probably seen many years 
before at Windsor. 

Of Elizabeth of York before her marriage the only other 
known portrait is in the Canterbury window. She is there 
represented in the compartment next behind her mother, 

■ Sm tha test to Pkt« L of Cartar't Asoieat Punting ud Soalptun In Eng- 
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kneeling at a desk with an open book, just as at Little 
Alalvern. The likeness, however, hke Prince Edward's, is 
imperfect, for the original face has been replaced by that of 
another person. 

As Queen of Henry VII., we have various portraits of 
her, real or reputed. One of them, indeed, can be accepted 
as authoritative, the eflBgy on the well-known royal tomb in 
"Westminster Abbey, sculptured by Torrigiano. Two other 
queenly portraits, however, to which her name has been 
attached, require a passing notice, rather from the interest 
of the two monuments of bygone art in which they occur, 
than from any weight of evidence connecting them with 
EUzabeth. The first is in the curious historical tapestry in 
St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, a notice of which was communi- 
cated by Mr. Scharf to the Society of Antiquaries in 1856.' 
A letter from Mr. J. Gr. Nichols is published in Mr. Scharf's 
paper, in which it is suggested that the royal figures re- 
presented might be Henry VII. and Elizabeth, who were 
admitted as Brother and Sister of Trinity Guild at Coventry 
in 1499, a date doubtless according with the costumes, and 
with the general style of the tapestry. Mr. Scharf, how- 
ever, does not seem to adopt this suggestion ; and to me the 
balance of argument appears certainty in favour of the 
traditional belief, that the King and Queen intended are 
Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, who were admitted into 
the four united Guilds of Trinity, St Mary, St. John, and St. 
Catherine, in 1456, though this interpretation may involve 
the supposition that the artist committed the not very un- 
common anachronism of attiring his predecessors in the dress 
of his contemporaries. The second portrait is a kneeUng 
figure in a side light of the east window of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. This is stated, in the marginal inscription on an 
engpi^ving of the window published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1768, to be EUzabeth of York.* Mr. Winston, 
however, has justly argued, both from the figure of St. 
Catherine above the Queen, the pomegranate in an uppw 
light, and the artistic style of the glass, which he considers 
as late as 1526, tJiat the person intended is Catherine of 
Arragon," 

' Arahseologik, rol. uivl ^ 488. IVo ' Vetnata HooatneDU, vol. ii. pi xx»i. 

coloured plates of the principal BgDrea Ct the deMTipUve text to pi. ili., zlii., of 

>ra giveo by Ur. Shaw, Drewai and the namt Tolume, p. 7. 

DecoiBticini, vol. iL pi. <7, 4S. * Hinta on Qlus-Fkiutliig^ p. 180, not* 
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Several panel pictures exist, representing Elizabeth after 
ber marriage, but it is unnecessary here to ioTestigate their 
respective claims to authenticity. One, belonging to the 
Earl of Essex, is engraved by Loijge ;' and three othera are 
now to be seen in the National Portrait Kxhibitioo at South 
Kensington. These all represent the Queen, who lived till 
the 11th of February, 1503, in the gable-shaped head-dress 
of her later age. It would be difficult, however, to dis- 
tinguish irom any of her portraits that remarkable beauty 
which is spoken of by writers of her time, or even to identify 
the "fair hair" which is mentioned by Leland, and thus 
curiously referred to in a contemporary poem, entitled, "The 
Most Pleasant Song of the Lady Bessy," which was written 
by Humphrey Brereton, himself an actor in the scenes he 
describes/ When appealing to Lord Stanley to rise in 
favour of Richmond against her uncle Richard, and unable 
at first to persuade him — 

" Then from lier hekd the cast her attire. 
Her colour changed as pale aa lead. 
Her /oze, that shorn <u thegold win. 
She tair it of beaide her head.'' 

In the Canterbury window, if Gostling may be relied on, the 
fair locks were duly portrayed ; for he says that " the hair 
of all the five Princesses is golden ;" which implies that, 
though the face of Elizabeth was lost, her tresses remained. 
But I confess to 'some doubt whether the writer has not 
confounded the hair with part of the bead-gear, which is 
hardly likely to have differed much from the fashion of the 
time, as shown at Little Malvern. 

The window at Canterbury supplies us also with trust- 
worthy representations of the three younger sisters, originally 
identified by inscriptions underneath.* With them appears 
the Princess Mary : and if the justice of the argument be 
allowed, that she was omitted at Little Malvern owing to 
the window having been erected after her death on the 
23rd of May, 1482, we may accordingly conclude that the 
Canterbury window was anterior to that date. 

> llluitrioai PenoDBpet. toI, L pi. i- quxlitj of the perron; but tbete bsTt 

* Edited by Ur. Ha11i«eU, in tbe been broken, aad tie fnu^meuts int- 

Perc; Sodet; Publicationa, Tol zz. See properly |Ait together, vilh no design 

p. g. but to lill up the iseuudea." OoetUiig, 

» "Dnder each figure WM the n»nie and local. i , ;A>(^C»^IC 
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The only one of the younger sisters of whom any otheF 
likeness can now he cited is Anne, who maj^ied Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, the statesman and warrior 
of Henry VIIL's reign, and fether, by his second %ife, 
of the poet Surrey. An eflBgy of Anne is upon the high 
tomb, erected by her husband about 1513, at Framlinghfi-m 
in Suffolk." Miss Strickland also mentions " a contemporary 
portrait in oil colours at Norfolk House, there call^ 
Elizabeth of Yoi'k," but which she belieTes to represent the 
princess Anne/ 

Of Cecily, whose inferior fortune, in the eyes of Sir 
Thomas More, probably consisted in her marriages, the first 
to Viscount Wells, the second to Thomas Kymbe, and who 
died on the 24th of August, 1507, not eveo a sepulchral 
memorial remains. She was buried in the Abbey of Qiiarr, 
in the Isle of Wight ; but at the dissolution of ^e Monas- 
teries by Henry, the building and its monuments were alike 
destroyed.* 

A similar fate befell the monument of Csitherine, who 
married Sir William Courtenay, and styled herself on her 
seal, " Countess of Devon, daughterj sister, and aunt of 
Kings."* She died on the 15t£ of November, 1527, and 
Was buried in Tiverton Church ; but the chapel and tomb 
erected thete by her son Henry, Earl of Devon and Marquis 
of Exeter, was destroyed by the populace during the Eefor-' 
mation.* 

In modem times a representation of three of these royal 
ladies has appeared, ^hich is entitled to mebtion, though 



' A plate of this effljiy Is pnn in Uod in 1653, wbicli, kflBr lying dormiuit 

the UamorUla of tbe Howard FFUnilj-, neifljtbree CCDturiee, whr Tatelj reTJired 

printelr printed by Mr. Howttrd of in a collatefol, but ■trictly mtie, brueh 

Corby Ciwue, App. No. tL of this illustrious house. Edward Conr- 

' Livea of the Queens of England, tenaj died unmuiied in 16G6; and 

ToLiv.p. 6i (n.). HKbSngton's atatBiaent, that "of Klita- 

* Oreen'i Iiivea of the Frincewo, beth'i lystsn remaynethe aa now (Le. in 
vol lil. p. 13S. Charle* l.'a time,) no inne," was per- 

* This Bcal is engraved in Bandford, fectly oorreot. 

p. ST2. Catherine waa not itriotly ' Livea of the Prinoessea, vol. iv. p. 42. 

entitled to the rank of " Countess," as A monument remaiuH in the north aisle 

ber husband died before the Earldom of Colyton Church, DevonBbire, hi 

waa formally restored after tba attainder honor of Margaret Courtenay, a daugh- 

of his father. Hsr grandaou, the un- tar of the Princeia Oatbarine'a, who 

loTtunata Eldward Courtenay, waa at ODce died in early youth from swallowing a 

the lait descendant of Edward IV. ex- Esb-bone. Lywn's DeTOn. p. oocxixviL 

cept from his eldest daughter, the lost The aisle of the ohuroh is now called 



r of the aaeond oreatioa of Earls of " Choke-bone sjola." 

UevoD, and the first Earl ufUie third crea- ,, 
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unfortunately not to approval. Valentine Green, the mezzo* 
tinto engraver, published in 1792 a quarto Tolume called 
"Acta Historica Reginarum Anglis," consisting of illus* 
trationa, both in tetter-press and plates, of tWelrfi large 
prints from drawings by J. O. Hucki representing historical 
events in which Queens of England had been actively con'- 
cemed. One of these compositions exhibited " Elizabeth) 
Queen Donager of Edward IV., delivering up her son 
Richard Duke of York to Cardinal Bourchier, a.d. 1483 ; 
and in this the Princesses Elizabeth, Cecily, and Anne, were 
introduced attending their mother. Plate vi of Green's 
volume contains the heads of the :princii>al characters repre- 
sented in the large print; and the descriptive text states that 
the portraits of the three Princesses were taken" from the 
Little Malvern window, a drawing from which waa in the 
writer's possession. The design of reproducing the outward 
lineaments of the actors in English history from authentio 
monuments ccQ*tainIy deserves all praise ; but unhappily 
the execution of that design is in the present instance so 
defective, as altogether to destroy its value, and even convert 
it into a source of error.^ Not merely do tiie features of the 
young ladies in the plate present no resemblance to those in 
the window, but even their head-dresses are neither of 
Edward V.'a nor of any other historical period. The only 
explanation of this strange misuse of r^lly well-selected 
materials seems to be deducible from the following sentence 
in the introduction to the book ' : — " The costume of the 
different periods of our history has been atten(}ed to suffi- 
ciently to satisfy the antiquarian, without disgusting the 
artist ; but wherever the balance has been suffered to pre- 
ponderate in adjusting these matters, it faas mostly been on 
the side of the modern graces I " 

A few words of commemoration are due to the pious 
restorer of the Church at Little Malvern, and donor of the 
East window. In Bentham's " History of the Cathedral of 
Ely " is a short biographical notice of John Akock, as one of 
the bishops of that see.^ His earlier career, like that of so 
many other eminent mediseval prelates, wits divided between 

' lath* D*erul Mid intemtiDg woHc FUte for heroburvationFOQ thefraturea 

■Ireadj dud, the LiTM of tha FriacsMM of Anne Dacheu of Iforfolk. VvL It. 

of Engluid, the knthoreaa, who hod p. IS. 

probably aoTcr Men tha Little UalTsra * Acta Hutorica, p. 12. 

wiiidciir, appein to nlj on Qtmq'i * Second edition, p. 181-3. 
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diplomacy, law, politics, and divinity. After holding variotis 
offices, civil and ecclesiastical, he was created in 1472 
Bishop of Rochester and Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
in 1475 Lord Chancellor. In 1476 he was translated 
to Worcester, and in the latter part of Edward IV. 'a reign 
was Preceptor to the Prince of Wales, a post which he 
occupied when be dedicated the window containing his 
pupils portrait In March, 1486, Henry VII. re-appointed 
him Lord Chancellor ; but he soon aflcr resigned the Seals, 
and was translated in the same year to the Bishopric of Ely. 
Having discovered great irregularities in the Nunnery of St 
Radegund at Cambridge, he procured a patent for its disso- 
lution in 1497, and founded Jesus College in its place. 
Distinguished as an architect no less than as a scholar, he 
was appointed Comptroller of Works and Buildings under 
Henry VII., and both from official revenues, and his own 
private munificence, erected various edifices, but chiefiy in 
connection with his diocese. He died in 1500, and wag 
buried in the sumptuous chapel he had constructed for him- 
self at the east end of the north aisle of Ely Cathedral, where 
his monument though much defaced, may still be seen. 
Whether for the extent of hia acquirements, the singular 
sanctity of his character, or the activity and usefulness of his 
public life, he was apparently one of the most remarkable 
men of his age. A fulMength portrait of him, belonging to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, may now be seen in the National 
Portrait Exhibition. He is there represented kneeling, in 
full pontificals, with an open book btsfore him, and a scroU 
piously inscribed — " .Omnia mea tua sunt" 

It is now more than twenty years since an appeal from 
the late Incumbent of Little Malvern fortunately called the 
attention of the Honorary Secretary of the Institute both 
to the value and the ruinous condition of the church- 
window.'' Having obtained the permission of the parish autho- 
rities, Mr. Way with his own hands took down the glass in the 
two lights here described (a work of no small difficulty from 
the decay of the leading), and having first made a cartoon on 
the spot to fix the positions of the shattered fragments, he 
conveyed the whole to London. Mr. Winston, being then 
called in, made the admirable drawings which have supplied 

' See l!r. Dean's latter to tbelutitute rcfurred to in *. preMding note. 
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the foundation of the present notice, and Buperintended the 
reloading and repair of the gtaas by the late Messrs. Ward 
and Nixon, of Frith Street, Soho. In this latter operation 
no lost portion was allowed to be restored, except a few 
mere completions of pattern-work in the accessories ; those 
parts of the design to which no clue remained were filled 
up with unpainted glass. For these well-timed and dis- 
criminating repairs, as well as for the subsequent replace- 
ment of the two lights in their ancient site, archaeologists 
will learn with pleasure that they are indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Way. 
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EZXBAOTS FKOM ORIGINAL BECOBDB BBLATING TO THE 
BUBKUia OF LEPERS IN THE EEIGN OF EDWARD U. 

Ik the latter part of laat jew Ur. Bnrtt wu bo kind u to call mj atteo- 
tioQ to a detached roll, found among other articleB of rarious dates relating 
to the Channel lalandB, and deposited among the reeordi of the Court of 
Eicbequer. The membrane hai no date, but is apparently in bandiriitinff 
used in the reign of the first or eeooad Edward, and it pnrporta to be a 
finding of the jurats of the parish of St. Brelanl, in Jersey, of certain 
forfeitnres, fines, and casual revenaa of the Crown. One m tha entries 
runs as follows : — 

" Jtirati diount [ittegibhl leproant combostns foit prt^r [illegible] vt 
per confesaionem suam, Et habebat dictus leprosus in bonis molnlibus ad 
valorem do ivi. lib. turon. unde Drogo de Sancto Hellei{ioJ respondebit. 

" Petrus Turgis leproBUB combustus fuit simUitersed nulla bona habebat." 

The entries sog^at the inquiry whether leprosj, per $e, was treated as a 
capital crime in Jersey in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
under what law t flow did this record find its way into the English Exchequer 
at a time when the superior courts of England bad uo more direct juria- 
diotion than they now hare in matters of Crown law pertaining to thoae 
dismembered portions of the Duchy of Normandy } 

A subsequent search among the early Placlta rolls brought to light thg 
explanation of this document. 

It is matter of history that, in the reign of Edward II., complaints were 
mode to the King in Parliament of the proceedings of his officers and 
others in those islands, and great diasatisfacUon appears to have pretalled 
in them ; and that the King thereupon oommisuoned English Justices 
Itinerant to *isit them, armed with the usual powers of such justices as 
existing in the reigns of flenry III., Edward I., and Edward II. These 
proceediogs are extant on record in the office of appropriate deposit for such 
records in case of like commisuons executed within the realm, and thej 
are roferred to in the Parliament rolls of the same reign — 1 Rot. Pari., 
pp. 37S( 379, and 464. One of the bundles of proceedings of the Justices 
in Eyre in Jersey, dated 19th October, J7th Edwanl II. (a.D. 1323), 
contains, among the pleas of the erown, under the bead of " Indlctament* 
et presentationes," the following entries : — 

" St. Broelard' . . Rob. Patier, leprosus, rcetatus de seditions facta 
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ad liominea appoiaonaud' quod cogii[oTit]. Per quod oombiuttu fuit, eto. 
catalla ejtu x*i. lib. turoa. uode Drogo de Sanoto Elerio reip^ 

" Pelrua Tourgis leproaiu pro eod' oombiutuB, etc, Nkdla mnt eatallft, 
etc." 

It appeara, therefore, that tho ezeculton ,of these lepen bj burning was 
for an offence, equivalent to high treaeon, at that time generall; imputed 
to them throughout France and its dependent Qreat Fiefi, and on which the' 
eontemporarj annalisti afford abundant information. The annaliat of St. 
Erroul, anno 1321, tell* ub that — ■' Leproai fuenmt combuati fer^ per tolum 
regnum Fraacite propter potiones quas compoauerant pro interfectione 
uairersi populi, et plures ipsorum atermioati."' These annals are appended 
to the late edition of Ordericus Vitalia, Historia, toI. t. pp. 169, 170. 
Paria, 1856. 

The official evidence ia among the printed " Ordonnancea" of the King! 
of France, in the reigns of Philip V. and his aucceasor, vol. i. p. 814 (anno 
1321); vol. U. p. 481 (eod' anno]; and in laambert'a R£cueil des Anoiennea 
Lota Franc., Toi. iii. pp. 285, 287. The recital in these ordinances shows 
an earlier one of the date of 1320, which has not been printed, if indeed it 
be now eitant. 

Some of the annalists, as William de Nangis and the Chronicle of St. 
Denya, enter with some detail into the facta of this notable oonspimcj. It 
waa believed that the Mahometan powers in Spain, anxioua to prerent an 
impending crusade, had concerted with their Jewish aubjects a scheme for 
the general estermi nation of Christianit;. The Jews, being well aware 
of their own social position and unpopular character, found it inexpedient 
to take any immediate or ostensible part in the eieoution of this plan, and 
were supposed to hare engaged the lepera. then numerous in l£uropeao 
states, to effect their object. Absurd reports are handed down to us of 
general councils, or deliberative assemblies, of lepera. attended bj deputa- 
tiona from all the " Ijadreriea" of Europe, except thoae of England. They 
were told (aa it is aiud) that pwaons might be compounded for wells, 
fountains, and streams, which would either destroy those who drank the 
waters, or would make leprosy universal, and tiiua relieve the existing 
sufferers from the invidious and exclusive disgrace of this malady. A 
certain seigneur of Parthenay (Bpemay 1) is said to have written to t)ie 
King, to inform him that little satchels of mjsterioua mixtures had been 
tovnd on accused persons, of which he described tiie contents and had tested 
the poisonous nature. It is not easy to recognise anything of a very poisonous 
description in the specified ingredients, which chieBy consisted of hita and 
■craps of the limbs of the smaller reptiles, of human hair, blood, and other 
excretions, forming a mixture of the same sort aa the contenta of the 
witches' cauldron in Macbeth. 

As in the case of witch-proaecutiona nearer home, the confeaHons of the 
oriminals aeem to have been not uncommon ; but by what oieans those cou< 
fessious were obtained, or by whom they were proved on the trials, or 
whether leproay alone was confessed, we are not informed. 

The above Ordinances of the French kings purport to authoriae, or. 



tarn) implying an sdjoumai*nt.or di^ t« 
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sxpoit/aeto, to nttiff , the prMecution of the alleged offence in the sei^etiTyt 
and other local courts of the kingdom, as for high tretaon (lasta tnajftlat), 
and tbs puniBhment hj fire is enjoined. It is'true that no new laws pro- 
mulgated bj Philip of France could have had anj legal operation, aa such, 
in iglands that had long ceased to be part of French Normaodjr ; but the 
adoption of them in those islands would not be wholljr at Tarianee with tb« 
later usages of the local courts there. 

Neither Jersey nor Guernsey has erer possessed anj well-defined sjetem, 
or eren authoritatire teit-book, of crown law. The old Castumal of Nor- 
maDd; relates almost entirely to the feudal customs and civil procedure of 
the courts, and eren in such matters the copies in current use at this day 
are interspered with the edicts or later ordinances, of kings who had ceased 
to rule in the Channel Islands, . 

Tbose who are curious to learn the present state of crimiual jurisprudence 
in them, and the practice of the island judges of referring sometimes to 
English, and sometimes to French law, may gratify tliat curiosity by reading 
the eridenoe attached to tbe valuable Reports of Mr, Ellis and Mr, Bros, 
presented to the Queen in 1647 and 1848, 

Whether the deliberate selection of our King John as their preferable 
■OTereign was a proof of the sagacity or taste of the inhabitants, may be an 
open question ; but at all events our worthy fellow-subjects of that little 
groupe of isles have never failed to assert, and to secure for tbemselres, a 
very unusual share of whimsical autonomy not altogether satisfactory, at 
least to their Anglican creditors. 

In the ease before us, it is probable that the contemporaoeoua law of 
French Normandy would pretty correctly represent the law in force befors 
the separation ; and the Justices, who were sent to administer justice in the 
King's uame in Jersey and Guernsey by Edward II., might be justified ia 
eonaidering that, in burning lepers, they were executing the ancient lawe 
and CDstoniB of the islanders in conformity with the terms of their com- 
mission. It is certain that, in the trials before them, the peculiar local 
customs as to process and punishment, such as the " elameur da haro," th« 
paroefaial system of presentments, and the alternative offered to the prisoner, 
in cases of common assault, &o., of voluntary exile, were strictly adhered 
to. I do not know that punishment by burning in case of capital crimes 
has, even yet, been formally abrogated, though the "Jur^ Justiciars" 
will hardly be advised, or disposed, to revive it. 

The King's Justices returned to the officers of the crown the record of 
their proceedings, and the extracts, or escheats, of the fines and forfeitures 
accruing to the Crown. ' Hence the preservation of these documents among 
the ordinaty records of the Crown in the English Exchequer. 

The above extracts fnon tbe Iter Rolls are not the only entries in them 
that relate to leprosy. 

The designation of " leprosus " appended to the namea of partiea, 
prosecutors, or prisoners, is not uncommon in the pleadings, even in ordi- 
nary cases where the disease had no connection witli the subject of inquiry. 
Thus I find the following notices of indictments in the Guernsey Rolls of 
the same Iter. : — 

"Symon de Monte indictatus est qnia furaverat capam Ricardi Hoel, 
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A more ■iD^lu one is among the FlaciU Corona (" plocita Bpedn," m 
thej ar« umetimea c&lled), in Jeney, in 20 Sdirord 1, : — 

" Durandus del Anna, leprosua, indioUtur per inquintionem quod fragit 
faostium et fenestrain doroiu Robert! Faoegot et in ipsum insultnro fecit da 
nocte, et ipsum ad terram cablisTit : venit et lioo dedicera uon potutt. e( 
ipse in miaericordia de qua Batisfac[iat] rel tnsulam eioat. 

" Idem Durandui eitruit culteltum suum super Rodulpbum Lemere, et 
fecit ipsum <;Uiu[arq] bBr[o], et boo dedioere nou potuit. ideo ipse in 
misericordia. In for[isfacturKJ qui prius, 

*' Robertus Fauegot et conjuz ejua et filiastr' eonim indictati per 
inquis[itiunem] leprosorum, quod ipsi Terberaverant Durandum del Aune 
Teniunt et hoc dedicera noo potuenmt. 

" Ideo ipsi in miBericordia, Sad tamen quia idem Duraudus commuiiis 
malefactor eat et eontumeliosus perdonatur ei misericordia pet Justio 

In these entries of indictments and conTictionH we find "leprosus" used 
bj waj of mere " addition " [ha tbe lawjerS call it) to the name, in the 
same way in which a modern indictment Styles the defendant " labourer," 
" yeomao," "shoemaker," to., in order to identify the party namedi 
But no clerk of indictments at this day would think of using an aocideatol 
or personal peculiarity for that purpose, auch as " rogue," " heretic," or 
" cripple." This mode of designating a complainant or a defendant as a 
" leper" shows how the preralence of this malady, and the rarious sanitary 
and civil regulations or usages in connection with the aufferara, had made 
them a aort of dlstincr class of society, baling a social position similar (as 
Dr. Rock has reminded me) to that once occupied by the Lasari, or Lais- 
roni of South Italy, who are supposed to hare originally derived their 
name from tbe aame disorder^ 

The indictment of Fsnegot and his family for tbe assault on Dnraodns, 
the leper, purports to have originated in an inqueit of Uperi. I can find 
nothing to explain this strange expression. It seems incredible that any 
inquest of sworn lepers can have existed as a ragular process in Guernaey, 
and I am inclined to tbink that the language of tbe record imports only 
that an inquest bad been sworn touching offences oF, or upon, lepers. 
There is contemporaneous authority for the use of the word " leprosus " 
aa applied to one who had tbe caro or superiuleudence of lepers. (Ducange 
Gloss. T0«. "Leprosi.") It ia, however, possible that further examination 
of the Rolls might throw some tight on the expression, 

I am tempted to add a few remarks on the social and legal status of 
leprous patients at tbe date of tbe above record, but I will confine them 
within narrow limits. 

Among tbe valuable publications now in progress under the direction 
of Lord Bomilly, there is one lately issued, under the care of a very 
able and competent editor, called " Uonumenta Franciscan a," I cannot 
subscribe, without some qualification, to the general view, taken by tbe 
editor in his preface, of tbe stato of those who wero labouring under this 
malady at the period to which he refers. Mr. Brewer seems to think that 
leprosy had been made " penal " in itself ; that tbe leper was " deprived 
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ot all cItU righta ; " that rMtoration to health waa regarded aa inipoaaible, 
itts. ; and he refara to Hr. Hardy's excellent preface to the Cloae Kaiia, and 
to the regulatioDS of Bome English Laiar-boiues. 

Tbii itatemeDt appean to me far too itrong aa regards either England 
or France. The language of some of our earlieat teit-booka, aueh aa 
BractoD, Briton, and the anonymooi author of Fleta, maj seem to lend 
tome couuteoance to thia estimate of the legal diBabilitiea of those wbo 
were afflicted irith leprosy ; but I think that a mere careful examination of 
the actual practice, as recorded in the Placita Rolls of the thirteenth 
century, and of the Formularies of the same date irhich are extant in 
the Register of Writs and elsewhere, will teud to qualify the language of 
those Tonerable volumes, especially when we read them by the light of the 
eontemporaoeous early Custumals of neighbouring continental states, and of 
the proTisioDs of the Church and ita teachings, whieb had so marked an 
influence in the middle ages. 

We know that under the name of leprosj a large class of cntaneous dis- 
orders must hare been included. The old commentator on the writ '* de 
Leproso amoTendo," says truly, " mea sont dirers maneres des lepres.'' 
The writ itself prescribes as much care and caution in the inquiries made 
under it as, in those days, eould coDTeniently have been exercised. The 
powers under it were oonflned to cases where the disease waa rendered 
visible and notorious by those external symptoms of ulceration and putrea* 
ceoce which were then regarded as decisive of its infectious character, and 
where the patient had refused to confine himself to his own house, and 
persisted in frequenting public plaoea. The object was, I apprehend, to 
limit the writ to cases c^ real elephantiasis. Under such circumststices the 
inquisition was a matter of police as in other cases of public danger. The 
disabilities referred to by Bracton apply only to persons " extra com- 
munionem gentium positi," or (as the Cuatum^ of Normandy oalls them), 
" jug& et separ^ pour maladie de lepre," and who were then regarded aa 
■0 far secluded from the ordinary transactions and business of life, aa the 
interests of third parties, aa well aa their own, rendered necessary or 
prudent. Tliere was no forfeiture of property, but rather a sequesti*. 
Uon of it. The Cuatumal of Hainault' ia, perhaps, one of the most 
stringent and remarkable to be found. A sort of funeral service waa per- 
formed on the leper's aectusion ; a heriot, or " beat beast " was paid to 
his lord, and he became dead in law, as a monk after profesuoo, but 
subject to restoration to ordinary cif il righta in the event of a cure. Cdb* 
toms of the same character are also to be found in the early bistorj 
of Bretagne. The exclusion from personal appearance in the conduct or 
defence of suits looks like a privilege rather than a penalty, for our ancient 
common law obliged all snitors to appear in person, unless they obtained 
special leave of the Court to make an attorney ; and this is the eon- 
Btruotion which Lord Coke has put on some of the passages in the old text- 
books, which all seem to be copied from Bracton (Coke's 1 Inatitnte, p. 8). 

In the curious case cited from the Year Book of 30 Edward by Ur. 
Horwood, in his interesting volumca lately published, the Judge got over 
the objection (taken probably ort Utuu before htm), by sending an officer 
into the outer assise hall to take from an alleged leper his appoiatiBMit 
of an attorney to look after his interests in court. 

* Sae VBTlin's Itspsrtoire, to. ; alio Dndsnge, voe. " LsproeL" 
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Nor vera the interattB of this oommunit/ or clus overlooked in other 
rsBpecta. The Btatutea for taies on moTenblea imposed \>j Parliament, 
hare alwaja axpreaslj exempted (with some exoepUonB) the goods of lepera 
shut up in the Ltidreries of the realm, aa the Statute Rolls inform ua. In 
ehort, whatever maj be the probabilitj, in all human experience, of the 
abuse of luch regulations to the purposes of private or public wrong, and 
whatever maj have been the prejudices which fear or disgust maj have 
inspired against these sufferers, I see no ground for imputing tu our ancestors 
any such conspiracj against their lives, libertj, or property, as some have 
imagined ; and the magnificent establishmenta founded all over the country 
for the oare, if not for the cure, of " measled " subjects, would rather 
point to a different conclusion. It is said that there were two thousand 
L^proseries in France alone in the reign of Louis Vill., snd that the objects 
of these establishments, the "les ladrea, devinrent plus dignes d'eiivie que 
de pitie. — [Dictionnaire Uistorique dee Mceurs, Usages, et Coutumes des 
Frangois. Paris, 1767. Tit. Lfiproserie.] Perhaps the cupidity of the 
seigneurs may have co-operated with the prejudices of the people in pro* 
ducing the frightful excesses in France to which I hare already adverted. 

I have omitted to notice here the Welsh laws on leprosy, as contained 
in the Venedotian, Dimelian, and Qwentian codes, and, generally, in the 
Legee Wallicn printed by the Record Commissioners in 1841. These 
odious provisions, if indeed they ever were in operation in that country, 
would justify any amount of reprobation. They ore too barbarous and 
absurd to be worth notice, at least as fair specimens of oontemporsry legis- 
lation.- I only mention them here as supplying an instance of the payment 
<tf a heriot by lepers, "cum secolom diinittunt," i.e., when they retired 
from the world, as in the Hainault Custnmal already noticed. (See Ancient 
Laws of Wales, vol. i. pp. 85, 521, 749 ] vid. ii. p. 797. 

BDWARD SMIBKB. 
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^tetttWss at Jtteetinss of ^t ^tc^aeoIofiUal Institute. 

Jolt 7, 1865. 
The Marquis Caudeh, K.G., President, ia the Obair. 

This, being the concluding meeting of the Seuion, «&a Dumeroual/ 
Kttended ; announcement* were made bj Hr. Charle* Tncker regarding 
the final arrangementa for the approaching congress at Dorchester ; he 
Stated that the liberal promise of aupplies for the Local Museum had 
exceeded expectation, and that, through the courteaj of the aathoritiei, a 
Bpacious place of exhibition had been provided, worthy of the archselo- 
gical wealth of Dorset. 

The recently published Uap of A.ncient Dorsetshire, indicating its re*- 
tiges, Celtic, Roman, Saxon' and Danish, bj Mr. Charles Wame. F.S.A., 
was presented by the Author, with the kind intention of aiding the to- 
Bearchea of archaological visitors on their approaching gathering id the 
county, the earlier antiquitiea of which have, during many years of labo- 
rious investigation, presented to Hr. Warne a field of unequalled interest. 
The results of his extensive excavations, with a full account and illustra- 
tions of the remarkable sepulchral deposits that he has brought to light, 
will, it is hoped, be speedily published in his " Antiquities of Dorset." ' 

Mr. J. J. RooERS, M.P., communicated the following particulara re- 
garding a discovery of Roman coins in Cornwall. During the previous 
month a considerable hoard was brought to light near Falmouth Bay ; and, 
although discoveries of this nature have occurred in Western Cornwall to 
a greater extent, possibly, than in many parts of the country where Roman 
Stations or Testiges of occupation are found, it is desirable to place on 
record any fresh evidence of the presence of the Romans in the great 
western emporium of the mineral wealth of Britain. Burlase, Lysons, 
and other wiiters on the antiquities of the country have enumerated finds 
of Roman coins, chiefly in its western parts. The first discovery on record 
ie probably that of a " brass pot full of Roman money " mentioned by 
Iceland OS found at "Tredine," which maybe Treryn near the Land's End. 
Silver coins have been comparatively rare ; in 1702, however, an um waa 
brought to light in a cist formed of stones set edgewise, and contaming 
eighty denarii of ValenUuian, Gratian, Arcadius and other emperors, in 

I Hr. Wune'i IlIiulnitBd Uap uf Kood, to whomsubacribBn to Ur. Vhim's 

AndenC Doraat is occompouied b; on loug-promited "Anciquitie*" ahould 

Index, in wtiicb cloaaified ]iBla ore givtn oddreas their name*. Tbat wort will 

of tb» numerous e*rly remaiiiH in IJie form two voU. Ito, with numerous illu*- 

oountj. It has Iwan pubiJahed in Londoa Imtion*. 
by Mr. BTdenhun, Tottenham Court 
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good condition. Amongst vmmj finds ne&r Falmouth teveral have been 
mentioned tliAt haTe occurred on the shores of Helford Haven, especially 
one at Condoroh, in 1735, when not less than 24 gallons of coins of Con- 
•tantine were disinteired. Borlase mentions also a hoard found, in 1747, 
on a branch of Falmouth harbour, conaisting of brasa coina weighing not 
less than 20 pounds ; of theBe 3000 were examined bj him ; the; ranged 
from Gallienus, a.d. 260, to Cartnus, a.d. 282. Occasionallj coins have 
occurred in those parts in ancient tin-workings, an instance being supplied 
b; the discoverj of an aureut of Valentiuian, a.d, 364 ; Roman coina 
haTe also been noticed In barrows near Penzance. These are, bowerer, 
onlj a few of the more remarkable relics of Roman times in West Corn- 
wall ; the coins have mostly occurred in large quantities, sometimes in 
aras, or in small roughly fashioned cista formed of slabs of stone ; they 
hare been almost eiclusiTBJy of the later emperors, namely of those 
who ruled in the third and fourth centuries, and the hoards hare been 
chiefly found near the shore or the margins of tidal estuaries. The 
peculiar circumstances that may have caused so many deposits of money, 
in unusual quantities, in a district where traces of permanent occupation 
in Roman times are comparatiToly rare, well descrre consideration. Some 
of those Tcstiges have been brought before tlie Institute from time to time 
by Ur. Rogers, to whom we are indebted, and also to Mr. R. W. Fox, of 
Penjerrick, near Falmouth, for the following particulars regarding the 
recent diseovery. The coins, mostly second anil third brass, and more 
than 900 in number, were found in ploughing near the shore, rather more 
than a mile to the south of Falmouth, at a spot about 400 yards west of 
Pennance Point, and near a small fonn called " Bone's Cottage." Mr. 
Fox describes the field, which is the property of hie grandson, as a steep 
piece of land that has probably not been often ploughed. It was brought 
under cultivation this year, and a few coins were turned up ; on further 
search about 950 pieces were found at a depth of about 12 to 18 inches, 
coated with clay that adhered closely, and only a portion had been cleaned 
when Ur, Fox made known the find to Ur. Rogers. It waa stated that 
a black substance like decayed skin or leather waa noticed nenr the coins; 
the laborer by whom they were brought to light observed also that they 
seemed to ha*e b«ea placed in rows, arranged side by aide, four rows in 
breadth,' sloping upwards on the bill-side ; they had possibly been depo- 
sited in a leather case or wooden box, the crumbling remains of which 
were lost amongst the surrounding earth. All the pieces seemed' new, as 
if they had not been in circulation, and the notion haa been suggested 
that the deposit may have been that of a military chest concealed near the 
shore. The coins were taken into the custody of the police, doubtless as 
" treasure trove," but they have been restored to Mr. Fox, who noticed a 
considerable number of second brass of Diocletian, Maximian and Con- 
stantino, with a small number of third brass coins. There are many 
Tarieties of the coins of Constantino. He mentioned a coin of Probus, or 
possibly Gallienus, in very perfect state ; reverM a centaur. The deposit 



* A remarkable inatanca of a depotit 
of small Roman coins in ronUtutx, u it 

appeared, occaired in 1355 near Stor- p. 277. More tbiiii _ 

rington, Sussex. Tbey bad been planed found, ranging from Claudius Ootbicus 
in rows in the margin of a small dipping to Coeitaniine. 
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wu made, as Buppowd, early in the fourth centarj. Ur. Fox expressed 
the Irish that some of the coins should be praserted in the Polirtechaia 
Hat] at P&liuouth, as posseaiing local intoreit, although posubty not ran, 
or of anj great n urn la ma tic value. It ia his ioteution to place a gnuiitc 
pillar in the field to mark the apot where the discoverr was made. 

Mr. J. Yhyk Bdroesb sent a few remarks on Rooian Testigas, found 
duriDg exoavationa for the main drainage works through the lower part 
of the parish of East Ham, Essex. The leaden coffins, with a sarco- 
phagus of stone, there disinterred on the high ground abutting on the 
marshes, have been noticed in the lost volume of this Journal, p. 94. Cio^ 
rarj urns with other Roman ficUlia were found near the coffins, showing, aa 
Mr. Burgess remarked, that the spot had been used as a place of sepulture 
by the force stationed probably at Uphall Camp, whilst the adjacent land 
was in course of reclamation from the rirer by captive Biitons, possibly, 
after the defeat of Boadicea, a.d. 61. It is cert^n that part of this land 
lying in East Ham Uarshes was gircn by Offa to the Monsstery of Weat- 
Diinster ; Ur. Ynyr Burgess pointed out that the Anglo-Saxons could 
scarcely hare had the ability to carry out so gigantic an operation as 
the drainage of the marsh, and we may reasonably conclude that the under- 
taking had been achieved by the Romans, who were, as he observed, skilled 
alike in the arts of peace as in those of war, 

Ur. J. E. Lrb, F.3.A,, communicated an account of an unusual type 
of piled dwelling lately described in the Transactions of the Socie^ of 
Antiquaries of Ziirich by their President, Dr. Keller, and presenting a very 
important addition to the facts relating to the lake habitations in Switaer- 
land to which attention was first called by that eminent archsologist. An 
illustrated translation from the German text of the whole of Dr. Keller's 
memoirs on the Pfablbauten, and on the relics found in profunion on the 
shores of almost every lake in that country, will shortly be published by Ur, 
Lee. No notice of the peculiar construction to which his observa^ons on 
tite present occasion related had been brought before English arch«o- 
logists. He oiFered some general remarks on the varieties of the substruc- 
ture of the lacustrine dwellings, as classified by Dr. Keller, namely those 
ru»ed upon piles, which occur in considerable number in the lakes of Switier- 
land and Northern Italy, the Fascine-dwellings, and the Crannoges, mostly 
formed on small natural islands, but frequently strengthened or enclosed by 

Eilos or boarding ; such ancient habitations occur in Ireland and in Scot- 
md. The remarkable fascine-dwelling that Ur. Lee described was fonnd 
in draining a peat-raoss, formerly a small lake called Kgelsee, at Niederwyl 
near Winterthur to the norUi of Ziirich ; the habitation bad been 
formed, about 100 ft. from the original shore, on successive layers of 
faggota or fascines built up from the bottom of the lake, the depth of 
whicli appeared to have been about lift. The work was braced with 
Tcrtical and transverse timbers, and doubtless served to support s platform 
on whioh huts were constructed. The fascines present the appearance of 
rude basket-work, or hurdles laid alternately in diflferent directions, gravel 
being strewed between the layers to give greater solidity. This &seine- 
struclure afforded various relics, such as stone implemonts, broken pottery, 
barlev, platted and woven linen cluth. Uany curious questions are sug- 
gested by Dr. Keller's observations on the fascine-construction and its 
antiquity as compared with the mure usual type ; the subject has been 
ably trmted in his last Report, and will be given in the forthcoming trans- 
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lation of Lis memoirs, b^ Ur. Lee, aceomp&nied also by tbe numerous 
illusb«t)Ons prepared under Dr. Keller's immediate direction. To English 
archBologists, those espeeiallj who may not tie familiar with the German 
text, this full reproduction of a subject of such essential interest cannot foil 
to prove highly acceptable, knd may, it is hoped, lead to a more careful 
examination of such anaiogous remains as are to be found in the British 
Islands. 

Hr. SuiRKE read a notice of two golden lunettes or gorgets of gold 
found near Padttow, and bronglit for exhibition by gracious permission of 
H.R.H. tbe Prince of Wales, to whom this precious treasure-trore apper- 
tained as Duke of Cornwall. Mr, Smirke's observations are printed in this 
rolume, p. 275. 

- A memoir was then read by a Danish archteologist, Mr. Charlbs Qosoh, 
(Utache to the Danish embassy in London, relating to recent discoveries, 
especially in Sleswicb, and to the more complete classification of the ves- 
tiges of the earliest periods, by Professor Worsaae, as suggested by the 
" kitchen-middiiiga " and various peculiar remains in Jutlaud and other 
parts of Denmark. Tbe late remarkable discoveries in the peat-moHsea 
of Slesvick belong to the age of iron, a metal which seems to have become 
known in Scandinavia through some sudden conquest ; its use cannot be 
traced in Denmark to a period earlier than two centuries after the Christian 
era, Mr. Gosch offered some observalions on the eariy ethnology oF his 
country ; on the precious collection also formed at FIcnsborg, and carefully 
removed to a place of safety at the beginning of the late war. On the 
eession of the province the invaders iusi^ied that the antiquities, which had 
been collected at the cost of the Danish Government in the time of 
Frederick VII., should be rendered up for transport to Berlin. 

Hr. Chablbs Newton delivered a discourse on a recent visit to tbe scene 
of his former explorations and discoveries in Asia Minor, In the month of 
May last he rode from Ephesus to Budrum. He commenced bis narrative 
by briefly noticing the railway from Smyrna to Ephesus, and he described 
in general terms the character of tbe site of tbe last-named city, where an 
immense deposit of alluvial soil has filled up the ancient porta and made it 
very difficult to identify the principal edifices. Mr. Wood, a Ciril Engineer, 
is engaged here in excavations in the Odeum on account of the British 
Museum, and he has found a statue of Comniodus inscribed with the name 
of that emperor on the base, and three letters from Antoninus Pius to the 
people of Ephesus. Mr. Newton thence proceeded along the unfinished raiU 
way works to a mountain-pass between Samsun Dagh and Qumisch Dagh, 
on tbe summit of which he overlooked the great plain of tbe Uieander. 
This plain has been formed in historical times by alluvial deposit which has 
gradually filed up the Gulf of Latmus, so that Priene, Myus and Heraclea, 
which were once seaport towns, are now far inland. This filling up of the 
gulf hsd commenced iu Strabo's time when Priene was distant five miles 
from the sea, and in the second century before the Christian era Faussnias 
tells us how Myus hod been abandoned by its inhabitants on account of the 
marshes which formed around it. At the end of tbe first day's journey Mr. 
Newton slept at Sokiii, a Turkish village overlooking the plain of the 
Mssander, where he was hospitsbly received by Mr. Clarke, an English 
merohant engaged in the manufacture of liquorice, who has resided in that 
remote Turkish village for sixteen years, and who gave some interesting 
information regarding the development of agriculture in Asia Minor since 

VOL. XIII. 3 P 
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the repeal of the BogliBh corn Iewb bu eDunuraged exportation. FromT 
Sokoi Ur. Newton rode along the northani side of the Unaoder to Miletus, 
where he crosBed the rirer bj a ferry, deeping on the aecood night at 
Akkbi. Briefly noticing the beautiful Ionic temple &l Priene, the present 
remunaof MiletuB, and ttt ancient hiatorical impbrtAoce, and also the iutereai- 
ing discoreries of stalucB made in 1857 on the Sacred Way at Brabcbidn, 
Hr. NeirtoD proceeded to describe his third ia.fa jgumey, in which, after 
■birting a salt lake, the THnnant of the Gulf of I^tmui, he reached Baffi 
near Heradea. This town ii situated at the foot of Latmus, the mountain 
vn which Diana is said to hare riaited Endymion, now called BcBch Parmak, 
It commands a Bteep mountun pass leading to Uendelet, and it mtut have 
been its importance as a military position which led Uausolus to aeiie it. 
Ascending this mountain pass Mr. Newton arrired at Mendelet, near the 
ancient Guromus. This paas has a bad reputation for robbers. Mr. 
Newton here ma^e some remarks on the risks in travelling in Asia Minor, 
and showed a portraiture of a celebrated chief of a band of brigands who 
lias recently surrendered hiniself to the authorities at Smyrna. On the 
fourth day Ur. Newton rode through the marshes of Sari Tchai, tearing on 
his left Mylasa, the ancieat capital of the kings of Caria abandoned by 
HbuboIus for Halicarnassns, and Labranda, a temple on a high mountain 
dedicated to the Carian Jupiter, which to that nation served as a place of 
meeting analogous to the Temple of Jupiter Latiaris oo Monte Gave, the 
gathering place of the Latin tribes. Passing by Tekrembari, which is 
probably Paasala, the ancient port of Mylasa, but now an inland village aor- 
rounded by the marshes at the mouth of the Sari Tchu, Mr. Newton 
reached his fourth halting-place, Tepekbi, a village in the mountains about 
nn hour east of Guverdjilik. Here is an Hellenic fortress which has never 
been noticed by travellers, and the remains of an ancient way which pro- 
bably was the main road from Holicamassus to Mylasa. On the morning 
of the fifth day after leaving £pheaus Mr. Newton arrived at Budrum. 
His object in going there was to inspect the excavations now being carried 
on there on the portion of the site of the Mausoleum, which he was obliged 
to leave unexplored in 1859 in oonsequence of the refusal of the ownera to 
part with the houses built on this ground. Messrs. Biliotti and Salimann 
have recently succeeded in purchasiug these houses on account of the 
British Museum ; they have demolished the whole and have nearly com- 
pleted the ezploratioD of the site of the Mausoleum. In the course of the 
excavations up to the end of May they bad found several fragments of the 
colossal horses from the chariot group, parts of several draped statues, 
heads of colossal siae much mutilated, and a number of porUons of the 
friese among which were two figures, one a Greek, the other an Amaaon, 
of great beauty. They have also found several inscriptions, one of which 
is a dedication to the Good Fortune, — iyodq rv^^ — of Ptolemy Soter, and 
to the god Serspia. This dedication is made by Arsiuoe, who, it is to be 
presumed, is the Queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus. During Mr. Newton's 
previous excavations at Budrum two inscriptious were discovered relating 
to a portico dedicated to King Ptolemy and Apollo. It is probable the 
Ptolemy thus associated with Apollo was either Soter or Philadelphus. 
The other iuscriptioa recently found was a dedication by the oyopnMifioi or 
elerks of the market to Aphrodite. This was discovered in a house in the 
southern part of the Feribolos of the Mausoleum overlooking the precise 
■pot where Vitrurios places the Agora, and thus affords an interesting con- 
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flnnntion of that author's description of the topogr«phj of Halicamassns. 
Hr. Newton coocludeii his discourse bj eipressiog the hope that some of 
the Duinerous fragments recently found on the site of the Mausoleum ma; 
be identified as belonging to sculptures from the same building nhich the 
British Uuseum already poBsesses. lie gare some remnrkable instances 
where fragments both of the Parthenon and the Mniuoleum had been iden- 
tified and readjnsted after tjing apart for centuries. 

Mr. C. Sfrbkoel Qkbatbs, Q.C, stated that, since the last meeting, h« 
had receired intelligence from Mr. Frank CaWert of extensive excavations 
at Ilium Novum, and also of the discovery of ruins as supposed, of a Temple 
of Minerva, consisting of marble columns, architraves, and-portions of bas- 
relieA, one of them being part of the figure of a gladiator. 

flntlipiitM mitt VSarU at 9rt ej:l&afU&. 

" By Mr. A. W.Fsahks, Dir. S.A. — Four gold rings of the "pentinnular" 
type, found iu the Province of Cauca, New Granada. These relica from 
South America bear conaiderable resemblance to certain gold omamente of 
the aame class found in our own country. 

By Mr. Fornell. — A fragment of glass much worn by attrition, possibly 
by sea-sand, and supposed by tlia learned writer on GlypUo Art, Mr. King, 
to be of ancient British date. Its form has been so changed that the 
original fashion of the relic cannot be aacartained ; it may have been merely 
A lump of raw material, prepared for the manufacture of beads ; it is 
crystalline, containing pisiform portions of opaque paste in regular strata, 
red and white, as seen in beads found with early British remains. It was 
found at Tenby, in South Wales. 

By Mr. B. RicHtnDaoN. — Specimens of Roman pottery found in targe 
quantities in the " Home Close," near a Roman entrenchment at Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. These reniains, brought to light during the formation of an 
embankment for the Bourne and Spalding Railway, have been supposed to 
indicate the silo of Roman Pottery works. The clay is of excellent 
quality. A singular ewer or bottle of red glaxed ware was found, in form 
of an animal with short diminutive feet and a handle extending over the 
back from the neck to the tail. The Cardyke runs at the east end of 
Bourne ; interments and ancient reniains have been noticed near the spot 
where ihefictilia lay ; also coins of Conatantine and other emperors, with 
portions of tessellated floors. 

By the Rev. Obetillb J. Chbstek. — Two Hebrew MSS. of portions of 
Holy Writ; thdr date has been assigned to the close of the twelfth 
century. 

By J?&orEsaOE Wgstwood. — A drawing of a sculptured orosa, of which 
the fragments were found in 1838 in demolishing the ancient parish church 
of Leeds ; tbey had been built into the walls of the belfry and clerestory as 
materials. The height when the portions were reunited was about 10 feet, 
the shaft is surmounted by a Greek cross ornamented with riband-work 
and elaborate decoration of the same character intermixed with richly 
foliated designs, figures of saints, and other sculptures was to be seen of 
each of tiie faces of the shaft. Professor Westwood attributes this in- 
teresting relio to the ninth or early part of the tenth century. A repre- 
wntation of this cross has been given by Mr. Wardell, in his Memorials of 
the Antiquities of Leeds, and also in Gent. Mag., vol. xlii. N. 3. p. 45, 
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The aculptureil fragments were removed to London, and exist iX the pr^ 
sent time in priTate posseBNon in (he Muth of England. ProfesBOr West- 
wood eipreaaed great regret that a relic of ao mnch local interest should 
not hsve been preserved in its proper place near the site of the first place 
of Christian (rorship at Leedk 

£j Mr. OLDriELs, F.S.A. — An octagonal casket wtth ptrnunidol cotot. 
in all about 15 inches high. The frame-work is of wood, each of the 
exterior faces being adorned with a bas-relief earred in bone and enclosed 
wiihin a border of marqueterie. Sach baH-rolief is farmed of three upright 
pieces of hone, placed side hj side, of which the surfaces cihibit the convex 
shape of the hon£ ; at the sides of thehaa-relief are two twisted columns sup- 
porting an Italisn Gothic arch with tracery of open work in the spandrels 
aliove. This arcli is carved in a separate piece of bone, which is fixed across 
the whole subject and encloses it under a canopy. The bas-reliefs represent 
eight scenes from the life of Paris, of which the first shows him as an infant 
■waddled in the manner still prevalent in Ilal/, and borne by ^e hand- 
maidens of Hecuba ; the next represents hia delivery to a herdsmaD for 
exposure ; the third his presentatioa by the herdsman to his wife ; the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth his education and charge of cattle on Mount Ida ; 
the seventh the judgment of the three goddesses ; and the eighth the 
abduction of Helen. Why the story here terminates so abruptly can only 
be conjectured ; — perhaps from the accidental incompleteness nf the mann- 
acript from whose Illuminations the artist may have borrowed his designs, — 
the manuscript being probably an Italian romance or poem, for in the 
fourteenth century the Greek authors in their original form were praeti< 
cally unknown. On the cover are eight smaller bas-reliefs, one representing 
two figures bearing escutcheons, which probably were once colored 
with heraldic charges, and the other seven exhibiting allegorical figures of 
the Cardinal Virtues. Caskets of this kind, which were nsed by ladies 
for jewels or articles of the toilette (like the Oroek pyxidet), are found 
chiefly in the Venetian towns, where they are supposed to have been made. 
The style of design, however, both in figures and decorations, seems bor- 
rowed from Tuscany, and ])erhapB is a reminiscence of the school which 
Giotto founded at Padua in 1306. The arched canopies of this casket are 
indeed i]uite in the style of Or San Uichele at Florence, which was finished 
by Orgsgna in 1348. The figures, though wanting the classic contours 
which first appeared in the sculpture of the following century, have that 
peculiar grace and nahete of movement, with that simplicity in the arrange- 
ment of drapery, which distinguish the best Gothic period ; and the out- 
line and mouldings of the casket, as well as the borders of marqueterie, 
have all the elegance of Giotto's school. On the eyes and lips of the 
figures are slight remains of color. The casket, though not in a perfect, is 
in a very genuine condition, having undergone no restoration. Som« 
slight portions of the canopies and mouldings are broken away, hnt the 
bas-reliefs are all entire, and in their original positions. The lock is lost, 
hut its place is seen inside, the key-hole being pierced through the first haa> 
relief in the series. The cover is attached simply by two pieces of wire 
fixed in its woodwork, looped with two corresponding wires fixed in the 
body of the casket. 

By the Hon. Robert CdreON. — Two Helmets of the fifteenth century, 
one of them being a specimen of unusual interest ; it had probably formed 
part of the equipment of the great Earl of Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, 
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appointed by Henry V. in 1422 ftuardi&n of hia onlj son, Henry of 
Windsor; the Earl waa S«geDt of Franco t. Hen. VI., and died m 1440. 
Tlie original creat of wood, the head of the swan as seen in the helm under 
the bead of the Earl's eSgj in the Benuchamp chapel at Warwick, had been 
preserved with the remarkable helmet exhibited by Mr. Curson, who had 
■ought in Tain to obtain poeaession of the crest, now in dMayed, worm- 
eaten, condition. 

By the Rev. Frank Newimotoh, through Mr. Thomas Bosd. — A, draw- 
ing of a block of atone found lately in the south wall of a amall chapel on 
tho north side of the chancel of Wool church, Dorset. The stone, described 
by Mr. Bond as of coarse Purbeck marble, had been used aa wall -material, 
«nd placed, it is believed, in an inverted position. The dimensiona are 
10 in. by 8 in., height 5 in. ; on one face ihere are four cup-shaped cavitiea, 
each 3 in. in diameter and in depth ; the surface of tbeae cups is blackened, 
M if by anctuous matter burnt in them ; it has been supposed that they 
may have been used as creaaets or lampa. In the dormitory at Durham, 
there wna a square atone at each end, wrought with twelve hollows for 
tallow, for lighting that chamber.* We are, however, indebted to Canon 



Kock for the auggeation that the cavitiea in the atone found at Wool were 
intended to hold the three ampulla for the holy oils, and the vesael 
for the aalt, uaed at baptism. The conatitutions and ordinances give 
special instnictiona for custody of the oils : " Chrisms, oleum sanctum et 
infirmorum . . . sub fideli cuatodia, aeria adliibitia, conserveutur."* For 
carrying out this precept Dr. Rock states that he has noticed aeveral 
aingular appliances in the walls of ancient English churchea, and he is 
of opinion that the aingular stone found at Wool may have been originally 
placed in some cavity or place of safe keeping for a like purpose. 

By Mr. W, J. Bbrnhard Suith. — An ancient Mexican object worked 
out of green stone, mounted, probably in South America, to aerve as (t 

* Davies, Rites and Oarcmontea of Dnr. Church of Oar Fathers, voL IT. p, SB. 

bam, dted bj Mr. Qordon Hills, Jonra. Mr. Newington stated that another relie 

Brit. Arob. Assoc 1866, p. 107, wb«re of interest ia prenrved in his ofaurch, 

noticesorMfetalatonecandlc^tandamaj namely an embroidar;, with figurea of 

be found. tba Apoitlea, auppoaed to havs balongad 

' ConatitutioDB of Walter Biahop of to Bindon Abbe;, from which alao many 

Durham, 12SS. See also those of Richard atoesa uaed in the fabric mtj have bean 

Bishop of Saliaburf, 121T ; Spelman, obtained. 

ConoiLvoLU, p. 143; and Canon Reek's i , : A<OC>«^iC 
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weapon, fftmili&rlj oalleil t, " along shot." — Ta)lj-bo*rd, of the UTenteMith 
century, obtained in Holland ; it is of oak catred and gilded with deoo- 
ration in color. 

Bj the Rev. J. Fuller Rubsell, F.S.A. — A copy of the Saram HiBaal, 
a MS. etecuted by an English scribe in the latter part of the fifteenth 
eentury, and of considerable interest on account of the nibrioB and infonn^ 
tion that it supplies in regard to ritual details. 

B; Hr, LiiaAif, through Mr. Hewitt. — Two-handed sword preserved nt 
Hewnhatn, Olouoesterghire, and traditionally supposed to hare been a gift 
from King John to the corporation at that place. This weapon measorea 
6 ft. in length, the blade &2 in., the cross-guard, SOj in. On the blade 
appears an arched crown, a forge-mark that seems to be a rude represen- 
tation of a crown surmounted by a croaa, and the following inscription : — 
lOHN MORSB BEiHO XAiES ' TBtB sORD DID RKPAiBB ' 1594. Bndder, the 
Qlouceatershire historian, describes this sword, obserring that Newnham 
" was an ancient borough, of which in the time of Edward I. the aheriff 
returned only fire in the county, — Bristol, Qloucester, Berkeley, DorsleT' 
and Newnham, and it was goTcmed by a Mayor and Burgesses, The 
aword of state giren to tham with their charter by King John, and stilt 
preserred to be shewu in testimony of their former greatness and better 
condition, is of steel finely polished and ornamented with curious work* 
manship." Rudder proceeds to remark rogardiug the ancient body corpo- 
rate that " having lost their charter they still continue by prescriptive 
right to elect a mayor annually, on the Monday night after St, Hillary, bnt 
neither the mayor nor aldermen, of whom there ara six, have any authority 
over the town, which is governed by two beams or oonstahlea" * The 
date of the sword seems, as Mr. Hewitt informs us, to be early in the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; the grip and scabbard having probably been renovated by 
John Morse. 



DORCHESTEE MEETING. 



August 1 — 8. 

Thi programme for the meeting, at the ancient Dumovaria, was most 
■alisfactorily carried out, and the attendance was very good. Among 
others, there were present during the week, the Marquis Camden, K.G., 
President, the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury, the Hon. Lord Nearea, 
V. P. Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Mrs. and Miss Neares, Lord 
Enniskillen, Sir R. Kirby, Professor Buckman, Sir S. Glynne, Bart., 
P.S.A., Oeneral Shirley, Lady Smith, Mrs. Berthon Preston, Mr, J. 
Floyer, M.P., and Mrs. Floyer, Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P., Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.F., D.G.L., F.S.A., President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Ven. Archdeacon Huztable, M.A., the Ven, Archdeacon 
Sanctuary, Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Sir T. Winnington, Bart., M.P., OcU- 
viuB Morgan, M.P., Qeneral Lefroy, the Mayor of Dorchester (Dr. Aid- 
time gtven t 
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Tidge), the Rev. W. Bftrnes, B.D., Cumb., the Rer. C. W. Bingham, U.A., 
Col. Start, M.F., Mr. D. Laing, Mr. Wiagfield Digby and Uisi Digby, 
Hr. C. Tucker, Hr. J. H. Parker, Ur. E. A. Freemaa, IUt. B. Vwables, 
Mr. J. Burtt, Ber. B. Hill, Rer. Dr. Jones, Sk. 

Inau«diui. Mbetihg. 

August 1. 

Iiord Nbates in tbe Chair. 

This was he)d in the Towa-hall at 3 p.m. Owing to delaj on the part 
of the Great Western Railwaj, the Marquis Camden was not present at 
the opening, and the chair was in consequence taken bj Lord Neares. 

The Major of Dorchester welcomed the Institute on the part of the Cot^ 
poration, and was followed bj the Bishop of Salisbury, who spoke in the 
name of the clergy and laity of hia diocese. He believed the objects of tbe 
Society were eucb as to meet the cordial approbation of laity and clergy, 
who were both interested in the preservation of the records of the past. 
He did not wish to say they were desirous of reproducing the past ; but, 
whilst endeaTOuring to forward the present interest, they did not forget 
what they owed to their predecessors, and what benefits tfaey had gained 
from their experience. He could assure them he felt eompetent, in tbe 
name of the clergy and laity of tbe diocese, to convey to the Society a 
hearty eipreBsion of welcome. 

In the midst of his Lordship's speech the noble President arrived, and 
took the chair. 

Mr. Floyer, M.P., and Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P., also spoke; as did 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who remarked that the noble Marquis and him- 
self had had the pleasure of taking a trip upon the Qreat Western RaJU 
way, and they were landed at Dorchester only an hour too late. After 
many green fields, swelling hill-tops, moors, waving plantations of fir and 
oak, and deep emerald green meadows, they came to Dorchester. The 
first things that greeted them upon their entrance were avenues of ma- 
jestic trees, such as they read of and mot with in continental towns, and uf 
which they seldom found examples near English towns ; for boulevards 
seemed to be a sort of pleasure to obtain which they must endure tbe risks 
of sea-iickneas. There was one circumstance that he could not but feci 
particularly struck bj. When they entered the room, the Lord Diahop of 
Salisbury was speaking ; and when he remembered what diocese they 
were in, and that fact, he could not but call to mind one of the must 
touching incidents that had occurred during the congresses of the Institute. 
Some years ago the annual meeting was held in the city of which the right 
re*, speaker was now the prelate, though at that time his honored pro- 
decesBor (Bishop Denison) filled the throne, and he (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
with other members of the congvess, had the happiness to he his lordship's 
guest. Few people knew at that time, when the Bishop of Sarum was 
working so eagerly, not only for the enjoyment of his company, but for the 
good of arohBology, how early and late he was labouring with moat de- 
voted seal among those who were suffering under tbe pestilence of cholera 
in that city. At this congress, in which the Bishop of Salisbury had a 
right to take his place, he could not but recall the connection there was 
between the see he filled and the Institute, through his predecessor. 
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Lord Caudbk remarked that Ur. BerMford Hope hBTiDg thuilced thein 
•II in niDch better terms thaa he could, he would say but a few word) la 
czpreM hia gratification in cmning to what woa to him a new part of the 
country. He felt deeply that they would all concur with him in regrettiog 
that the chair waa not filled by the late lamented noble lord, who it wu 
originally intended should preude, the late Earl of llcheiter. He wm sure, 
as he SMd last year, ia introducing Lord Leigh u President at Warwick, 
that they would hare derived great benefit from haring as thmr ehoiniiaii 
one who was well acquainted with the county, and with the people 
dwelling in it. He could only assure them that he would do bis bett 
as their President, and he hoped that they would give him their kind 
indulgence. 

The Rev, C. W. Binohui, of Bingham's Molcombe, then read the fol- 
lowing inlroductory paper upon the Antiquities of the County. 

Before he proceeded to the business which was put into his hands, 
he wished to eipresa his cordial gratulatioiis on seeing hie Lordship sod 
bis other friends and brethren of the Institute here on tbis occasion. For 
many a jear had it been the aspiration of liis heart, as he knew it was of 
his lamented friend Lord llchester, that the Institute should hold a meeting 
in Dorset, the antiquities of which hod been so little eianiined and so little 
understood. He tlierefure could not help saying these few words regarding 
his own feelings on the occasion, and he would proceed to giro what he 
feared would be a very meagre sketch of the antiquities of the conntf. 
Whaterer minor questions (Mr. Bingham said) may be raised respecting 
the etymology of the county name, there can be no doubt that the word 
Dur, or Dour, allied with the Qreek Zdiep, water, is the root and foaodo' 
tion from which it springs. This is found in the Dumgueis of Asser, him* 
■elf a Bnton, the ^ovpArptyts of Ptolemy, the Durnovaria of Antooinas, 
the Dorstetas, or Domsntos of the Saxon Chronicle, and still retained in 
the modem names of Dorsetshire, and Dorchester, its ancient capital town. 
Whether in their original home on the other side of the Channel, or after 
their transhipment to this, our ancestors, as we do, " dwelt by the wave ;" 
and through oil the invasions that hare swept orer our hills and vallejs 
during the last 3000 years, we have retained this short and fragmentsry 
description of their habits and locality. The last few years have done much 
to erase the more material relics of prehistoric times. It is now no longer 
the case, as in Horace's days, that the builder is the enemy to the plough, 
but that the plough makes havoc of everything in the shape of building i 
still there are few parts of England which can afiord so sufficient a repre- 
eentation of primitive antiquity as the county of Dorset, and indiesla 
ao clearly what Britain must have been even before the ocoupatien of 
the Romans. Within three mites of Dorchester we have one of those 
magnificent hill-forts-— -the caerau of the Britons — which, like the " Pah " 
of the New Zealander, was probably the stronghold of the tribe in seasoos 
of aggression and warfare. There is every reason to suppose that this u 
the Cu>iv>ar of Ptolemy— Mffigen-dun Castle, or the Castle uf the HilL On 
the neighbouring heights in all directions may be seen the tombs of " brave 
men who lived, perhaps, before Agamemnon, ' still enjoying the dtstiuetioa 
which Hector promised to the champion who should opjiose him — a tomb 
looking over the broad sea. I need not (Ur. Biugham observed) enter 
into any detailed description ; it will be visited under the guidance, 
we hope, of those who are more competent to do justice to it. St^c« it to 
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■aj, that no grander ipecimeD of these fortrsBieB eiiats amongst us ; 
though Hutchins reckons no leas th&n some tweDtj-fire in DoraetsLire. I 
htrb BODietimes indulged the thought that the Durotriges might have been 
one of those two validutima geniet, which Vespasian lubduecl, together 
with the late of Wight, aod that sooie of theae bill-^orta might have been 
iucluiled among the opptda which he is recorded to have carried. To 
specify a few of the more prominent ; proceeding a few miles to the weat< 
ward, we come to Egg&rdon, or Aggerdun, and to the eaatward, just beyond 
Lutnorth Castle, to Flower's BaiTow ; near Wimbome we find Badbury, or 
Bndbury-rings. tlie Badan-burig of the Saxon Cbronicle, and conjectured — 
nay not I suj proved} — bj Dr. Quest to be the JHorti Badonicu*, tho 
scene of a great battle. Overhanging the Vale of Blackniobr we have 
Itawlabury-rings, more popularly called Bullharrow Dungeou ; also Hod and 
UamelUon, the twin giants frowning down on the valley of the Stour. 
Near Bere Regis we shall have an opportunity of seeiug Woodbury Hill, 
and, near Milhorne St. Andrew, Weatherbury Castle, or Caatle-Hngs. 

Of the ordinary peaceful homes of the Britons I know not that we have 
ft right to expect abundant indications. If, however, we are justiSed in 
supposing that there was any similarity between the habits of the Qennanio 
trib«s, as described by Tacitus, and theirs, we may trace enough to esta- 
blish the existence of no inconsiderable population. " It is well known," 
Bays the historian (Germ. c. xvi.), " that the Qertnans have no cities, nor 
even allow of connected dwellings. They live apart, wherever a spring, or 
ft plain, or a wood attracts them. They build the villages, not as we do, 
with the houses close to each other ; hut each individual surrounds his 
house with an open space, either aa a preservative from the accident of fire, 
or in ignorance of architecture. Tbey do not even use mortar, or tiles ; 
rough timber, without regard to beauty or comfort, being the only mate- 
rial. They also dig subterraneoui caves, and bedaub them above with 
quantities of mud, as a place of refuge in winter, and as a receptacle for 
the com." Of liotb these classea of habitations abundant indications are 
to be found in Dorsvt. Certdu reticulated seams, either in the green- 
sward of the downs, or apparent on the surface of the arable fields at Syd- 
ling. Maiden Newton, Helcoube Horsey, iie., represent the fonner ; whilst 
the hjfbemacula are to be seen at Bondsleigh, Shillings tone, and elsewhere. 
With regard to the more permanent homes — those sepulchral barrows to 
which reference bos been made — they have been almost too eitensively 
ransacked, and an ample and instructive assortment of their contents will 
be found in the Temporary Museum. Little has been added, and perhaps 
little remains to be added, to tiie eihaustive paper on " The Dorsetshire 
Barrows," contributed by the late lamented Dorsetshire antiqnary, Mr. 
John Sydenham, to the Archaologia (vol. iix. pp. 327 — 338). What- 
ever further secrets can be eliciled, Mr. C. Wame will no doubt reveal in 
his forthcoming work, "The Celtio Tumuli of Dorset." On one point 
only would he (Mr. Bingham) venture to throw out a remark, that whereas 
ft few yeara since it was dented that any admixture could be detected of 
British and Roman interments, both Mr. Austen and he himself (more 
recently) bad discovered Roman coins amongst the coarse unbaked pottery 
of the more primitive tribes. 

Probably one of the oldest Celtic relics in Dorsetshire is the stone- 
crowned Iwrrow, called the Agglestone, standing on the heath near Stud- 
Iftnd. Though generally deemed to be in ritv, it has been apparently ren- 
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dered more eonspicuona by artifici&l mAoipnlittion at iti base, and with tlie 
■ot improbable object of reudering it moreable ua Logan or rocking-atoQe. 
The Cerne Giant, too, & gigantic figure carred upon the chalk hill side, 
though oecessitj has compelled us to exclude him from the programme, for 
he lies remote from railway a, is wortlij of a Tisit ; aud whaleTer liia pre- 
cise age may be, iocontestably olaima the honor of being our oldest inha- 
bitant. A few isolated Btanes, also, which may have been heretofore 
objects of worship, and arc still the subject of much triviat folk-lore, as 
well as cromleahs, Sic-, are scattered here and there in the neighbourhood. 
Wft have nothing to t«ach respecting the vestiges, but much to learn. 
An old friend, whom I detect by his initials in tbe last Doriet Cowtg 
Chronicle, claims them rather as tbe property of Geology than of Arche- 
ology, hut I am inclined to think that, like the Agglestone, they may have 
often bees conferted to religious uses, and thus hauded over from the one 
science to tbe other. Flint weapons, and a few rude gold ornaments hare 
been occasionally found, but they are certainly not so frequent sh might be 
eipeoted. Some splendid specimens of the latter were dug up in 1849 at 
Beerbackctt, and exhibited by the late Earl Dlgby. They have been 
described in the Archaeological Journal, vol. vii. p. 64. 

It is now, howeTer, high time -that I sliould pass on to the Historic 
Period, and here we posBeae in Dorsetshire abundant poofs of Boman 
occupation. The least practised eye would at once perceiTe that we are 
•sserahled at this moment at the angle of tbe main vice of a Roman statire 
camp. Its vallum surrounds the town, now planted with trees, in some 
places in the /otia, in others in the debased and crumbled agger. At one 
|>i»nt, a little to the left of tbe western gate, tbe remains of a rough Roman 
wall may he seen. Within a hundred yards of this spot a tcsselated pave- 
ment, a portion of which is preserved in the chapel of the gaol, has been 
flibumed withiu the last few years. In fact it is scarcely possible to dig in 
any part of the area of eighty acres included within tbe vallum, which bu 
not been much disturbed, without finding Roman pottery or coins, pave- 
ment, ornaments, or implements of one kind or another. Some fine speci- 
mens of these will be exhibited, no doubt, in the Museum of the Institute ; 
and I would invite the special attention of the members to some remark- 
able relics deposited in the County Museum, by the Rev. H. Mode, 
including, among other interesting things, certain ornaments formed <^ 
Kimmeridge coal, and proving, if proof were wanting, that the theory, first, 
I believe, formed by Kr, J. Sydenham, but now generally adopted, that 
the so-called '* coal-mouey " was merely the refuse of tbe laUie. The 
Amphitheatre, commonly called Hambury-rings, a short distance outside 
the southern porta, speaks for itself. Though I can find uo authority for 
Hutohins's statement wat Agricola encouraged the Britons to build amphi- 
theatres, in order to introduce luxuries, and to soften tbe fierce and roug^ 
temper of the population, I can qiute understand the Roman Imperalor, 
whoever be was, sTsiling himself of the obvious capacity of the Britons for 
constructing earth-works, in order to provide recreation both for tbe con- 
querors and tbe conquered. We shall see that its dimensions ore far 
beyond what they might at first sight appear. Dr. Stukeley's calculation 
was that it would contain very nearly 13,000 spectators. Ponndbury. 
also, at a few hundred yards from the western porta, though the old 
notion that it was the Pomeerium of Duntovaria seems thoroughly unte- 
nable, bears to my eyes very decided marks of Romui worhmansh'f. . Tft 
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nj snrprifc I find that Ifr. Wkme, in his Hap and Index, which htm 
on\j jiiBt been put into m; bands, claims it as a Danish camp. Until ha 
justifies this o^uioo bj adequate proors, I venture to reserre mj own. I 
do Dot presume to eontrsdkt him, but Camden's statement that it was tlie 
camp of Sueno, i.D, 1002, would appear to rest on no verj solid fomidar 
tion I and there conid be no great probalnlitj that the Danish rorera 
would have had time or opportunity to construct so extensire a camp, at 
aneh a distance from the sea, the baae of their warlike operations. We 
owe the preeerration of both these last-mentioned monuments of anliquitjr 
to the interference of sealous arehteologists. A few years ago both were 
threatened bj the ruthless railway eDgineers ; bnt Mr. Wame himself waa 
the main instrument in persuading them to spare the former, and the late 
respected Ur. A. D. Trojte successfully led the forlorn hope in behalf of ths 
latter. The tesselated parementa at Wejmonth, Sherborne, DewKeh, Ram- 
pisham, Wynford, and elsewhere, are strongly indicative of a long and peace- 
ful poasession of the district by the Romans. Hr. Bingham here referred 
to the beautiful Prampton pavementa uncovered in 1793, and a description 
of which was published by Lysons, with engravings by Bngleheart. He 
especially adverted to the Christian monogram which is found in them 
amidst hEttthea emblems. He also spoke of the Roman encampment in the 
British earth-work at Hodhill, The Roman stations appear to Lave been 
Londmit, or Lyme ; Canea Arixa, Charmouth ; Dm-novaria, Dorches' 
ter ; Vmdogladia, Wimbome ; ClavrMnm, Weymouth ; Mononivm, 
Wnreham ; Boltelavniwn, Pode ; and Ibemiwn, Bere. The Via leg- 
niana seems to have run throngh the county from Woodyates, passing by 
Dorchester to Bridport ; with a branch from Dorchester to the Fosae- 
way at Ttehalu or llchester, and another to Crewkerne. 

I know not, coatinned Hr. Bingham, at what precise period we are to fix 
the date of Hr, Millais' noble picture in this year's Bzhibition, where the 
grim British wife so unwillingly relinquishea her Roman husband oA the 
chalky shores of Dorset, but there is no doubt that the county formed no 
inconsiderable portion of the dominions of the kings of Wessez ] that 
Aldhetm, one of the brightest lights of the middle ages, was consecrated 
first Bishop of Sherborne about the year 705 ; that King Beortrie was 
buried at Wareham about 781 ; that the elder brothers of King Alfred, 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert, were buried at Sherborne, and Ethelred, the next 
brother and successor, at Wimbome ; and that Edward the Martyr was 
assassinated by his stepmother, Blfrida, in 978, at Corfes Gate, or Corfe 
Castle. During much of this period onr shores seem to have been peculiarly 
exposed to the incursions of the Danes ; and we read of them at Fort, 
supposed to be Portland, at Charmouth, Warcham, and Swanwieb, where 
12U of their barks were wrecked. It is, however, somewhat remarkable ' 
that we appear to have few antiquities which can be accurately referred 
either to Saxon or Danish types. The great majority of our place-names, 
as well as our dialectical expressions, are unmistakably Saxon, and to this 
extent that people hate left their impress upon the district ; but of Daniah 
relics X know none ; and it is very rare, I imagine, that either in oar 
barrows or elsewhere have any of the nrns, or weapons, or ornament* 
come to light, which are generally ascribed elsewhere to the Anglo-Saxim 
period. In this age, however, most of our great monasteries were founded. 
King Cenwalh, who died a.d. 672, is said to have been a benefactor to 
Sherborne. Cuthburh, sister to King Ina, built the monastery at Wim- 
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borne i.D. 71&' ( Anglo- Siuxm Chronicle). Alfred fonnded tbe Beoedio- 
tiae Nuniiaiy at Shafteibury c. 888 ; AthelaUa, tiia Benedictine Monisterr 
at Uilton, aboat 933 ; Sthelmar, Earl of DeTon, that at Cenie c. 9S7 t »td 
Ore, the Houae-carle, or jBcotunntu, of Cuiute, that at Abbotsburj & 
1026. Mr. Bingham here described some originftl charters, ugned bj 
Edgar, Canute, Arohbishop Dunstan, be., relating to this Ore or Orcf, 
Knd now amongst the muniments of the Barl of Ilchester. 

Dorsetshire was a &TODrite hunting-ground of some of the NonuaD 
kings, espeoiallj of King John, wbo afforested large tracts of the conntj, 
and oonitantly Tisited porcheiter, pQorttock, Bere, Oillingham, Corfe, 
Canford, and other places. The two Norman castles, Corfe and Sher- 
bome, of which anj considerable remains exist, we shall have an oppor- 
iunity of seeing. Their fates were somewhat similar — both of them 
baring be«n gallantlr defended during the civil wars h; high-spirited 
ladies, and both of uiem doomed to deatruction bj the same inexorable 
conquerors. Hr. Bingham proceeded to observe that, in regard to mo- 
naatio remuns, there were some at Ceme'and Abbctsburj which ought 
to be examined, but it was impossible to extend their researches to the 
whole of the countj on this occasion ; he trusted that what thejr would 
see on their first visit would induoe them \o come again, ,and finish the 
work at another time. As to Qburchea, the three finest — he did not men- 
tion them in the order of interest, bnt u they were to be taken in their 
excursions— were Sherborne, Wimbome, and Milton. They would alto 
find many other fine churches Scattered through the oountj — Ceme, Brid- 
Tiort, Beaminater, Pooratock, Bore Regis, a very curious Norman church at 
Studland, and a singular church at Maiden Newton, which contained, he 
was assured, unqaestionable Saxon work. There was alfo a fine tower at 
Fiddletrentbide, and some interesting painting at Yetminster, The Dor- 
set obmvhes could not commte with the Perpendicular towers and carved 
oak s«r^na and roofs of Somerset, hut almost every little ohurab in the 
county, which had not the misfortuue of being over-restored, coatained 
features interesting to the arohnologiet, which rendered them worthy of 
being visited, Norman work was common in the village churches, and 
many of them bad remarkable fonts ; drawings of that at Melbury Bubb 
were exhibited in the Temporary Museum, and it would challenge rivalry 
for curiosity with any font which this county contained. One of the meet 
remarkable features was that the carving was all up-side-down ; there 
seemed every reason to suppose that it had always been in that position ; 
the animals sculptured upon it were on their heads, and they were all 
rolled together hy the folds of a snake, Besides the houses they would 
visit, there were many others which would be well worthy of attention on a 
future occasion. Among these were Melbury, the residence of Lord lichee- 
ter ; Pamham, the seat of Sir Henry Oglander ; Hanford, which belonged to 
the late Mr. Ker Seymer ; and Qrange House, the residence of the Rot, 
N. Bond, with an exceedingly beautiful Bliaabethan front. There were 
also manor houaes at Wraxall and Toller Fratrum ; there was likewiee » 
house with which curious traditions are connected at Wolveton. Lulworth 
Castle, although not a Norman structure, was well worth seeing ; and Mr. 
Weld, with very kind hberality, bad invited ib% Institute to partake of 
bis hospitality, if the members should hare an opportunity of risiting 
that place. 

With regard to history, Ur. Bingbam observed that be had little time 
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to toncl) on erents connected with Dorset, (jut 
Weymouth in H71. In the oiril ware, it wi 
Charles II. paased through the count; after the battle of Worcester ; the 
countj was also the scene of Monmouth's landing, As to the Worthies 
of Dorset, Fuller, who was connected with this county by residence and 
preferment, gare hut a short list. He mentioned Cardinal Morton and 
Archbishop' Stafford. Among the soldiers, he commended " Little Mr. 
Basket, that great soldier," he also mentioned the first Earl of Bedford, 
the founder of the house of Russell, as well as another soldier, of whom 
many now present had perhaps nerer heard — Sir Richard Bingham, » 
great warrior in the days of Queen Bliiabpth, one of the persous specially 
appointed to make proiision for resisting the Armada. He wu the 
founder of that branch of his family which still existed in Ireland, and 
was said by Fuller to be "Fortis atque feliz." Hntchios mentioned 
Bereral other Dorset Worthies ; and there was one that might well claim 
mention on the present occasion, though his tiame was better known in 
America than in England — John White, the patriarch of Dorchester, a 
most respectable clergyman, and, at the time of the great rebellion, rector 
of St, Peter's, in Dorchester, in the porch of which church he was buried, 
though there Is no monument to his memory. He could hardly be called 
one of the "Filfjim Fathers," but perhaps a "Pilgrim Grandfather." 
He sent out & large number of youtiis to America, who there founded 
the town of Dorcheater, now in a much mcMV flourishing oonditioa than 
the original town. 

The county was fortunate in topographers. Their first topographer 
was on author named Coker, boliered to be a clergyman, and probat>1y 
Vicar of Tincleton, who wrote a sketch of the history of Dorsetshire in 
1630, but it remained in manuscript for about a hundred years. It was 
well worthy of notice, both as being very quaint, and giving a remarkable 
account of the traditions at that time existing in Dorset. Coker went 
orer the whole of the county, and enumerated the families that lired in 
it, and thus perhaps ha laid the foundation of Hutchins's History, well 
known to be one of the best topographical descriptions that exists of any 
county. Hutchins was born in 1698, in Dorchester, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; his father . was curate of Bradford Peverell. He was 
edocated at the Grammar School at Dorchester, and when he was old 
enough to tnke orders, he became curate of Hilton Abbey, aud was 
Usher at the Grammar School then existing at lliat place. He engaged 
himself there, his biographer said, in an occupation " much more useful 
to others than agreeable to himself ;" hut soon after, he was preferred to 
the liring which he (Mr. Biiighsui) now occupied at Melcombe Horsey. 
He was entirely deaf, and during a long life, both there and at Wareham, 
to which he afterwards was appointed, he worked at bis history, con< 
stantly searching tlirough the muniment chests of the principal families 
in the county, He thus huilt up that most valuable history, which he 
never lived to see published, since it was not ^ven to the world until a 
year after his death. It was a remarkable instance of a man laboring on 
without fame and with little encouragement, and by an almost unequalled 
courage and energy achieving a work, the labor of which could only be 
understood by those who had carefully studied it. 

There was only one other point to which he had time to allude, namely, 
tlie Dorset dialect ; but his old friend (the Rer. William Barnes), the poet 
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and philologer of Dorset, would apeak for hiniMlf on t)i» lubject, ani] do 
donbt he would gire ipeeimeQa of the disleet which he lored, aad whieh 
he had so beaatifullj illustrated Hij his poems. Before concluding, Mr. 
Bingham wished to laj a word about aDother place, and that was Stsl- 
bridge ; an eminent worthj had there reeided^a man not more dtstin- 
gnished hy his scientiSe Bttainmenti than for theological knowledge, and 
the impnlse which he gare to religion daring his life — the Hon. Robert 
Bojle. He lired at Stalbridge House, which was now destroyed. The 
lite night have been Tisited had time permitted, not onlj on aeeonnt t^ 
ihia association, but for the beautiful Perpendicular croM which still ex> 
iated in the town, and which, considering its age, has been wonderfully 
preserred. 

Hr. Bingham, at the close of his interesting address, obserred that in 
the room where they were now assenibled there was an object osHoeiated 
with memorable times in the annats <A Dorset — with the memorj of one 
whose odious character presented a striking contrMt to the kindly and 
generous disposition of the noble President whom thej had the gratifi- 
cation to see in that place. The seat occupied by the Uarquis Camden 
on the present occasion had long been trtuhtionally known as "Judjje 
Jeffreys' Chair," 

At the canolusion of the meeting, a party was formed to visit the BD^qni- 
ties of Dorchester, nnder the guidance of Ur. Bingham, Entering the 
county gaol, they wont into the prison chapel to view a tesselated pave- 
ment that is placed in front of the pulpit, found some years ago near its 
present ute. Thence they walked to St. Peter's church, where Mr. 
Uingham pointed out its principal features, directing attention to the two 
crosB-le^ed knights resting in two windows of the aisles, weaponed. 
helmeted, and dressed in coats of mail ; the monument, in the dnqae 
cento style, at the east end of the north aisle, to Uie memory t^ Sir John 
Williams, knight ; tlie finely-sculptured white marble monument to Lord 
Holies, at the west end of the north aisle, and a brass dated 1436. The 
church is a good specimen of the Perpendicular style. Ur. Freeman 
said the church is of the Somerset or West of England type ; the tower 
is a remarkably good one, though not equal to those o( some of th« 
Somerset churches, and the roof is coved. He then indicated the 
general characteristics of the West of England type of churches as dis- 
tinguished from those of the eastern and midlaod counties. The party 
then passed the house (Mrs. Dafail's) reputed to be Judge JoBreja' 
lodgings during the "bloody assise" of 1685, when 292 pleaded guilty ta 
being acoomplici^s in the insurrecUon for Monmouth, and 60 of them 
were left for execution. Mr. Parker remarked that there was but litlla 
doubt that the house was the residence of the notorious judge. Passmg 
along to the garden of Mrs. Stone, the Walksi the party viewed th« 
remains of the wall of flint and unhewn stone that at one period crowned 
the Roman vallum. Mr. Bingham remarked that no doubt DiHehester 
was the site of the Roman town Bnrnovaria, and originally sunvunded 
by earthworks. The wall now being examined was pronounced to be 
decidedly Roman by a great authority, Mr. Hosch Smith. The company 
then walked to the bottom of South Street, where, their dearona ob- 
served, most probably stood the Prstorian gate of Dumovaria. Making 
their way to Wotlaston Field, through the kindness of the Mayor and 
Corporation of the town a section of the earlhworics of the Roman valleM 
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ms exposed to view. Mr. Binghfttn remarked that lome years ftgo • 
Dumber of akeletons were fouod there, which were popularly beliered to 
be Boman ; but ha w&a of opinion that thej were the remaini of criminals 
that had been executed on Gallowa-hill. Laitlj, a TJBit was paid to the 
church at Fordingtoa St. George. Here waa pointed out a curious boly* 
water atoup, which waa considered to be quite unique, the medinval pulpit, 
and the peculiar tile paving in front of the same, preseuting the ori^ual 
arrangement of the paving. Hr. Freeman Bud that the tower of the 
church, like that of St. Peter's, is a verj good specimen of the West of 
England type. He then dilated on the character of the windows and the 
tracerj, and directed attention to the peculiaritj of the turret and panelling^ 
of the windows. Mr. Parker made some remarks upon the figures of St. 
George and the Dragon, which are nidelj sculptured in stone in the tym- 
panum of the south porch. He ohserred that the figures had been stated 
to be a representation of St, George at the siege of Antioch, but he quoted 
from an Italian work, which showed that similar figures were found in 
Syrian churches 300 years before the date of Norman work, and he was 
of opinion that the legend was brought from Syria by the Cnuadera, and 
that, finding a church dedicated to St. George, they sculptured upon it 
the effigies of St. George and the Dragon. He thought that the hardness 
of the stone in which the work was done gave it a more archaic appear., 
aece than was warranted by its age, and he attributed it to the period of 
about 1160 or 1180. 

The evening meeting was held at tbe Town-hall, under the preudenoj 
of Sir JoHH P. BoiLEAU, Bart. 

The Chairman opened the business of the meeting by calling on Mr. 
J. U. Parker to make some remarks on early Rome, and to give some 
account of his recent discoveries in that city. 

Mr. Pahkeh said that he had oome quite unprepared, and without any 
of those accessories with which lectures were usually illustrated. The 
subject upon which he proposed to treat was that of tbe early Christian 
churches of Rome, of which there were not less than fifty now remaining 
in that oily. The earliest were those which were originally Pagan temples, 
and were afterwards consecrated to Christian worship. Among these he 
included the celebrated Pantheon, which was generally considered to have 
been a temple, although by some it is sud to have been an entrance hall 
to the baths of Agrippa ; now it is a church dedicated to All Saints. The 
circular part or temple waa erected probably before tbe Christian era ; to 
this a portico and chambers at the back and sides were added by Agrippa 
in the first century. 

The next series to which he alluded were the small burial-chapels tu 
the Catacombs, to which much importance had been attached. He did 
not believe that these were commonly used aa churches, bat rather for the 
purposes of the burial servioe. Nor did he believe that the Cataoembi 
were places of refuge for any length of time, but only for a few boors in 
Jmes of persecution. 

The next series were the churches made in houses. Indeed many of 
the great basilicas of the time of Coostantine were originally halls within 
the large palaces. One of these was the original church of St. John 
Lateran, which stood within the walla of tbe Laleran Palace. The present 
church has been rebuilt since. Again, the church of St. Peter's was 
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origiDall; a hall in the paUee of the Vatican. He then referred to ttis 
church of S. Croce, which was erected within the walls of the palace of 
8t. Helena, tomeliines improperly called the Empress Helena, the mother 
of Constantina the Great. He tJien described the form of Uie ancieat 
Bomaa basilica. King's halt, or law court, with its nave and two side aisles, 
and its apse at the end, where the judge sat, which place, when these 
edifices were converted into churohea, was occupied bj the bishop. 

Another class was the monastic chnrcbee, seTcral of which were rerj 
early. Several of these edifices were for^fied, and thej were nearly all 
erected on the plan of the hasilica, or hall of jnatiee. In all the primitive 
ehurches the altar was at the west end, but this did not interfere with 
the turning to the east during worship, as the altar was low and narrow, 
and the bishop could look over it, and administer the Communion over 
it. He considered this custom of taming towards the rising son was 
nearly as old as Christian worship itself. Such olt&rs ore known by the 
name of altars turned towards the people. 

He then alluded to the church of St. Padentiana, which according to 
Baroniue, was Consecrated by Pope Pius I, in the year 160 of the 
Christian era, or about that time. It was made out of materials from 
the house of Fudens, which wss well known as the place of assembly, and 
for the reception of foreign Christians coming to Rome, The bouse had 
been rebuilt over and over again, but the mosaic picture in the apse is of 
the fourth century, and he believed that the lower part was a portion of 
the earliest church. He then detailed the results of some excavations 
which he had made in this edifice, and explained the character of the 
architecture which pointed to such an early date. He also commented oa 
several other churches, observing that they all ezbibited a decay of art 
from the fourth down to the tenth century. The walla of Rome were 
very remarkable ; they were about ten miles in extent, and in some places 
were quite fifty feet high. 

The Rev. Qilbbrt N. Smith asked if there were any stone benchea in 
the cbapels of the catacombs which might have been used for the placing 
of coffins previously to interment? He had no^ced benchea of that 
description in churches in Wales. 

Ur. Pakkeb replied in the negative, but said there were seats which 
might have been temporarily used for teaching. As far as he could see 
be did not think these edifices were generally used for the performance of 
service, but merely for burial purpoaea and perhaps for catechising. None 
of them would hold more than fifty persons, with one exception, and that 
could not contain more than eighty. He had another remark to make 
with refereuco to the early churches of Rome, and that was that the int»- 
riora had been very much altered and plastered over from time to time ; 
bat if the outside could be got at properly the whole history developed 
itself. Another point of some interest and but little understood was the 
alterations that had taken place in the level of the city,' The general 
tradition was that this had been occasioned by the burning of the place by 
the Normans in Hie eleventh century, and that the aahea bad ihua raised 
the level. He believed, however, that this had only been occasioned ia 
the lower parts by the inundations of the Tiber, as it was evident the hilla 
were about the same level as previously. After explaining the character- 
istics of the adjacent walls, tba lecturer observed tliat the campanilea were 
objects of iuteresl, but none of them were earlier than the twelfth century. 
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though perhaps built after ao earlier type. The moiaioa were exceediuglj 
intereating ; ihej belonged to all periods from the fourth to the ninth 
centuries : then there was a break to the twelfth centurj. It was appa- 
rent by comparison that thej were much more durable than the frescoes. 
One of the finest was that at the end of St. John Lateran, and this was 
threatened with destruction ; because the nave had been paganized the^ 
were going to paganize the choir as well. lu Rome everjrthing after the 
fifth century was called modern, and conaequentl; deapised. He also 
Eluded to the destruction of a fine porch, built hj the Coamati family, in 
the church of St. Lorenio, as an iustance of the deatruction committed by 
architects in the present day. Thus St. Paul's, for which money hnd 
been collected ail over the world, was called a restoration, but erery 
Tcstige of the old building had been destroyed, and a pagan temple hod 
been erected in its stead. 

The chairman observed that the subject waa open to discussion, and 
remarked that Mr. Parker would be ready to answer any question that 
might hare suggested itself. 

Ur. S. A. ITheeuan asked if there was such a thing known as the cona 
aecraiion of & Chriatinn church in the second century ? Were those 
churches standing up aboTe ground in a state to be consecrated at that 
period 1 No doubt there were churches standing in the third century. 
What was the evidence that thera were churches standing above ground in 
the second century fit to ha consecrated ? He asked Mr. Parker for the 
evidence that churches above ground were consecrated as early aa 150 
er 160. 

Mr. Parkbb said that his authority waa the Annals of Baronius ; and 
the architectural features were confirmatory of the statements made in that 
work. 

Mr. Freeman did not think that much reliance was to be plsced in a 
writer who lived so many centuries afterwards. Where was the evidence 
of ihe consecration of this room in the house of Pudens f 

The Rev. Q. N. Smith remarked that St. Paul speaks of the church 
that was the honae of Priacilla and Aquila (Romans ivi. v. 5). 

Mr. Parker observed that Justin Martyr mentioned the house of Pudena 
as a refuge for foreign Christians in the aecond century. 

Mr. Frebuah said that that proved nothing whatever. It would not do 
to patch up things out of Baronius. Mr. Parker waa too caatioos to do the 
same thing with regard to English architecture. He would not go to 
Hutchins'a History of Dorset to aacertain the date of a structure, but he 
would examine the style in the spirit of an archaologist. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. Parker, for his very able and 
instructive lecture ; and, on the motioa of Colonel Sturt, M.P., a vote of 
thanks was given to the chairman, after which the proceedings terminated. 



August 2. 

Excursion to Maideii Castlx. 

The morning was devoted to hearing papers read in the Historical 



Section, Sir JuBN P. Boilbau, Bart., presiding. 
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The Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of Came, read a paper on Aacieot Donet' 

The Rev, Pbofessok Witua read a paper on Sherbome Abbey Ghoreli, 
which appeared in this Tolurae of the Journal, p. 179. 

Mr. Thouas Bond read a paper on Corfe Castle.' 

At three p.m. a large party atarled in carriages for an aftemoon'B eicar- 
lion to Tiait the British and Roman remains and other objects of aptiqusrian 
interest in the neighbourhood of Sorchester. The first halt was made at 
the amphitheatre called Hamburj Rings. The arena of this earthwork is 
almost elliptical, and is enclosed Bare on the north side, where there is ao 
opening by a mound about 30 ft. high. The party liaTiiig scaled tbe 
rather steep ascent to the mound, the Rev. C. W. Bingham remarked that 
there were very niaoy theories about the name Mambury, or Uaumbury 
Rings, and he ventured to have a little theory of his own ; it would oot, 
however, at alt suit his good friend the Rev. W. Barnes, for it had nothing 
to do with British names. He could not help thinking that the former 
part of the name " Uambury " was derived from mimui. He had no doubt 
whatever himself that this place was constructed under the auperintendence 
of the Romans, for the purpose of oCFurding amusement both to the Roman 
army and the conquered people of Durnovaria. It was possible, therefure, 
that plays were acted in this amphitheatre, and everybody knew that 
mimtu meant a stage player. He had never broached the theory befure, 
and he was ready to have It knocked down at a moment's notice. He 
believed that everybody, who knew anything about the matter, must be 
satisfied that the place was established under Roman superintendeoce. 
There was no sort of appearance about it to indicate that it was a Celtic 
structure. The outer wall, he imagined, bad been greatly delebrated by 
time, and there had been a milestone put up by the Town Council of the 
borough. No doubt the area was much deeper formerly than at tlie present 
time. Dr. Slukeley, he believed, had broached this idea — the opening at 
the north side being the entrance to the amphitheatre, on the opposite side 
wore the cmce, from which issued the beasts. He did not think that he 
could listen with patience to anybody who called the amphitheatre a Celtic 

The party next proceeded onwards for about half-a-mile along the main 
road, and then diverged to the eastward to visit the ancient villa of 
Ilcrringetone. Here the party was received by the present owner, llr. 
K. W. Williams, and walking through the principal part of the house, 
which has been sadly moderniBed, entered the drawing-room, which is 
enriched with oak carving and furnished d la Louii Quatorse. Here Mr. 
Thomas Bond, of Tyneham, addressed the company. He remarked that 
the origin of the name of Winterbome Herringstone was from a small 
stream, which also gave names to several villages in Dorset. They knew 
very little with ezaclness concerning the place till the time of Henry 111. 
It belonged to Sir Henry Beauchamp, of the great Somerset family, who 
were the chief lords of the place. Under them the abbots of Bindon were 
the mesne lords of the manor of Heningalone. In the 27th of Henry 111., 
he believed, an exchange was made between the abbots and Philip Herring, 
the latter giving some land at Chaldun Herring. He then came to live at 
tliit place, and it c<mtinued in the Herring family for several geoeratioos. 
In the time of Edward III. royal licence was granted to Sir Walter 
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Herriog to impTOT« die place and encloaa it iritli a stone wait. It was no 
dvubt ft manaion-house from tbe time of Henrj III. The HerringB were 
a Neman familj, coming froio Harang. in Normandy, and thejr were 
feudatories to the Earl of Warwick in the time of Henry II. Thej resided 
at Chaldon Herring till they came to this place, where they continued till 
the reign of Richard II., when the elder branoh of the family became 
extinct, and the heiress married a certain Robert Fovant. Shortly after- 
wards it passed, by some means not yet discovered, to tbe family of Fillet, 
who continued in possession of the place till ihe esrly part of the siituenth 
century, when it was purchased by the ancestors of the present owner. 
Although the manor entered into the family of Williams originally by pur- 
chase, subsequently they became co-heirs and representatlres of the 
Heningfl, who held the same for so long a pciiod. Sir Walter Herring 
had two sons, to one of which he gave Herringstone and the other Chaldon 
Herring. At a subsequent period Sir John Williams, at Herriogstone, 
married the daughter and co-beireis of Sir Thomas Delalyud, who was 
descended from the last heiress of the Herring family. The manor-house 
was said by Hutchins to hare been built iu the thirteenth century by 
Siward. But Hutchins knew rery little about architecture, and tbe fact 
was that the Siwards had notfamg to do with it. The room they were in, 
and probably the greater part of the original bouse, was built by Sir John 
Williams in the time of James I. It was iu the form of a quadrangle, had 
a court-yard, a private chapel where serrice was performed, and a burial- 
chapel. The quadrangle was subsequently destroyed, and now that hall 
was the only portion remaining of the old building. Ue directed attention 
to the arms of the WilliamscB in tbe carving of tbe roof, similar to those 
in St. Peter's Church. 

Mr. Parkbr said he thoughtthey might congratulate the owner of the hall 
for having so well preserved a fine Jacobean ceiling, which architects were 
generally too fond of destroying. 1'he ceiling was a remarkably good one 
of the latter part of the rcigu of James I. He pointed out, among the 
grotesque figures upon the inner roof, the letters c.P. and the arms of the 
Prince of Wales, showing that it must have been constructed at the period 
he had stated. Having noticed several fine old paintings and other objects 
of interest, the party retired from the mansion. 

A pleasant nde of about a mile brought the party to the remarkable and 
immense earthworks called Maiden Castle, which occupy tbe flat summit of 
a hill, and are about one thousand yards from east to west, and five hun- 
dred yards from north to south, the whole begirt by two (in some parti 
three) ramparts 60 feet high. Here tlie Rer. W. Barnes acted as guide. 
He said that tbe ArcbKological Institute had received a hearty welcome at 
the old Roman town of Dorchester, but they must be content to enter this 
BriiiBh town without a greeting by the inhabitants. They stood on the 
greatest of more than twenty earthworks of the Durotriges of Dorset, a 
work that took up 1 15 acres of ground. He pointed out the difference of 
form between the British and Roman caslrametation, the former fullowiog 
the winding outline of tlie hill brow as at Maiden Castle, and the Roman 
form, as at Poundbury, keeping more or less a aquareiieu of angle and a 
Btraightness of sides. There seemed to have been four gates, and tbe one 
by which they stood had had, as most likely had the others, stone gate 
jambs, the bases of which had been taken away by a man then on tbe 
ground. The inner rampart had at one time something of a breast-wall of 
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Ridgeiraj stones, of vhioh tome fev remained, and muij loads had, to tlia 
knowledge of liring men, been carried down to UarUtutown for buildiog. 
He pointed out a debased bank far eaitward as the ireBteni boundary of tbe 
earliest camp, and begged the members to obserre the inbendings of tbe 
inner rampart at the ends of this cross bank. 

The Rev. H. Mouli requested the company to forget for a while tie 
Romans and the Britons, and to obeerre the military skill indicated by the 
works, and to oonsider what kind of a population there must have been 
here to throw np such immense fortifications. No scattered tribes, be 
maintained, could hare done it. New Zealand had been spoken of, hut 
there was nothing shewn of the military skill of those tribes which ap- 
proached that exhibited here. He had brought Indian officers to MMden 
Caatl«s and when a distance off tbey had said it was like their hill-forts, but 
before they had gone far they said, these earthworks were not constmcted 
by unciviliEed men ; it must hare taken 100,000 men to make such fortifi- 
cations. What must the popDlation have been when they were constructed t 
Uaiden Castle, he beliered, could not haTe been the work of soattored 
tribes : no people anxious only for the safety of their cattle would make 
such earthworks. 

The Rev. Gilbrrt Suith, of Tenby, said it suggested to him that there 
was a good deal of geological action at the bottom of it all. He could 
shew them em bank meats, tortuous like those before them, which were 
entirely of geological origin, and man had nothing to do with them. 

The party haring proceeded again to the ramparts, and walked along to 
the eastward to where a huge mound torminated, the Rer. W. Barnea 
pointed out what he considered to he the end of the old camp or oppidwn, 
and the indications of further ground being taken np. 

General Lbfrot said that he shared in tbe profoundestdegree the respect 
all must feel for the immense energy and perseverance of our ancestors, 
whoever they were, in throwing up these wonderful earthworks, the only 
parallel to which, as far as he was aware, were the earthworks construct^ 
by the unknown tribes of Ohio. He agreed with the former speakeraas to 
their manifesting evidences of organization of labour and continuity of 
purpose far beyond what tbe scattered and divided tribes with which they 
connected the county were capable of ; and he held that tbey must be the 
work of an anterior race. From the hasty survey he had made, he should 
judge that the works extended for nearly a mile, and a portion of the ram- 
parts he had just measured was 60 feet high ; and these were works made 
by people who had not the command of large flat tools, like our spadee, but 
who worked with celts, or narrow instruments, by means of which only a 
small quantity of earth could be transported at a time. He thought that 
the difficulty as to the water supply might be partially solved by tbe habita 
of the people of those days. The incursions were made by levies or 
masses, and if tbey found the enemy prepared to receive them they dis- 
persed i nor did they, he imagined, keep such a vigilant watoh as to pre- 
vent the besieged from having access to water in various directions. From 
the military allusions in the early hooks of Scripture it was eviJent tb«t 
what was regarded ns the primary duty of a modern soldier— keeping watch 
— was observed with extreme laxity in those days. But he thought that 
the people mainly depended on the surface water caught in the pit referred 
to, which was conveniently placed for that purpose. As to Maiden Caatio 
being defeuded in the strict sense of the word, he thought that was impo»- 
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■ibl«. beoanie it would Uke m totinj men to defend it as to malce it. He 
ttiought the occupuita must haie trusted to other obfttaclea than the earth- 
worliB. Bocli as thej in milicar/ parlance called abattu — stnictiirea which 
tlie eoemj would find a dilEcultjr in pauing. The mer» physical difficult; 
of mountiug an earth-slope by n»ked nien UDeDcumlKred bf armoar would 
have been but trifling, and with ihe activity they acquired in the chase 
they could more easily have assaulted the place than modern Boldiera 
bearing their accoutrements. Therefore, he coacluded that the defenders 
must have had recourse to other means besides earthworks, to render the 
place tenable. 

In illustration of what had been adduced as to the difficulty of obtaining 
water for the people occupying Maiden Castle, during a siege, Mr. 
Beresford Hope observed that Homer, describing the siege of Troy, spoke 
of the springs of the Scaniander as being outside the town. 

In another part of tlie earthwortis, Mr. Barnes made some remarks upon 
the etymology of the name Uaiden Castle. He considered that it indicates 
» castle without a castle — as a maiden assiie means an assize without any 
trials — or a fastness on the plain. 

The party then proceeded to a spot where excavations had been made, bj 
the permission of Ur. Sturt, and at his expense, under the direotion of 
Mr. Cunnington. The hole was about three feet deep, and Mr. Cunnington 
explained that it was aii ancient British hut-hole, but at the bottom 
were found two or three iaches' depth of ashes, also several sling-stones 
and pieces of pottery. An urn was found in the other camp, also a smalt 
drinking-cup, and a piece of an ancient quern, which Mr. Bingham said 
was possibly brought from Germany. The«e were to be seen at the 
Museum, as also a piece dug from the pit shewing the stratiBoatbn of the 
ashes. Bones of various animals, and a piece of a human jawbone, con. 
taising a tooth very much worn, were likeoise discovered there. In the 
presence of the party an excavator dug in the hole, and threw up small 
pieces of pottery and hones, which were curiously examined. Mr. Cun- 
nington said that he had been led to those hut-holes by observing slight 
depressions upon the surface of the ground, but there was great difficulty in 
making such researches, because the whole surface bad been ploughed over 
within the last hundred years. 

The Rev. C. W. Binohau moved that Mr. Sturt be thanked for his 
kindness in this particular, and also because he is one of the landlords of 
Dorset who itrenuously set their faces against the destruction of the old 
tumuli where our ancestors are lying. He trusted that all the landlords in 
England would follow Mr. Sturt's example in this regard. These remarks 
were heartily received by the company. This concluded the proceedings 
at Maiden Castle. 

Keturning in the direction of Dorchester, a diversion was made to visit 
the angular pound-like earthwork, in the Roman form of castraroetation. a 
field of high ground by the river Fronie, called Poundbury, Mr. Bingham 
assembled the party at the north-western angle of the camp, overlooking 
the river, and observed that there had been various theories advanced as to 
the origin of this camp, Some persons thought that it was an Anglo-Saxon 
eamp of council, and others that it was a Danish encampment, but he 
believed it to bo a Roman camp. Instead of following the line of the hill 
generally it was nearly in the form of a parallelogram. To the westward 
there was a carious kind of ledge or linchet, to which Mr, Barnes desired 
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him to call atteDtiou ; it followed the winding of the rifer for two or threa 
miles. To hiinaelf it seeoied impoBsible that it could hare been a natanl 
formktioD ; whatever it wu Driginalljr, lie certainlj thought it had been 
ftrtificially enlarged. A little further up the Tallej, in all directions there 
were relics of what he believed to be British occupation. Ur. Dinghan 
then directed attention to Wolveton or Wolvcrton House, the ancient seat 
of the Trenchards, and remarked that in that house, humanly speaking, 
the fortunes of the house of Russell began to rise in the ascendanL Sir 
Thomas Trenchard was Sheriff of Dorset, wben the Archduke Pliilip of 
Spain was obliged to run his barque ashore at Weymouth. He was brought 
to the Sheriff's house at- Wolverton, and, being unable to speak anv lan- 
guage but pure Dorset, found it difficult to copamunicate with the Archduke. 
In this extremity he bethougbt him of John Russell, of Kingston Russell 
or Berwick, in the neighbourhood, who had been a factor to a merchant in 
Spain and who could interpret the speech of his royal visitor. Ue was 
sent for, and made liimself so agreeable that the Archduke took him to 
London, where ihe King took a fancy to him, and in time he became Earl 
of Bedford, and the founder of the bouse of RusaelL From Pouodburj the 
party returned to Dorclioster. 

At tlie evening meeting the Rev. J. H. Aostbn read a paper on " The 
Romans in Dorset," which will be printed in a future volume of this 
Journal. 

Hr. J. T. Irvinb snid that having attended a little to the question of 
Roman roads in Dorset, he believed the present road, described as that frnm 
Sarum to Dorchester, might more prol»bly be a line from Saruni to some 
port or place in Purbeck, or perhaps Lulworth Cove. The direct road fram 
Sarum to Dorchester left Bluudford to the east, and reaching the Itoe ef 
hills, followed them until arriving above Ansty, and passiog UartFoot Lane 
it becomes known as the Long Lane ; it then runs straight for Dorchester, 
(receiving near Piddlehinton Down another road which comes from Chester- 
blade and Blackford, in Somerset,) and after passing by Frome Wbit6eld it 
entered Dorchester. Leaving Dorchester, it went, not, as stated, to Bg- 
gardon, but near Winterborne Abbas, for Long Bredy Hut, to the Travel- 
lers' Rest, by Walditch to the north of Bridport, where it* is crossed 
somewhere by another from Horchester (coming by way of Stonidge}. It 
then ran for Horchester, lu Somerset, and on for Eieter. There were at 
least two Roman towns in Dorset, of which no mention had been made in 
the paper, one at Horchester, near Evershot, one at Buchesler, near Foot- 
niell and Shaston. There was every reason to believe Roman roads crossed 
the vale of Bleckmore, coming south from Orcheston, in Wilts, aud from 
near Maiden Bradley ; both ran for the Dorchester road somewhere at 
Bellchalville or thereabouts, but another line ran south and west for Hor- 
chester, and on from there towards the sea near Bridport. 

It was suggested that these questions should form the subject of local 
investigation. 

August 3. 
Visit to Sherboknz, 

The members of the Institute reached Sherborne by railway abont 
eleven o'clock, and immediately proceeded to the Abbey Church. On their 
way they were joined by the Bishop of Oxford, and by Sir W. Medlyeot^ 
Bart., and other influential persons connected with the districiJ)O0lC 
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The Rev. FrofesRor Willib b&ving mounted a chair in front of th« 
church, described its historj and Architecture. lie commenced by direeriiig 
the attention of the conipnnj to the fragmentg of an older church, which 
now exist al the i*cat end of the building. He entered minutely into an 
archileetural deicriptiun of these delaile, and observed that the ancient 
pariah churcli of All Ilallofr*, at the west end of the Ahbejr. consisted of 
three aisles and six bayi. He then explained how this portion of the 
building was connected with the present structure, and observed that (he 
eut end sloped off ao as to admit of the construction of the f^at west 
window. There was, no doubt, a screen against the two first piers of the 
parish church, before which was placed the altar. He then noticed the 
outside of tlie present structure, and called attention to the Norman porch 
on the south side, which had been most carefully rebuilt witli the original 
stones, ever; stone having been marked, and placed in its ori]|;inal position. 
A battlement. Perpendicular in character, and harmonizing with that of the 
church, formerly ran round the porch ; and he must say, with all respect 
to tbe architect, that he was sorry that it had not been replaced. The 
learned Profcasor then entered the building, and took up his station near 
the pulpit, where he discoursed upon the architectural features of tbe inte- 
rior. He observed that on tbe preceding day he had alluded to an ancient 
document respecting the disturbances between the parishioners of Sherboriio 
and the abbot and monks of St. Mary's Abbey. This documeut, which 
was dated on the 4th of January, 1436. was an ordinance issued by NeTille, 
Bishop of Sslisburj. It commenced by stating that the Bishop had re- 
ceived accusations from the abbot and monks respecting the conduct of 
eight or ten of the townspeople, who had erected a new font in the church 
of All Hallows, on the plea that the door communicating with the abbey 
was inconveniently narrow. They made further " pretence of the bells 
ringing for matins" in the abbey. It seems also, from tliis document, 
that there was another and a more serious ground of provocation given by 
tbe monks, viz., that the old abbey font had been improperly removed from 
its position in or near the porch. The new font remained unmolested until 
the next Easier procession, when both parties laid their complaints before 
the Bishof^t his visitation, and an angry contention ensued. The Bishop 
ordered — I. That the font erected in the parish church ahould be destroyed. 
2. That the bells should not be rung for matins until after the sixth hour to 
the Abbey clock. 3. That the Abbey font should he restored to its ancient 
place, and that all infants should he baptized therein. 4. That the door of 
entrance fur the parishioners into the Abbey ahould be enlarged. When 
the Bishop's mandate was received a serious riot ensued. As soon as the 
monks attempted to displace tbe new font, tbe townspeople, who had assem* 
bled for its defence, came into the Abbey, and, according to Leland, a stout 
butcher, one Walter Gallor, defaced clean tbe stone font of the Abbey 
Church. The quarrel between tbe monks and the parishioners became 
somewhat serious, the Earl of Huntingdon taking the part of the towns- 
people, and Bishop Mevllle siding with the abbot and the monks. During 
the sedition a priest of the church of All Hallows shot a shaft of firo into 
the thatched roof of the choir, which was set on fire and destroyed. It 
may be inferred that the nave was not damaged. We learn from Leiand 
that the parishioners were compelled to contribute towards the restoration of 
the east end of the building. 

The learned Professor then proceeded to describe the architecture of the 
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church, which belongs to the Perpendicular period, but contains eicellent 
epecimena of the Norraan, Early English, and Decorated periods. The 
arcliea of the toner and part of the transepts are of Norman work, while 
the nave and chancel are Perpendicular. Professor Willis described the 
arcl'itectural peculiarities of the choir and nare. , He alluded to the apteodid 
Perpendicular work of the clioir, which was erected b; a master-hand, and 
pariicularljr described the light and graceful roof with its elegant tracery 
and fan -vaulting. He next described the nave, which was rebuilt bj Abbot 
Peter Ransome, from 1475 to 1490, and remarked that although the 
cliurch was maiuljr Perpendicular in style; its original Norman character i> 
uimiistskeablc throughout. The piers of tlie nave are polygonal, without 
capitals, aud are singularly enriched on each face with panels which follow 
the arch and meet at the top, where tlioy are united by a shield bearing a 
coat of arms. The pier-arclies of the nave were unequal in space, oud the 
piers were not opposite each other. He hinted it was not iiuprohable tliat 
beneath the ashkr of the present piers, which was Perpendicular in style, 
might be found the original Norman work, forming, as at Winchester, tbe 
cores of the piers. The learned Professor described at full length theotfaer 
portions of the building. 

The company then left the church, and the Professor led them to the 
north side of the edifice, where he pointed out the remains of the cloisters. 
He took them into the school-room, which was stated to have been the refec* 
tory of the monastery ; but oa there were no remains of a pulpit, he did 
not think it was ever used for that purpose. Neither did he believe, ta 
tome said, that it was a dormitory. He considered it not improbable that 
it was the cellarer's ball, and might have been used for the accommodation 
of guests, all classes, from the pi ince to the beggar, being entertoiaed at 
the great monasteries in former days. 

The party then adjourned to Sherborne Castle, the seat of Hr. G. D. 
Wingfield Digby, who sumptuously entertained the arcbieolr^sts and their 
friends in a marquee erected in the grounds. Ur. Wingfield Digby took 
the chair, supported by the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
Heaves, Sir K- Kirby, and other members of the Institute. 

By dcaire of the Harquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford seconded the 
toast of the health of Mr. and Mrs. Winglield Digby. He said (hat the 
clergy present, and throughout the length and breadth of the land, tlianked 
Mr. Wingfield Digby for what he had done at Sherborne Church. He had 
set a noble example to the laity of this country ; aud be (the Bishop) 
begged sincerely to thank him for what he bad done, and also for hia mnni- 
ficeut hospitality on that occasion. They bad been told that day of the 
disputes between the clergy and the laitj which hod taken place in Sher- 
borne, when the bishop of Salisbury came down to settle these differences. 
Ue could not help contrasting with those disorderly times the peaceful and 
pleasant gathering on that occasion. Ue begged moat cordially to secood 
the toast. 

Mr. WlNOFiBLV DiOBT returned thanks, and expressed the great Mtisho- 
tion which b« felt io meeting them on that occasion. 

Lord Nsavbb proposed a vote of thanks to Profeasor Willis for the obla 
description which he had given of Sherborne Abbey Church on that occa- 
sion. He called on the Bishop of Oxford to second the toast. 

The Bishop of Oxford said that the annual meetings of the Archaeological 
Institute had acquired celebrity from the admirable nrchilcctunl unUno- 
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tions of Profestor Willi*. At aearlj all these nieetingB he had described 
•ome noble church or reuemble cathedral, and lie begged to thank him for 
these annual expositioni. He could assure them that he was not using 
words of after-luncheon congratulation when be alluded to the high qualities 
of Professor Willis, aad to his great care, his wonderful sagacity, his intui- 
tive eje, and his unvarjing kindness on these occasions. He waa, indeed, 
the light of the Institute and the delight of the annual meetings. 

ProiFessor Willis, in returning thanks, said that, in eipUiniug the eatbe- 
drals and other churches of this countrj, much credit was due to those who 
had the care of these edifices, and who afforded him the opportunity of 
examining tbem and making himself Acquainted with their history and 
architecture. He had felt great pleasure in visiting Sherborne Church, and 
was much gratified with the manner in whieh that edifice had been restored, 
and with the noble example of ungrudging, liberal munificence wbioh ilr. 
Wiiigfield Digbj bad set to the whole land. The church had been per- 
fectly restored, while all its ancient features had been prescrred. He 
begged to ihank Mr. Digby for what he hadHone. 

The company then left the tent, and proceeded to the ruins of the old 
castle, in the grounds of Mr. Digby. It ruaed up to the dme when tho 
party left the grounds, and the thunder was ve^ heavy. 

Mr, J. H. Parker described the remains of the andeut oastlo, which 
was built by Roger, Bishop of Samm, in the time of King Stephen, He 
observed that it was strongly defended, and gave a description of its plan 
and details. 

Some conversation followed, in which Mr. Parker, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Burtt, Mr. Bond, and other members took a part. 

The Rev. C. W. Bihohau then tcave an outline of the history of the castle, 
reading front the Rev. E. Harston s " Handbook to the Abbey Cburcb of 
St. Mary, Sherborne." From this account the history may be Bummarised 
as follows ; — Roger Niger succeeded Osmund as Bishop of Sarum in 1102. 
He was the powerful minister and favourite of Heiiry I., and held also the 
«arldom of Salisbury. He fortified the city of Sarum, and built for hira> 
self three great castles at Sherborne, Deviies, and Maluiesbury. Tbey 
were places of immense strength, for the Bishop was no mean engineer. 
In 1 133 King Stephen seised these three castles, together with the Bishop's 
plate, jewels, atid cash, the latter amounting to 40,000 marks, and threw 
the prelate into prison, Sherborne was recaptured by the Empress Maud, 
and for the next two hundred years was retuned by the Crown 'on various 
pretexts, but was at length recovered for the bishopric, together with the 
ehace and manor of Bere Wood, by Bishop Robert Wyvil, in 13^5. Bishop 
Wyvil's brass in Salisbury Cathedral records this fact, and describes him 
K( pvgil intrepidut, a compliment to a bishop more appreciable in that day 
^an at present. The brass itself is most curious. The castle is drawn 
with alt its towers. The keep has four turrets, two ornamented with a 
Diitre, two with an earl's coronet (Roger being both bishop and earl). At 
the window over the gate stands the Bishop, in his robes, with crosier and 
mitre. His hands are lifted, as in the act of returning thanks to Ood, and 
re-consecrating the castle for the benefit of the bishopric. The long defile- 
ment it had undergone is expressed by the weeds and brambles in the fore- 
ground, where the rabbits are feeding or burrowing. In the gate stands 
the figure of an armed retainer, with the portcullis at bis bock, in the 
attitude of defence, as being ready to maintain bis lord's rights by arms. 

TOL. ixu. y I 
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His left hand holds ■ Bhietd, which ib iiupeiided from hia ihoalden b^ s 
■trap, ani in his right hand he vieldn his battle-axe. The brass is rerj 
nearly perfect, but the border and inscription are injured, Hovr it escaped 
the pillage of the Civil Wars, when it is said that upwards of a hundred 
Talusble braRses were destroyed, is wonderful. The castle and manor now 
remained with the see until the fourth jear of Edward VI., when the Bishop. 
John Capon, made them OTer to the Lord Protector Somerset, who enjoyed 
them but a short time. On his attainder, the Crown again demised them 
to Sir John Panlett, Knt., for ninety-nine years. But the Bishop, having 
filed a bill iu Chancery, declaring that be was intimidated into this snr- 
render of his riglits, his life being threatened, the Lord Chancellor decreed 
in his favour, and the castle once more reverted to the see. The hishoprie 
suffered most in thie matter from the hands of Queen Elisabeth, who twice 
kept the bishopric vacant for several years, till she could find some abject 
occupant for it who would consent to surrender Sherborne Castle and manor 
to the Crown. Toby Matthew {afterwards Bishop of Winchester), declined 
her terms, and she refused to make him bishop, and twice was Archbishop 
Whitgift compelled to interpose by a spirited remonstrance against her 
conduct. At length she made one CoUlwell bishop, of whom it is said that 
he was surprised into consenting to her terms, and never held np his bead 
afterwards. He died very soon after, and she then (after two years' delay) 
made Henry Cotton bishop, the condition of his appointment being the 
alienation of Sherborne, which she then bestowed on Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Of this Cotton, Diigdale remarks—" His son was bom blind, who, notwith- 
standing, was made a minister, had three or fonr parsonages, and was canon 
of Salishnry, yet died a beggar." Thus was the see of Sarum deprived 
permanently of this portion of its endowment, a yearly rent-charge of £260 
being alone reserved to it. Rateigh greatly improved the estate, hot did 
not enjoy it long. It next came into the hands of Prince Henry, who lived 
but a few months afterwards. Carr, Karl of Somerset, its next possesaor, 
elosed his career in ignominy, and the castle and manor were then aold by 
the Crown to Sir John Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol In 1645 the 
fortress was captured, af^er a siege of sixteen days, by Oromwell and Fair- 
fax, when Sir L. Dyves and Sir John Strangways, fifty-five gentlemen, knd 
six hundred soldiers, were taken prisoners. It was then dismantled, and 
with its materials Castleton Church and the winge of the present mansion 

Mr. BcRTT said it was well known that Sir Walter Raleigh resided here 
some time, and some documents had fallen into his hands which curionaly 
illustrated the social relations of that period. These documents were con- 
nected with proceedings in the Star Chamber, and one of the acts of oppres- 
aion charged against Raleigh was that a certain John Mears, having spoken 
about an act of aggression, was one morning taken out of bed and put into 
tlie stocks for about twelve hours. The result of the proceedings was not 
given in the public judicial record. The documents had been printed in 
the Gentleman's Magasine for November, 18d3, 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth gave an account of a Roman cippus in the 
grounds. It waa erected to j£liua, by his "tent-fellow." It had twa 
interesting designs, the head of Medusix, with an owl at the bottom. 

Mr. R. DieBT said the cippus was brought from Dresden by John Digby, 
who brought home the classical books in the castle, and who died young. 

The Rev. J. 0. Joyce drew attention to a curious tesselated pavement 
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which now fonns the floor of the lUiiy. It wu discovered tome' few je&rs 
ago aoioiig some Romsn fouudfttione on Lenthaj Comraon. It is in ezml- 
lent eondiiion, and is most perfect. A sitting figure is represented playing 
on ft lifre with six chords, while a seoond figure is danciog uid playing a 
double pipe, united at the moathpiece. The borders are verjr rich. 

The 4>odj of the present niansiou was built by Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
date 1594 and his arms being visible vn tlio windows. The two winga 
were added hj the first Earl of Bristol, and the stone walls have been 
coated with grej plaster. An archway of stone, sunnounted by the Digbj 
cr«st, fonui the entrance into the courtyard. The gardens are very quaint 
and pleasant ; and a stone seat !■ pointed out as that frequented by 
Raleigh when he indulged ia the Virginian weed. A large sheet of water, 
formed by dauimiDg up what was once an inooaiiderable stream, is consi- 
dered one of the most beautiful taken in the west of England. It divides 
the pleasaunee from the woods which encircle the ruins of the aucient castle. 
The park, which is five miles in circuit, contains 1170 acres. 

The party returned to Dorcheater, where in the evening a cmvertaziona 
was held in the temporary Museum. The company manifested great inte- 
rest in the antiquities eihibited ; and the reading by the Rev. W. fiarues 
of some of hia poems, written in the Dorsetshire dialect, gave great aatia- 
faction, and was greeted with warm applause. 

August i. 
Meetinqb op Sections. 
Hr. BBBEaPOBD UoFB, H.P., took the Chair at 10 o'clock. 
The Rev. J. Q. Join read a paper on the results of the excavations 
recently undertaken by the Duke of Wellington, at Silchester. The 
diocourae was illustrated by diagrams and numerous coloured representations 
of objects there eshumed. A singular amount of uncertainty hung about 
the name, which he was not prepared to dispel. Silchester was supposed 
to have been originally a British settlement or camp, from its form, but it 
was occupied, undoubtedly, at an early date by the Romans. The iuiernal 
portion of the town was subdivided into rectangular forms, by two roads, 
one running north and south and the other east and west; but the walls 
were irregular, haviug, he believed, as many as nine faces. The walls, 
nearly all of which are perfect, are of immeuse strength, and were evidently 
built in courses. From the fact of there not having been found tiles in 
Silchester inscribed with the tuime of any legiou, it had been doubted 
whether it was ever occupied as a military station, but he believed it had 
been so occupied, and gave bis reasons fur thus thinking. He did not 
doubt, however, but that commerce was carried on there, because at that 
time it was one of die most important centres of enterprise in the country, 
lie then directed attention to the construciiun of the houses exhumed, aud 
gave interesting details of their conteiita. The coins discovered, lie re- 
toarked, ranged from the time of the Bmperor Augustus to coins of the 
latest period of the occupation of Britain by the Komans. Of the first 
century coins there had been found II ; second century, 30; third, 141; 
and fourth, 211. The lecturer was thanked for his admirable paper, and 
the enlightened and patriotic enterprise of the Duke of Welliogtoa iu 
prosecuting these researches was cordially acknowledged. lOOQlC 
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Mr. C. T. Kewtor, P.S.A., deliTeredslectureonPhtemcUn Artu illus- 
trated bj recant diicoTeriea in Rhodes, Cypnit, and Sidon. The lecturer 
obMrred th&t, u far &■ we know, the Phcenicians were the first people who 
mode long rojaigeB from the eastern to the western extremi^es of the 
Uediterranean Sea ; the first to obMrre the stars for the pnrposea of 
navigation; and, if ancient ohroDologera were to be believed, they were 
the founders of a citj beyond the pillars of Hercolei i ,200 jears befiore the 
Christian era. The Fhcenicians were the prototypes of the Englishmen of 
the fifteenth and Hiteenth oentarieB, and riralled them in their happj 
mixture of audaoitj, and lagacitj in discovering the best markets, and that 
at a time when Greek history had not begun. They were connected with 
the historical books of Scripture; they invented the alphabet which we 
inherit, and he thought it was not too much to say that had not the 
Phcenieians aimpUGed the mode of writing and hequeathed their alphabet 
to the Greeks, the " Times " which appeared this dny might never have 
been printed. With reference to the tin the Phcenieians obtained from 
Britain, he observed that some thought the southeni counties were onder 
Phcenician influence — that they had factories here, introduced much of 
their eirilisatton, and left evidences of their skill in such stmcturea as 
Stonehenge, Sir Q. C. Lewis in his history of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients argued that the PLtenicians never landed io the BriUsh isles, but 
tliat the tin was conveyed to the isle of Vectis, then ncrois to Qaul, and 
from thence on muleback to UameiUes. If this reasoning were correct, 
they could never hope to discover Phoenician remains in this country. Bat 
. he [the lecturer) based his conclusion mainly on the fact that before the 
time of the Romans the accounts given of Britain are mixed up with much 
that is fabulous. He conceived that circumstance to be attributable to the 
pains the Phcenieians took to conceal the place where they found a good 
market. It was an eariy opinion that Phoenician art had a distinct 
character, but no specimens of it could be obtained. The writing alleged 
to be Phcenician was chiefly upon coins, but on eiamination, these prored 
to have been the work of Greek artists, though occasionally a Phcenician 
4eity was found upon them ; they were coins of the satraps of the time of 
tlie Artaieries, from 300 to 400 n,a, Barly vasee of an Asiatio character 
were likewiae attributed to them, but he held they were of Greek workman- 
ship. He then directed attention to the results in recent excavations at ' 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Sidon, and warmly eulogised the Emperor of the French 
for the researches he has caused to be made. He gave in detail an account 
of the finding of terra-cottas, pottery, porcelain, glass, gold omamenta 
(especially instancing several remarkable ear-rings), and other relies. The 
Phoenicians were the traders who navigated the seas in the earliest times. 
They worked several metals, and made trinkets, which they exchanged 
with the people with whom they traded, taking home tin from Britain, 
copper from Cyprus, and various products from other places. He believed 
they traded with Bgypt at a very early date, and brought home Egyptian 
wares of various kinds, such as porcelain and metals. These they imitated 
and carried to the Italian coast, by which means they got into the Qreek 
market, and so they laid the foundation of ornamental art. No doubt the 
Greeks improved very rapidly on the metals they got from the Phienicians. 
This the lecturer illustrated by a Greek figure and one exhumed at Sidoo. 
Finally, he said, we mast not give up anticipating the discovery of 
Pbmnician relics in England. He thought it postible to Sod traoea of 
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them hj examining mora tumuli, aud \>j applying modern p)iilol<^ to the 
namea of the promratories, harbours, &b. along this coaat. It waa a moat 
interesting tnquifj to detfirmioe whether or not the Phceoiciana oame to 
Britain. 

Profestor Willis aud that the anbject which he had to bring before the 
DOlJce of the meeting waa the mins of Blaatonburj Abbe;.' Now theae 
remuna were the disjointed fragments of a large abbey churoli ; and 
although fe<r and far between, still there was auffioient left to enable any 
architect or person accustomed to these fabrioi to restore the chnreh npon 
its original plan. The building ttielf was nearly the length of Wells 
Cathedral, arranged according to the ordinary type, with a nave, transept, 
and a square choir or presbytery at the east end. At the west end of the 
church was a remarkable chapel. This chapel was in the transition style of 
Norman architecture, having pointed arches mixed with circular, and had 
been subsequently connected with the western end of the church by a 
portion in pure Early English of the ordinary type, the west front of the 
great church being in the same style. Prom the remains he perceived the 
conducting of the building of that church rery closely resembled that of the 
cathedral of Wells, which he had had the pleasure of explaining to the 
members of the ArchKotogical Institute in the year 1 8£1. This church of 
Glastonbury, which they might suppose to have been commenced from the 
east, beginning in a transition Morman style at this end, was carried 
gradually on towards the west with a remarkable persistence in that style, 
so that by ^e time they came to the west end the style of building every- 
where else had completely changed, as at Wells. When the buililers came 
to the west front they middentj adopted the ordinary Early English style, 
which had then got into fashion, resembling Salisbury Calhedral, and the 
west front of Wells. The Professor had already remarked that, adjoining 
this west end was a small chapel of aemi-Norman style, usually known aa 
the chapel of St, Joseph of Arimathea. There were several reasons which 
induced him to investigate as closely as he could the history of this remark- 
able combination of a ohapel at a short distance from the church. The 
church itself was Tery remarkable for its connection with the legends and 
histories of the middle ages, and the veneration which was then paid to the 
relics of saints. He should allude to the early traditions affecting the 
ehurch, by referring to the ancient records upon the subject, without pro- 
lending to place them before his hearers as real history. These traditiona 
were collected for the first time hy William of Malmesbury, who was well 
known as an early English historian and the author of the two histories 
" The Deeds of the Kings" and " The Deeds of the Bishops." He also 
wrote a tract concerning Qlastonhury ; and that he was the identical man 
who wrote these three histories was proved by himself, alluding, in his 
account of the Saxon times, to his own tract written expressly upon 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

The Professor then gave an account of the tradition which asserted that, 
in the year 63 of the Christian era, the Aposiles, St. Philip and St. John, 
whilst preaching i[i France, sent twelve of their disciples into Britain for 
the same purpose, amongst whom was Joseph of Arimathea- The King 
and hia barbarian people rejected these missionari^, but rather than send 
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them aw&j altugether, gr&nted them the right of remainiDg in the wild, 
UDoultivated iaUod of Av&lloDJa. On this ulanil thej eoofttruoted & church 
for their religious eierciiea, under the inipiratioa of the Archangel Gftbriel, 
hj vboM direction they built the walla of twisted osiers. These twelTfl 
men lived here ai hermits, residing separately; and at last, djing gradually 
off, the place then became solitary and infested by wild beasts. About • 
oentiiry after this, in the year 166, Pope Eteuiberius, at the request of 
Lucius, King of the Britona, sent two missionBriei, who baptised the King 
and bis people. In the course of their progress through the country they 
came to this island, and found the church down among the forest, and they 
perceived it had been built by Cbristiani ; afterwards they found by Tisiotia 
that it had been miraculously dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This second 
body of missionanes elected twelve of their converts who remained here as 
hermits, and bearing that the pagan kings had granted twelve portions of 
land to the first missionaries, applied for and were granted similar privilet^ee. 
This number was from that time maintained by continual re-election whea 
deaths occurred, end the system continued until the Irish apostle, St. 
Patrick, visited the spot, about 300 years afterwards. These aechorites 
restored the church, and built a stone oratory to Christ, St. Peter, Sl 
Paul, ite,, and the place became au object of pilgrimage, not only for the 
neighbouring population, but also for the just and leurued men of the time. 
St, Patrick returned from a successful mission to Ireland in 433 jld., and 
remained at Qlastoubury 39 years, when in the year 472 be died and was 
buried in the old church, and remained there for 710 years, till the church 
was consumed by fire. St. David, the saint of Wales, came and built 
another church at the eastern end of the old church, which he also dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. St. Pauliiius, well known as Bishop of Rocbetter. 
and the earliest Archbishop of York, covered the old wicker-work church 
with boards and lead, so that it was preserved and taken care of, »ud 
cherished as the first Christian church erected in Bi-itaiu, wiib the especial 
name of the " Vetusta Ecclosia" or " Old Church," in contradistinction to 
the " Major Eccleua," or Great Church, which was fii'st feuiided by King 
Ina, c. 700, and stood to the east of the ■' Veiusta Bcclesia." Besides 
these personages there was a long list of other saintB interred within the 
walla of the church. Ina's chnrch remained in all its splendour up to the 
Ume of King Alfred (a.d. 872), when it was desolated by the Danes, who 
at that time ravaged the country ; but about a century after it was rebuilt 
by Dunstan by the order of King Edmund the Eider, and a regular Bene- 
dictine monastery, the first in England, waa established there, afier which 
it flourished until the lime of the Normans. Still, at tlie time of the 
Conquest, we find the two churches, called the Old Church and the Great 
Church, and separate from each other, and of which the first stood to the 
west of the secoud. 

He came now to the period succeeding the Norman Conquest, when the 
ITormans condemned the Qreat Church and oommeuced erecting another. 
After the death of the third Abbot the abbey remained iu the hands of 
King Henry the Second for many years, and during that time, ia 1 184, k 
fire happened in the monastery, which consumed not only the church and 
the rest of the building, but also its ornaments and treasures, and, as 
VtTilliam of Malmesbury informed them, the greater part of die relics. 
Speaking of the lesser church, or Old Church, dedicated to the Vu^n, as 
he had stated, the learned Professor showed that the modern opinion that 
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the Ladj Chapel stood on the north aide of the abbey choir was rounded 
aimply on a misinterpretation of a sentence in Leinnd. In the chronicle of 
John of Olastonbury, dated 1493, it is confidenti; asserted that the burial- 
place of Joaepli of Arimathea was in the cemetery of the old wicker church 
Opposite to the south angle. In the fifteenth century great care was taken 
to proeerTe the tradition of the wicker church and Joseph of Arimathea 'a 
burial there, and B. pillar was set up to mark its boundary, where he and a 
multitude of saints were said to be hnried. Persona cousidered it a great 
honour to be buried in this spot, and paid high prices to procure borial iti it, 
thus showing the great devotion which was entertained for Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

Professor Willis next referred to William of Worcester, who went abont 
for his own pleasure tbroaghout England in the fifteenth century, and 
preserred notes of the dimensions of the great churches. His notebook was 
deposited in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; it contained the travellcr'a 
notes, just OS he scribbled them on the spots which he Tisited, William of 
Worcester states that the chspel of the blessed Virgin was conterminooa 
with the nare of the church, being about 34 yards lonf; and 8 yards wide, and 
on either side were large windows. He (Professor Willis) inferred from this 
that the whole structure had then been thrown into one large chapel before 
the time when William of Worcester was conducted into it in the year 1478, 
But the more important point was, William proceeds to state, that at the 
south angle of this Lady Chapel Joseph of Arimaihea was buried. Thus 
the identity of the aemi-Norman chapel, now known as St. Joseph's Chapel, 
wiih the site of the ancient wicker church, or Old Church, is completely 
prored, and also that this *ery chapel was the Lady Chapel of the abbey. 
For these notes of William of Worcester show that in the fifteenth century, 
when visitors were conducted into this church, they were shown this Lady 
Chapel, with the grave of Joseph of Arimathea at the south angle. They 
needed no further eridenoe to show that the stone church, called St. 
Joseph's Chapel, the ruins of which they at present saw, was on the 
traditional site of the so-called first church erected in Britain. The Pro* 
fessor found historical notices that gave dates of nearly every part of the 
Greet Church. The building of the church after ibe fire in 1184 bad been 
carried on by the eamerarxvt of King Henry, who first completed the Lady 
Chapel, or Old Church, and then began the Great Church, which he nearly 
completed. But the King died before the work was finished, and he was 
succeeded by Richard the First, who, being fond of war, neglected the 
rebuilding of the church, and, baring no money to pay the workmen, the 
restoration was suspended for a long time. The abbey fell into the hands 
of an abbot who neglected it ; and the monks, having no funds to carry on 
the work which King Henry had begun, set about to raise the bodies of the 
saints and to place them in shrines, whilst they sent preachers through the 
country with relics and pontifical indulgences, which attracted attention to 
the church and brought in a considerable amount of money to tbeir funds. 
William of Halmesburj relates that " immediately after a fire the monks 
suddenly recollected the tradition that after the Danish sack of Oanterbury 
in 1012 the body of St. Duiutan, there hnried, had been brought away 
from the ruins by a body of their own monks, who esteemed the remains of 
the saint, and brought them to Glastonbury, where they laid them in a 
hole which nobody knew of save two of their own fraternity," The secret 
was transferred from one to another iu succession as the posseasori of it 
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died, until this great fire conBiiTnod the church in 1184, and mooej wu 
required, when suddenly tlie moulcB recollected where the bodj was hidden, 
Thej dag Tor it, and, what waa Btill more wonderful, they fuund it. King 
Henry ihs Second had leamt from the Welsh bards thai the body of King 
Arthur had alio been buried near the Old Church between two pynunida, 
which had been set up b> his memory. In 1189 the Abbot of Qlastonbnij 
DOW made a search for these remsini, and, after digging down 16 ft. into 
the ground, they oame to a wooden coffin, which was found to contain the 
bones of a gigantic man, so large — the legend said — that when the bone ct 
bis leg was set upon the ground it reached up to the middle of the thigh of 
a man of great stature, standing. They also found a leaden plaie, with 
the inscription showing that it was the coffin of King Arthur. These bones 
were raised and deposited in a marble sarcophagus within the choir ; and 
in 1276 King Edward visited Glastonbury and ordered them to be placed 
before the high altar, where they were seen and mentioned by Leland. 
The history of the Qreat Church was very fragmentary after 1303, but 
supplied a series of eicellent dates. 

Professor Willis proceeded to describe the Tarious parts of the church, 
which he pointed out with reference to these dates by aid of colored plans 
and drawings ; and he observed that after the Distolutioa the property 
passed through various hands, and finally came into tlie possession of Mr. 
Beeves, about 1 825, who toolt great care to preserve the old ruined church ; 
it had subsequently come into the pouesaion of au equally enlightened man, 
Hr. Austin, who, he felt quite sure, would always endeavour to keep it in 
the best state of repair, slthougli the edifice was now beyond the possibdity 
of architectural restoration. He then eiplsiaed, by cumparing the mine 
with the documents, ^e exact nature of tlie additions and changes which 
had been made in the Lady Chapel from its first foundation in 1 184 to the 
period of the Dissolution, and showed that the crypt of the Lady Chapel was 
entirely a construction of the rourteentb or fifteenth centuiy, and that there 
was no ground for supposing that any crypt had previously existed under it. 
It was simply a burial vault, constructed by the monks to enable them to 
profit by the desire of the devotees of the period to obtain sepulture in the 
neighbourhood of Joseph of Arimathea. Being partly constructed with 
Herman materials, probably obtained from one of the monastic buildinga, 
which at that period, as we learn from the ohranicles, were undergoing an 
entire re-building, this orypt had beeu hastily assumed to be older than the 
chapel itself. 

In the interval between the moniing and evening meetings, a section of 
the institute availed themselves of the invitation of Mr. B. J. Weld to 
vieit Lulworth Castle, where they were entertained at luncheon ; and on 
tlieir way back they visited the romains of the Cistercian Abbey of BiodoD, 
which is of the twelfth century ; they consist of little more than the fona- 
dations, but these have beeu carefully cleared of earth and left exposed, m> 
that the plan of the abbey is laid out as on a map. 

Another party visited Ceme, under the guidance of the Rev, C. W. 
Binghani. After inspecting the magnificent Abbey Cburoh, a part of which 
is now occupied by a farmhouse, with fine remains of the old bam or 
granary, they proceeded to the church and the reni^DS of the abbey, where 
much discusuon took place at to the probable Hte of its various buildings, 
and their relation to what still exists. 

llr. F. H. DiClUHSON occupied the chair at the evening meeting. Tlie 
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Rer.F. HouLS eommunicated some purticulara relating to Fordiagtou 
Charcb, it« architecture, and the relics of antiquariaa interest nhich it 
contMDB. Ur. B. A. Freriun gave a lecture <»i the churches of Wimbome 
and Milton. Tbo former, he observed, was founded in the year 718 by 
Cuthberga, a sister to King Inn, and the latter by King Ethelstau about 
the year 933. 

August 5. 

EXOUBSIOXS TO CORFB CaSTLE, WaREHAU, CurPORD &(AKOIt, AKD 
WlXBOBNE MiKSTEB. 

The members of the Institnte and (heirfriends proceeded by special trtua 
to Woreham, and theuee in carriages to Corfe Castle. 

When the party had passed ihrongh the first gatehouse, Mr. Porker 
explained that they were then standing in the lower ward, respectiug the 
boilding of which there were accounts going on from the time of Edward I, 
to that of Edward III. The second gatehouse, which was of the time of 
Edward I., had been blown up by Cromwell, and one half had slidddn down 
into the foss about tea feet below the other, a very curious circumstance, 
and as this had not destroyed the masonry it was evidently of very superior 
workmanship. All the walls of the lower keep were undoubtedly EdwuiUan. 
He then pointed aboTe to the portion of the Norman keep, with the annex 
which had been added, though he was sorry to differ from Mr. Bond, as he 
did not think the keep was so early as the time of the Conqueror. His 
impresuon was that the keep was built in the time of Henry I., and 
ihe annex in that of Henry II. He could not put it earlier, because of the 
ashlar work. Documentary evidence being slignt, they mnst judge of these 
buildings by others whose dates were ascertained. There were examples 
of the time of the Conqueror, but of much more rude cooslruction ; the 
earliest being that of Hailing Castle, Rochester, built by Bishoji Gundulph. 
The castles of the Norman barons themselres at the time of the Conquest 
were earthworks and wood, and it was not till the twelfth century that there 
were any walls entirely faced with ashlar. The wall connecting the 
Edwardian galehouBe with the Norman, had been ascertained from the Pipe 
Boll to hare been built in the 20th year of Henry III., and was mentioned 
OS taking the place of the wooden palisades previously in use. 

A move was next made lo another part, which Mr. Parker said was the 
earlleet portion of the caatle. He pointed oat the herringbone. work in a 
part of the wall. The examples, whose date was known, were of the 
eleventh century, bat this was a sort of rude work that might have been 
bnUt at any time. It was simply on ingenious kind of contrivance for 
adapting the work to the material. The only queslion was, whether it 
might not have been of the tenth century. When the murder of Edward 
the Hartyr took place, there was a royal residence here, and as it is only 
fifty years previous to the eleventh century, the work in question might bo 
of that date. It is cased on the exterior by regular masonry of the thirteenth 
century, which blocks np the original small windows. It appeared to him 
not improbable, that this wall belonged to a Saxon dwelling here, not a 
Stone castle, although it was protected by earthworks and palisades. Tho 
herringbone-work was, perhaps, a part of this ancient dwelUng-housc. He 
then referred to the " Boutavout," or projecting tow« ia thi^ m^^ rf^lhe 
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ruins. Proceeding to the aide in the direction of Warcham; he pointed otit 
the three g&tewayi, proteeting the castle on that aide, of the dme of 
Henry III. or Edward I., and leading up to the keep of the same date. It 
hod been deatrojed, but enough remained to telt what it waa. Thejr eonld 
aee the remaina of the grand ataircoae which led up to the keep, and waa 
carried on archea, and he pointed out where the chapel might bare been. 
The upper part (^ the tower was of qntte different maaonry, being the work 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, in the reign of Eliaabeth, when conaiderable 
alterations were made. Further on he pointed out the fourth gate, at an 
angle of the keep, protecting that part of the building in which were the 
royal apartments, partly of the time of Henty III., and partly of Edward I. 
Thia waa called tiia " Qloriette," a name frequently aeen in the descriptiaoB 
of caatles, and appearing to mean nothing more than the atate apartments. 
He then directed attention to what was called the Oockayno tower, and 
showed that in this part there was a chapel of the thirteenth century, in 
addition to that in the keep, an arrangement similar to that at Windsor. 
Here also vaa the great hall, aa might be seen by the morka left of the 
Tttult in the wall. In this place also waa one of the castle wella. The party 
then aacended the Norman keep, where Mr. Porker pointed out the remaina 
of the bulwark, and otlier dittinguisliing peculiarities. 

A vote of thanka having been accorded to Ur. Parker, the party then re- 
turned to Wareham. There ia an old tradition that Wareham onee had ceren- 
teen ohurchea, hut only one, that of St. Hary, ia now uaed for aerriee. This 
18, however, a very eommodioua building, and no doubt originally poaseased 
mueh architectural beauty, but the interior at least waa some yeara ago 
almost entirely spoilt by the bad taate in which the restoration was carried 
. out. A very interesting leaden font with bold designs was noticed at the 
west end ; hut the feature which attracted moat attention was what the 
BoT. C. W. Bingham termed the remarkable Runic inaoriptiou on a atone 
inserted in the east end of the north aisle. He did not think it was tn ntu, 
but built in there upside-down. No one having solved the problem, Ur. 
Barllett the Town Clerk, handed to Ur. Bingham the following as an 
interpretation which had been made some few years ago by a gentleman then 
in Wareham : — " Catug, or Catocus (who came to Britain about 408 with 
OetinanuB to withatand the Pelagian heresy), dedicated to Gtod Augustin 
Anaii. Catug Cadugan." Ur. Parker called attention to the chapel or crypt 
at the end of the south aiale, where he said would be seen two fine effigies of 
the Stoke family, of the time of Henry III. and Edward I. At the south- 
eaat angle of the ohaocel there waa likewiae a very small and curioos chapel 
of the fifteenth century ; a monument to the memory of Hntohins, the 
Dorset topographer ; and some aocient inscribed and seemingly monumental 
atones, the inacriptiona on which the Rev. W. Barnes holds to he British. 
Upon one of them ia the word bkniel in capital letters ; then a dot and 
an r., where the alone is broken off. 

The party afterwards returned to the railway station, and proceeded by 
epeciartroin to Wimbome. At the station the Rev. Prebendaty Onslow, 
the Incumbent of Wimborne Uinster, waa in attendance to receive tho 
members of tho Institute ; they proceeded first to Canford Uanor. 

A visit to this splendid specimen of tho work of Sir Charles Barry had 
Dot been included in the original arrangements, but waa made in com- 
pliance with a most cordial invitation from the owner, Sir Ivor Bertio 
Quest, Bart. Several vehicles were in readiness to conrey the uiemh,OTS to 
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tlie Hall, but many of the Tiaiton preferred tlie walk hy the Stour. The 
party, which now numbered ftltogetber between two nnd three hundred, 
were received by Sir Iror in the grand entrance gallery, and were after- 
wards Donducted into the magnificent ball, where luncheon was laid ont. 
Sir Ivor loolc the bead of the table, supported by the Uarquis Camden and 
tbe Hon. tin. W. Ashley, there being also among those present, Lord 
Neares, Lady Charlotte Schreiber, Mr, Schreiher, and the Misses Guest, 
Sir Richard Kirby, Sir J. P. Boilcau, the Hon. W. Ashley, Sir W. C. 
Medlycott. Sir Stephen Glynne, Mr. Floyer, M.P., Mr. Beresfoid Hope, 
M.P., Ac. 

Before the company separated, Mr. BEEEsroQi) Hope begged to propose 
a toast. Seldom, he- might say, and still more seldom perhaps in so 
unique and mogniSccnt a hall, had this Institute partaken of such hospi- 
tality a.a on that occasion ; never had they been more hospitably received, 
and never more bountifully and more in keeping with the geniut loci. 
Many times had the healtlis of distinguished archie ologists been proposed ; 
many & time hod tho healtli of the hostess of the day been given. But 
here in Conford he believed for the first lime in the annals of the Archso- 
logical Institute he had to propose the health of a most distinguished 
archffiologist, and at tbe same time of tho hostess of the day. What Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber had done — her deep labour of love in illustrating tliat 
mysterious and interestbg Uterature of Wales — they all knew. He con- 
fessed for himself with shame that his acquaintance with that literature 
was only ail outside one ; it was only as coupled with general literature 
that be knew how much Lady Charlotte in this respect had done. Lord 
Neaves, however, as a Scotchoian, could speak more to the point. He 
(Mr. Hope], hoivever, asserted that all honour and glory should be given 
to a lady who had come forward in this way to rescue from oblivion the 
literature of a people, whose peculiar circumstances have preserved to them 
their independent nationality, whilst they enjoy tbe advantage of being 
mcorporated with a powerful but thoroughly antagonistic nation. 

LooD Neaves, remarking on the beauty of Canfotd House, said one part 
of it was called the kitchen of John of Qaunt, " time-honoured Lancaster," 
and he thought, considering the connection John of Gaunt had with this 
house, as well as with Snglish history, he might chita their sympathy in 
propoung a toast to his memory. John of Oaunt's memory deserved this 
tribnto at their hands, he being the patron of the great Hnglish poet 
Chaucer, who in his " Canterbury Tales " has immortalised the language 
which belonged more to this part of England than to any other. Chaucer, 
in his descriptions of the things in those times, has mentioned a franklin, 
in whose house he said " it snowed meat and drink." For such hospitable 
purposes John of Oaunt's kitchen was established. They (the coroitany) 
had been most fortunate in escaping showers of another kind that day, bnt 
unee they had entered Canford House, there had descended upon them 
bountiful showers of a most reviving kind. He begged therefore to pra< 
pose in connection with this hospitable moneioo, that they should drink to 
the memory of John of Gaunt. 

A visit was then made to the Nineveh marbles, which were presented to 
Lady Cbariotte Schreiber by Mr. Layard, when Mr. Boresford Hope gave 
a brief description of them. The company next visited the ancient kitchen, 
one side of which, Mr. Parker said, was of the time of John of Gaunt, but 
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The party then left Canford House, and proceeded to Wiml>ome, where 
tit. E. A> Freeman gave a lecture on the Uinster. 

After a short time the party took their irnj to the station, where • 
special train awaited them. They started at six, and reached Dorcheater 
diortly before seten. 

A converiiLnone vai held in the Muwinn H 9 o'clock* 

Augast 6. 
This being Sunday, the Lord Bishop of SaliBbni; preached, both morning 
and erening, at Holy Trinity Chtirt^, Dorchester. In his eennons his 
Lordsliip expatiated on the advantages of archeology. It was, he re- 
marked, very often considered that archaeologists merely looked at the 
ontside of thini^s, and that they were investigators of the dry bones of 
history, bnt this was a mistake, and he showed how very advantageons 
their investigations might be for the interests of society, and enmmed np 
by sayiDg that by tho study of the past we advanced the interest of the 

JirescDt, and that we knew how to make use of it for the benefit of the 
utnre. That was the pnnwse of archeology, not merely for examining 
the records and buildings, however interesting they might be to archso- 
legists or historians, bnt to serve a higher purpose. Through that science 
they understood how the institutions of society had grown up, compared 
them with the present, and looked forward to the improvementa which 
might be effected in the future through the study of archeology. 

August 7. 

Hr. E. SuBKE presided, when a paper by Vs. E. Hawksis, F.S.A^ 
Vice-President of the Arcbeolog^cal Institute, was commnnioat^ on the 
" Ancient Uints in the County (^ Dorset." On the establishment of the 
Saxon rule a coinage comroeuoed, bearing the name of the prince by whose 
anthonty it was issued, and that of the mooeyer to whom he committed 
tho privilege of slrilung it, and, after some time, was added the name of 
the place where it was minted. Ethelslan is the first of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs who seems to have ordained laws for tho r^ulation of the 
coinage. In Dorset there were four places where in early timet coins were 
minted, vis., Dorohester, Bridport, Shaftesboiy, and Worehom. Ho edns, 
however, were known to collectors as having been minted at Dorcheater 
earlier than the rdgn of Ethelred II., 978 to 1016. After noting the 
early oelebrity of Bridport as a place where hemp and flax were maan- 
faetured, he remarked that in the reign of Edivard the Confeasor there 
appeared to be a mint there with one moneyer. At Shaftesbury in the 
time of Etholstan there were two moneyers, and during the reign of the 
Confessor three. Woreham had two moneyers in the reign of Etbelston, 
and two in the time of Williain the Conqueror, In conclusjon, be expreeaed 
a hope that fresh information would be drawn forth from the local antiquary 
or collector. 

A paper by Mr, J. Faebab, F.S.A,, on " Roman Villas, recenUy di>> 
covered in Chedworth Wood, Oloncestershire," was next road. 

Professor Bcckmah gave some interesting " Nates on a Saxon Bncket," 
found at Fairford. and exhibited in the Museum, after which 

The Rev. E, Vesableb expressed his regret at the unavoidable ahaence 
of the Dean of Chichester, who was to have read a memoir on " The Life of 
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Cudinal Horton." Dr. Hook had seat tho paper, of which he read lome 
intercBdag portioni. 

A Toliiable commnDication, " Wareham : the Age of its Walli," wai 
sent by th« eminent Dorut antiquary, Mr. Charles Wame, P.3.A., who 
was imfortoDBtelj absent through illuesa. (Printed in Qent. Mag., Oct. 
1865, p. 431.) 

A paper was contribated by Dr. T. W. W. Smart, on the " Ethdred 
Braaa in Wimborae Minster." (Printed in Qent. Mag., Dec. 1865, p. 70S.) 
The author being, howerer, nnahle to attend, 

Mr. J. B. Pakebr made some brief remarks on the city of Wells, and 
the objects of interest to be found in the cathedral, wiUi its adjuncts, which 
he conHdered was one of the most perfect in the countiy. He sud that 
he had obtuned permission from the bishop, the dean, and others, to show 
any person or party over the cathedral and bishop's palace, on Wednesday, 
if any present would like to accompany him ; and he remarked tbat the 
palace contained some rery fine work of the thirteenth century, sorronnded 
by fortifications of the fourteenth. 

At noon a large party started to visit Athelhampton, Milton Abbey, 
Bingham's Melcombo and Walterston. At Athelhampton, the seat of Mr. 
0, J. Wood, Hr. BnreHAV gave a brief outline of the history of the house. 
Mr. Parkbh said there was no record who bnilt the old mansion, but from 
its style he should suppose that it was boilt by the Martin family, some- 
whore about the time of Henry VIL, and it was one of the finest of those 
old manor-houses for which the counties of Somerset and Dorset were 
noted, and of which be had given a abort account in bis " DomestJo Archi- 
tecture." 

The party inspected the numerous otijeota of interest in the house, 
amongst which was some very fine tapestry, representing a consular 
triumph at Rome, and a numeroui cidlection of relics, but being pressed for 
time they were unable to partake of luncheon courteously provided by Mr. 
Wood, and they proceeded to Milton Abbey, the seat of Barcn Hambro, which 
was reached after a drive through some of the most varied and beautiful 
■oenery in the county of Donet The abbey stands on an eminence, from 
which very extenure views are obtained. Before proceeding to inspect the 
interior of the church the company were entertained in the entrance-hall, 
the Rev. C. W. Bingham having been requested, in the absence of the 
Baron Hambro, to preade. 

After luncheon, the Rer. C. W. BmsBiic briefly returned thanks, and 
invited as many as were disposed to visit the chapel of St. Catharine, 
situated on an eminence behind the abbey, and from which a most magni- 
ficent view could be obtained. A numerous party then wended their way 
up the delightful sltwee, at the summit of which stands the little chapel. 

Mr. Bebesford Hofx described the buil^g, which was in the early 
Norman style. St. Catharine became a martyr at Alexandria, but her 
body was said to have been conveyed by angels to Mount Sinai, so that 
temfiles on a height were oaually dedicated to that saint : of this they would 
find instances at Abbotsbnry, the Isle of Wight, Rouen, and many other 
places. He afterwards directed attention to the curious decorative tile- 
pavement of the chancel, which is of early date, the majority of tho tiles 
bearing the arms of St. Clare. 

A general more was then made in the direction of Hilton Abbey, where 
Mr, E. A. FnzKiLUf described the edifice. , (^.(^OQlC 
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In n detftclied bnilding in the grounds were Beveial fragmentB of ntonld- 
Ings and oraamenti, and on theae Ur. Pabxer remarked that the fragments 
shoved there were rich end handsome ornaments of the tirelfth ccntnrj in 
the church. The; entirely destroyed those, nod put up in their stead the 
Decorated ornaments. Respecting the grotesque designs, tliej had been 
distiectly proved to hare been brought over bj tho crusaders in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, when the great revival of architecture took place. 
For some reason or other (it was imagioed that many believed the end of 
the world would occur at the completion of a thousand years), there was 
a great revival in the eleventh century of building in stono. In the twelfth 
century they had those rich ornaments which were brought from the East. 
These ornaments were identically the same with those of Syria. The 
Count do Vogu£ had published a series of engravings, showing the identity 
of the designs found in England and France with works found in Syria, 
and this fact of tho copying of ornament from the East was one of the most 
remarkable pieces of archteological history. But these ornaments belong 
to the later and richer part of the Norman or Romanesqne style, and not 
to the Gothic. He was satisSed from Ion;; study that in the dominions of 
Benry II. of England tho Gothic style had its origin. The earliest pure 
Gothic building known, the choir of Lincoln, was built by St. Hugh ; he 
was brought over by Henry II. At Witham, in SomGrsetshire, there was 
a CarthusiaQ monastery, and there was a church built at the time St. Hugh 
was abbot, some years before he went to Lincoln. It was distinctly English 
local work, therefore he brought no workmen with him. There hod been 
many discussions upon this subject. He was at Lincoln when Professor 
Willis first lectured on it, and declared it to be the work of a mad Freocb- 
man. He confessed a doubt of this at the time, as he had been much 
in Burgundy. Siuce then some French antiquaries had seen the work, and 
pronoDnced it English, although they doubted tho date. His opinion was 
that it was English, and that the date was true, i.s. 1192—1200. 

The party then proceeded to Bingham's Ucdcombe, their next plsee of 
visit. On arriving at this delightful uid picturesque little spot, they were 
first conducted into the fine old residence of Oolonel Bingham, in the court- 
yard of which the Rev. C. W. Bingbaji, acting as the cietrone, addressed 
the company, and said he was sure his brother was exceedingly happy to 
welcome the members and friends of the Archnological Institute to his 
ancestral house, and be had thought it appropriate, before entering the 
rooms, to say a few words to tbem. The house was one of ihe best repre- 
sentations of a small country squire's residence of the stxteeiith century 
that he had ever seen. The fiingbams bad been setded on AiB spot since 
1250 without any break, or deficiency of male heira. His ancestor was 
the brother or nephew of Bishop Bingham, and married the heiress of 
Turberrille. From existing documents they hod a certain incontrovertible 
date of the ilh Elisabeth, 15fil, Btnoe which time only that portion east of 
the hall had been built, whilst the porch had also been altered. At that 
time the house consisted of the hall and oriel, within which was a parlonr, 
the passage of the ball leading to the buttery and other offices, cellar, 
kitchen, bakehouse, brewhouse, then the dairy, and next the gatehouse and 
larder. In that arrangement the house still remains. He once more 
assured them his elder brother was glad to receive them, and to give 'them 
an opportunity of seeing their little ancestral mansion-house. 

The handsome apartmentSi with their rich paintings and cuncais.old 
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hereildic Btained wmdoirB, irers visited snd described, and the famouB 
bovrtiDg-green, serring as a lawn, and Burrouaded bj a BtupendouB jeir 
hedge, were all poiuted out aod admired bj those present. After this, the 
eurions little church was visited and described, and a abort sketch of its 
history given by the Rev. C. W. Bingham. The party then started for 
the return journey, colling on their w&y at W&lterston, which has lately 
been restored after the coDflogrstiou which took place about two years 
ago. Same of the party took tiie fine old chnrch of Piddletown on thmt 
way. 

The party orrived in Dorchester soon after 9 p.m., when & conowfonone 
vas held in the Utiaeiim. 

Angost 8. 

At half-past nine the Meeting of the Members was held in the Couneil 
Chamber, the Marquis Caudsk preuding. 

The Annual Report of the Central Committee of the Institute was then 
read by Mr. C. Tuokbk, as follows: — 

In their accustomed retrospect of the progress of the Institute and the 
extension of archeotogical science during the year tbat has elapsed since 
the pleasurable gathering at Warwick, your Committee bos on the present 
occasion much cause for satisfaction, mingled, however, with painful regret. 
At the successful termination of the proceedings of our last meeting on the 
banks of Atod, we separated with the cheering anticipation that we should 
next assemble at the ancient Ihtmovaria, under the auspices of our eariy 
and kind friend the Eari of Ilchester, now, alas, no more. The loss of 
one of the first and most constant patrons of .the Society had, under any 
circumstances, proved a cause of deep regret, but especially when we looked 
forward to his genial influence, and high attunmenis in archieologicol pur- 
Buits, OB ensuring the successful issue of a meeting to be held in his county, 
and over which he hod promised to preside. The Society will not fail to bear 
in remembrance the most kind consideration of our own excellent President, 
in consenting, on such an emergency, to supply the place of the noble 
friend whom we have lost, and to hasten from the recent exertions and 
success of the Kentish archeeologists, marshalled under his gmdance at 
Herer, in order to confer upon the Institute, in a distant county, the cheer- 
ing continuance of that favor which the noble Marquis so largely bestowed 
upon us in his own. 

In their lost Annual Address your Committee htuled with satlsfootion 
the continued evidence of royal patronage to the Institute, and the distinc- 
tion conferred upon us by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. They would now 
advert with very grateful feelings to fresh marks of the gracious conudera- 
tion of Her Majesty, and the assurance thus afforded that the Queen is 
pleased to extend her favor towards an institution which, in its tendency to 
promote the knowledge of the arts and of national monuments, had won 
the patronage and encouragement of her lamented Consort. At the present 
meeting the Prince of Wales has enriched our Museum by the exhibition of 
two of the choicest golden relics of the earlier period of British antiqui^. 
They were found near Padstow, in Cornwall, a feWweeke unce, and belong 
to U.R.H. as Duke of Cornwall, in virtue of thosa ancient regal franchises 
conveyed by royal charter to the Black Prince.- , -TLa golden gorgets, bo 
i-arcly found except in Ireland, were laid before the Institute at their last 
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meeting in London, and, by tha speciBl pennisaion of tlie Prince, they have 
been entnuted far the gratification of the assembled archraalogistB at Dor- 
chester. The Committee cannot omit to recognise on this occasion tha 
obliging intervention of their Tolued friend Ur. Smirke, Vice- Warden of the 
Stannaries, in bringing to our knowledge this precious treosure-troTe. 

The year noir passed haa been memorable for several diBcoreiiea and 
excavations of ancient sites of mora than ordinary importance. Amongst 
these must rank first the extensive inves ligations on the site of the great 
Roman citj Oalleva AtrAatum, mode by the Duke of Wellington, and 
carried out nnder direction of the Rector of Strathfieldsaye, the Rev. J. 0. 
Joyce. Many of our members irill recall vith pleasure their visit to Sil- 
cfaester during the Annual Meeting at Oxford, in 1850, and the examination 
of the site, aided by tho survey and plan specially prepared for the Institute 
by Mr. McLauchlan, and published in our Journal. They must have vieircd 
the remiuns with a strong desire for such an effectual exploration as that 
which the Duke has now caused to be made. The traces of considerable 
biuldingH have been discovered, and there can be no doubt that His Qroce's 
well-directed examinations of the site will be productive of many valuable 
results. Mr. Joyce's report on the progress of this great work has lately 
been submitted to the Society of Antiquaries. In addition to the dis- 
coveries made in Gloucestershire on a large area full of Roman remains, on 
Mr. Lawrence's estates near AndoverfQrd, some important remains of 
buildings of the same period, with mosaic floors of remarkable beauty, have 
been disinterred on the property of the Sari of Eldon, in the same county. 
In regard to the vestiges of pre-Roman races, if not of the earliest occu- 
pants of the Dritish Islands, we may specially invite attention to tlie exca- 
Tationa of grave-mounds in, the North Riding of Yorkshire, carried out 
with unusual care by the Rev, William Greenwell, of Durham, and jati- 
dactive of many highly-interesting results, which he has communicated to 
the Institute for publication in onr Journal. The extensive early ceme- 
teries, moreover, discovered at Helmingham, in Suffolk, by the Rev. Geoi^ 
Cardew, may well claim notice, as presenting certain facts of very novel 
ohorocter in connection with remote periods. 

Besides these and some other explorations of minor importance, of 
which the particulars have been made known to us at the London meetings 
of the Institute, there have been during the last session communicati<»s of 
unusual interest. We may particularly advert to the graceful discourse by 
Professor Westmacott, at our December meeting, relaUng to the beautiful 
statue lately obtained for the British Museum, known as the Diadumerttu, 
possibly a replica of the celebrated sculpture by Polycletus. A subject of 
Tery curious enquiry was brought forward on another occasion by Mr. 6. W. 
Hemans, who had disinterred on the coast of Essex, in course of the 
reclamation of a submerged district, massive masonry with relict, which 
seem undoubtedly to indicate the lost site of the greitt maritime station 
Othona, an important post in the dechne of'Rbman power. A notable 
instance was here presented of the valuable services which may frequently 
be afforded to archieological science in the course of the extensive public 
works, which may often reveal facts of much historical importance. Xo 
the constant kindness of General Lefroy the Institute has been indebted for 
very instructive notices of the chambered mounds in Ireland at New Orange 
ana Dowth, and of the mysterious incised markings upon the maasiTe 
Stones used in their construction, analagous, as some have imomted,, to tbo 
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droulftr inciaious on the rooks of the Cheviots, brought hefon oa hj the late 
Duke of Northumberland. OenerdI Lefro^ hBi aIbo given na a desoription 
of an unique subterraneous stronghold, of anknoirn antiquity, !□ Stirling- 
shire, and of certain remarkable relics from Northern India, which appear 
to indicate an infusion of Greek art, at a very early time. Several oominu- 
nications relating to the ancient cities of the Tread have been made through 
Ur. Greaves by Ur. Frank Calvert, and especially a Greek insoription of 
valuable character found at Sestos, on the Hellespont. 

The much-vexed question of treasure trove was brought before us iu an 
able discourse by Ur. Godfrey Faussett, great grandson of one whoee name 
will always be held in honoured remembrance, as founder of the precious 
Kentish collection, rejected by the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
preserved for our country through the good taste and spirit of Mr, Joseph 
Mayer, of Liverpool. Ur. Faussett placed before us the present state of 
the law, and the remedies which may be proposed to obviate the existing 
evils in regard to archeeologioal research, of which the destruction of the 
great hoard of gold ornaments at Lewes is probably the most memorable, 
and latest, instance. It is, however, satisfactory to be assured, through 
the returns for which Sir Clarke Jervoise has periodically moved in Parlia- 
ment, that in all cases in which the finder, recognizing the ancient rights 
of the Crown, has brought coins or other treasure trove, he has received 
full compensation from the Treasury, and the objects discovered have been 
secured for the British Museum or for other purposes of public instmotion. 

At the concluding meeting of the members in London, early in July, a 
very interesting relation was given by our eariy friend, Ur. Charles Newton, 
of the incidents of a ride taken by him, not many weeks since, from 
Ephesus to Budrum, whither he was bound on the part of the British 
Museum, to complete certain explorationa on the sitea to which pubUo 
attention has been attracted through Ur. Newton's researches at the ruined 
tomb of Uausolus. The nrchEeoIogist must cordially hail the increasing 
stimulus given of late to the examination of ancient remains in the East. 
The survey of Jerusalem and the immediate neighbourhood, undertaken 
under the most favourable conditions by Captain Wilson, R.B., and with 
the direction of Sir Henry James, director of the Ordnance Survey, has 
probably given the chief impulse to that enterprise, replete with the promise 
of important results, namely, the investigation of all the ancient sites in 
Palestine invested with such deep interest in connection with sacred and 
historical asBociatiooB. 

The Committee has not thought it advisable to resume the practice of 
forming special exhibitions in London, illustrative of certain sections of the 
history of art, as had been done in former years with considerable success 
in the spaciuus apartments iu Suffolk Street, which they had been com- 
pelled to relinquish. On the decease, however, of onr lamented friend Mr. 
Winston, a desire had been strongly expressed that the members of the 
Institute and others who appreciated his labours in regard to the art of 
glass-painting in the Middle Ages, might be permitted to inspect the entire 
series of his admirable drawings of examples of painted glass, previously to 
their being deposited, in accordance with bis last wish, in the British 
Uuseum. The assent of Urs. Winston, his relict, was most kindly given, 
and, by the courteous liberality of the Arundel Society, arrangements were 
made for (he exhibition of the drawings in their rooms, at the close of 
March. The opjiortunity thus for the first lime afforded of examining: fhe 
VOL. xsu. Ob'-'' 
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collection of these reproduetiooH of deii^s of pftinted glut, wsi wannly 
appreciated bj a large nomber of persons interesteil in the special bnuieh oif 
inedrnral art which Mr. Winston had successfully laboured to illnstnte. 
Ur. Gambier Pany, whose proficiency in all subjects of this nature is veil 
known, especiallj throogh his remarkable works of decoration on the 
ceiling of the cathedral at El;^, where Mr. Pan; has lately completed the 
undertaking so artisticallj commenced bj the late Mr. Lestrange, Tindertook 
to deliver a discourse on the art and artiste of glass-painting, with special 
reference to the drawings by Mr. Winston, nearly 800 in nnmber, which 
were dieplayed, as far as practicable, in chronological series, the arrange- 
inent being under the kind direction of Ur, Oldfield, Mr. Charles Tucker, 
and Professor Delamotte. 

The retrospect of the put year, presenting u it doea so many features of 
encouragement, has been chequered by unuanslly heavy loasea amongst 
our most valued supportere. The tribute of deep regret has already been 
recorded to the memory of our excellent frieud Lord Ilchester, who, to the 
latest days of his life, sought every occasion to promote the interests of our 
assembly in his county, to be held under his auspices. A more punfol 
calamity, however, not only to our Society, of which be whs amongst the 
earliest memben, but to all the interests of science and philanthropy, has 
befallen ns in the death of the Buke of Northumberland. It would be 
difficult to recapitulate as they deserve all the services rendered to 
arehnology during his long life of active interest in the promotion of all 
researches in quest of historical truth. The importance of his later works, 
the surveys of the Roman Wall, and of all the great vestiges of the eaHy 
occupants of the northern counties, carried out by Mr. Msolauchlan, va 
have, through His Grace's favour, constantly had occasion to appreciate; 
Uie results of each successive exploration during the last fifteen years 
having, by the Duke's kind consideration, been brought before the Institute 
immediately on its achievement. At the Annual Meeting of the Society at 
Winchester, in 1845, when the first of those instructive local mnseume waa 
organised which have drawn forth such treasures of antiquarisn evidence, 
the project received the warm approval of His Grace (then Lord Prudhoe). 
and it must be ever gratefully remembered that be liberally enriched the 
collection then formed at the Deanery, in Winchester, with the extensive 
assemblage of precious relics discovered on his estates at Stanwick, York- 
■hire, relics almost nnique in the late Celtic peculiarities of their character. 
At a subsequent time Bis Grace, with noble generosity, placed that collee- 
tion in the hands of the Committee, as the medium of ita presentation to 
the British Museum, with the special view of stimulating the Trustees to 
organise a collection of early British and other national antiquities, which 
had BO long been desired in our great National Depository.' In contemplate 
ing the highly-instructive collection now there arranged under the efficient 
care of Mr. Franks, it must not be forgotten that the impulse which deter- 
mined the establishment of the British Room was chiefly due to the intelli- 
gent interest in the promotion of archaology which was constantly evinced 
by the noble Patron whose loss we so deeply deplore. 

There are, however, otlier valued coadjutors, whom we have lately lost, 

* His Oiaea*i gmierani donation of tha 
Btsnwiok Antiqaitin pmented to tbe 
British If nseniii through the m*diam of 
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long-tried frieivlB now no more. Amongst them is our renerable But 
Aoglisu friond Mr. Hudran Gurney, the NeBtor of »rchnalagy, ud the 
lealous promoter of the uieetiag »t Notwich, one of the e&rlier of our 
nanutti gAtheriogt, and irbo to the latest period of his yeij a<I<ruiced 
life took a livelj interest in the proceedingH of our Soctetj. The sudden 
death of Ur. Charlea Wiaatoa threw a deep shade orer all who had enjoyed 
the pleasure of knowing him. His remarkable intimacy with all the areaiut 
of the once beautiful art of glass-painting, his peculiar skill in reproducing 
rare specimens, bis exertions to rerive the art, and his critical powers 
in discoursing upon it, will cause his decease tu be long deplored. Hia 
oontributions to the Journal have been numerous and must valuable. 
The lostitute will gratefully recall the exertions made by the lato Bishop 
of Cheater, who so kindly and earnestly furthered the interests of the 
Ueeting at Chester, We lament the loss of Mr. Markland, formerly Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and ever foremost in encouragement of our 
purpose and participation in our proceedings; Archdeacon Bumey, an 
early member of the Committee, and constant promoter of all that could 
tend to extend the influence of our Society; and our diatinguished patron 
tiie late Earl of Carlisle, who shared with most genial cordiality in our 
great gathering in Northumberland and Durham in 1853, and whose 
welcome at Naworth Castle, in 1859, was worthy of the time-honoured 
memories of the Border Chieftains. With special regret, moreover, have 
we to record in tliis sad category the recent death of our friendly coadjutor 
Hr. Hartshome, whose high attainments in several departments of arcbieo- 
logy and historical research were ooly exceeded by the readiness to impart 
the information which he possessed, and to direct the labours of others in 
the path where he was ever found so pleasant a guide. Nor must a tribute 
of esteem and reapeot be omitted to the memory of Ur, Wentworth Dilke; 
of two valued friends in North Britain, the amiable Sir John Uaxwell, of 
Polloc, a zealous promoter of our meeting in Edinburgh, and Professor 
Ramsay, of Glasgow, enrolled amoogat our firat members. There are Others 
also lately taken from ua, whose courteaiea or kindly assistance in certain 
special occaaiona iu our meetings we muat bear in gratefid remembrance^ 
Ur. Bruce, of Kennet, who placed his precious family heir-looms at our 
dispuaal, when we aeaeaibled at Edinburgh in 1S56; the accomplished 
Frofesaor Boole, who contributed an unuaually interesting diacourse in the 
section of Antiqniliea, at the Lincoln Meeting, in 1848; Ur. Downing 
Bruce ; also, Mr. Samuel Cartwright, and Ur. William Street, of Reigate. 

Amidst so many painful recuUectious, it is not without consolation that, 
in the retrospect of the year now elapsed, your Committee made the 
accession of numerous influential and zealous fellow labourers to the ranks 
of the Society, and the increasing interest which has on every occaaiuu 
prevailed in regard to the conservation of national monumeata, and the 
furtherance of all archaological pursuits. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by Sir J. P. Boilkad, and unani- 
mously carried ; as was alao the Report of the auditors. The customary 
changes iu the Central Comniiitee were then submitted, and the vacancies 
duly fiUod up ; the auditors for 1865 being also elected. The following 
were elected members of the Institute : — Lady Smith, Bev. R. B. Olivei, 
Ur. R. II. Shout, Mr. J. Bain, Ur. J. Floyer, U.P., Yen. Arcbdeaoon 
Huitable. Mr. G. Graham, Ur. J. E. Brine, Ur. B. Cunninglon, Ur. T. 
l^^r Smith, Mr. J. £. Wold, Mrs. Coombs, Rev. H. E. EarenhUl, Dr. 
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Aldridge, Mr. R. B. Sherid&D, M.P., lire. R^uld Smith, Mr. C. Ifinett, 
H r. S. Huuom, Ur. Herbert VTiDiamB, Mr. J. Hioks, Ur. 0. W. Fftrrar. Ur. 
Balph NeriUe GreDviUe, M.P., Mr. F. FilUter, Hiu Bunett, the Town 
Clerk of Dorcheater, Mid Mr. Williams. 

Letters were re^d hj Mr. Burtt proposing that the eongreaa ahoutd h« 
held in London next jear. A resolution to that effect wu moTed by Hr. 
A. BBSEfiro&D Hope, M.P., and seconded b; Sir J. P. Boileau, who took 
occasion to meation his gratification at the decision of the meeting lait 

J Mr that the meeting of 1865 should be held in Dorsetshire, for though he 
ad attended m^nj meetings of the Institute, be had never witneased so 
great coageniality of feelbg as had greeted them in this county. Th« 
reaolntion wm Dnanimonsly carried. The nohle President waa unanimonalj 
re-elected for the ensuing year. 

The general concluding meeUng waa held at the Tovn Hall, at half-paat 
ten, when the Mabquis Camdkh occupied the chair. Cordial Totea of 
thanks were passed to the Major and Corporation of Dorchester, the Lord 
Bishop and clergj of the diocese, the nobility and gentry of DorMtt, the 
contributors of papers read during the Congress, and of the treasures 
deposited in the Museum, were suitably acknowledged by Mr. Coombs, the 
Rot. C. W. Bingham, Mr. J. J. Wood, Col. Pinney, the Rot. W. Barnes, 
and Mr. B. A. Freeman. 

Sir J. BoiLEAn rose to make particular mention of the Rer. C. W. 
Bingham, as a gentleman through whose representations the Institute had 
met at Dorchester, spoke of the great serricea he had rendered, and aaid 
tiiat wherever and whenever they had made an excursion Mr. Bingham had 
been the geniut loci. 

After a few words from the Marquis Camden, who warmly concurred 
ID the sentiments expressed by Sir 3. Boilean, the vote of thaaks waa 
oordiolly adopted. 

The Rer. C. W, BnOBAU said diat he had Ulked so much during the 
Congreas, and was so overwhelmed by their kindness, that he could only 
aay from his heart that he thanked them. 

In conclusion, Lobd Neates moved a vote of thanks to the Harquta 
Camden for his conduct not only in the chair that day, but for presiding 
during this most successful meeting of the Institute. A better President 
they could not have had ; he entered into all th«r views, sympathised 
with all their feelings, appreciated all those objects which they valued, 
and accommodated himsdf to every arrongemeut mode, without in the 
lightest degree seeming even to exact what was bis due. In those 
respects there could not be one better calculated to secure their respect and 
affection in discharging the duties imposed upon him. 

Mr. A. BEREoroRD Hope, M.P., seconded the resolution. He said that 
it was a peculiar pleasure aa well as a peculiar honor to him to have been 
called upon to second ttie motion, because he could put before them the 
reason why the Marquis Camden occupied the chair as no one else oould 
do. The fact was, Uie noble lord was a child of that end of England in 
which he (Mr. Hope) had the honour to live. Lord Camden's life had been 
paoaed in the busy duties of the world. He did not believe — the President 
would correct him if he were wrong — that archnology had been ftn- the 
greater portion of Lord Camden's life his peculiar study, though like ■ 
good, sensible, and earnest man, no doubt he respected the monuments of 
autiquity. Fortunately, however, his Lordship became the nnnsjwanr and 
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care-taker of a most beautiful remun, Bajhsm Abber o& the border of 
Sussex, aod also of Beckenham Priory in Eent, Opportunities made 
men, and Lord Camden might not have been an archsologist, but that ho 
•aw the tbIoo of his ponemonB, and recognised bis rMponwbllites in 
regard to them. Another event came about. One whose ill health pre- 
vented bis attending the congress of the Institute, whom they all liked and 
all respected as one of the most eminent archraologists of the south-east of 
EngUnd, the Rot. Lambert Larking, founded an archaological sooietj in 
Kent, and the lord ctf Bayham naturally took the chair. Two years ago 
tlie Institute nibbed its eyes, woke np. and recollected that within thirty 
miles of Iiondon there was a cathedral, tis., at Rochester, A congress 
was there decreed, and naturally the President of the very rigorous Kentish 
society was placed in the chair as a bond of union between the local and 
general society. Lord Camden's presidency on that occasion made him 
what he was now, their regular stated President. He was only invited 
then to preside at that congress, but they liked him so well that they 
kept bim in his chair and put him in the position of head of the Insti- 
tute, and they meant to keep him there. Ther saw, therefore, that this 
was not an ordinary case of a man being complimented by being placed 
in a certain position. Lord Camden had prored himself equal to the 
duties of the office, and neit year, when the Institute had their great 
meeting in London, hj the kind invitation of our gracious Sovereign, and 
with the assent of the chief magistrate of London, and when the Institute 
purposed to decipher the great history of Church and State embodied 
u the Tower of London, in the palace and abbey of Westminster, the 
Castle of Windsor, St. Stephen's Chapel, and Eton College, he was suro 
that Lord Camden would more than prove himself equal to the occasion. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The MaBQOis Cakdbn said he need scarcely assure them he felt very 
much the kindness with which they had received the proposition. It had 
given him great pleasure to visit Dorsetshire; it was a great many years 
Bjnoe he had seen Wimborne Minster and Milton Abbey. He was also 
pleased to see Sherborne Chmvh for the first time, especially under such 
auspices. With regard to his capacity as President, Lord Neaves and Mr. 
Beresford Hope had expressed their opinions in much too flattering terms. 
He could only convey to them his cordial and beartfclt thanks for the 
kindneei he had received on this occasion, as well as at former times, from 
the members of the Institute. He only hoped that tbeir future meetings 
might be conducted as agreeably as this at Dorchester. The meeting then 
■eparmtad. 



Thb MuaKDH. 

Happily for the success of this important feature of tho Archnological 
Institute's Congress, the resident gentry of the county have made diligent 
researches at various times for the antiquities which Donet contains, have 
preserved them with care, and now they courteously responded to the 
appeal put forth, and forwarded them for exhibition ; as a result, the 
museum presented a particularly rich display of relics of the British and 
Roman occupation of Dorset and other couotics, and various rare articles of 
oertH. The arrangement of the treasures comprised in tho museum was 
admirably adapted to afford instruction to the visitor, and reflected great 
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credit on the tasteful and skilled curator, Ur. C. Tucker, F.S.A., oo» 
of the Honorarj Secretaries of the Institute. 

The jire-historic and early Biitish period was well represented hj an 
interesting collection of arrow-heads, hatchets, sling-stones, and celts, with 
a quantity of flints, all bearing marks of work bj the hand of man ; these 
last were found at Bradford Abbas, and shown by Professor Buekman. 
Other ezhibiton in ibis section wei'e Captain Hall, Mrs. Reginald Smith, 
Hr. J. W. Berahard Smith, ito. Next in order were some eicelleot 
specimens of what was formerly known as " Kimoieridge coal money," now 
universally recognised as the refuse of tbe lathe, and in the examples exhi- 
bited by the Rev. H. Houle and Hr. W. Wallace Fj-fe, the centre part, 
upon which the lathe had worked, waa clearly shown. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was an exhibitor, and dis- 
played two Tery remarkable gold ornaments of the early British period 
recently found near Fadstow, Cornwall. They are supposed to he decora- 
tions for the hair, and are of creaceut shape, weighing retpectiTely 4 us. 
9 dwts., and 2 os. 2 dwts. 

The Roman period was fully illustrated. There were many valuable 
specimens of ancient pottery, the Samian ware being well exemplified 
by some nearly perfect objects, shown by Mr. J. Coode and Professor 
Buckmao, and fragments by Mr. J. Floyer, M.F., Mr. B. A. Hogg, the 
Rev. H. Pigou, of Wyhe Regis, Mrs. Reginald Smith, and Mr. W. Wal- 
lace Fyfe. Vases, intenor wall-plaster with fresco painiings of various 
colours, fibulia, armlets, the remains of a necklace found with a skeleton 
which had a coin in the mouth ; glass objects supposed to have been used 
as hair-pins, &e., appeared in this collection. The bronze period was 
represented by celts, daggers, spear-heads, &c., contributed by H.H.'s 
CommiBsioners of Woods and Forests, by Captain Hall, the Rev. H. Houle. 
Ur. W. Wallace Fyfe, Hr. W. H. Davis, Mr. 0. J. Andrews, and others ; 
the half of a stone mould for casting celts waa also shown by Captain 
Hall. The portion of tesselated decoration discovered in Dorchester 
gaol, 1854, was also exhibited, and Ur. Pouncey contributed a photo- 
graph of another fine example of Roman tesselated pavement. Two 
oases of Roman remains, front the collection of Mr. Durdcn, of Bland* 
ford, were extremely interesting. These comprised spear-beads, swords, 
daggers, knives, rings, horse- trappings, including bits and buckles in 
excellent preservation, personal ornaments, iic, collected chiefly from 
Hod-hill.' A portion of the roofing of a Roman house, exhumed in the 
grouuds of Dorchester Castle, 1858, was an object of considerable in- 
terest- The Rev, R. WingGeld Digby sent a sculptured stone, thirteenth- 
century work, representing the consccra^oo of the Virgin, This relic 
was found in an old house at Thomford, Professor Buckmau exhibited 
a remarifably good specimen of a small Saxon bucket, found at Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, having tbe bands around it perfect, and also the handle. 
From Pouipeii there was a mirror in excellent preservation, contributed 
by Mrs. Berthon Preston, and jars and vases from Herculaueum sent by 
Mr. Colfox. 

Among the ciuque cento niate, of which there was an attractive show, 
waa a highly-chased Eliiabethan salt-stand, exhibited by Ur. F. H. Warren, 
of £xeier ; a standing dial table-clock of the seventeenth centnij, be- 

■ Tbme hsva bean largsl; ud ably illiutraled in Ur. C Kosch Smith's "Collse- 
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longing to Mr, W. R, Crabbe ; two silver 6re-dogs, »lio Beventecnth- 
centurj wor^aiiBhip, Bent bj Mr. H. WiUiama ; an exquisite miniature 
filagree looking-glaM of the period of Queen Anne, belonging to the Rer. 
J. Fuller RuBsell ; a fine ivorj tankard, sent bj the Rer, Parrj Hodges, 
D.D. ; a silTer sugar-baain with cover of the last century, after the atjie of 
Charles I., contributed bj Mrs. Reginald Smith; a Bilver-gilt standing- 
dish, seventeenth century, and a silver cup, parcel gilt, of the fifteenth 
century, by the Heaars. Farrer ; and a medisev&l caudle-cnp, sent by 
the Rev. C. W. Bingham. One of the oarioaitiea exhibited by Urs. 
Reginald Smith was a buhl clock, said to have formerly belonged to 
Iiouis XIT. 

The collection of carvings in ivory waa very attractive, comprising 
apenmens from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The R«v. J. F. 
Russell waa the exhibitor of a pair of devotional tablets, the carvings 
apon which represent the Nativity, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Salutation, and tbe Offering of the Hagi ; also a leftf of a similar 
tablet, c. 1400, the anbject carved upon which ia the Crucifixion. The 
Messrs. Farrer were contributors of an antique casket, and devotional 
tablets, late in the fifteenth century. The carved head of a pnstoral 
staff exhibited by Mr. E. Waterton was also obaerred with considerable 
gratification. There wore a few excellent enamels, shown by tbe Messrs. 
Farrer and the Rev. J. F. Russell. The latter gentleman exhibited 
among others, an enameled plaque, twelfth century, tbe subject upon which 
ia the Presentation. 

At the upper end of the room waa a caae of valuable MS3. and 
books, displayed by the Rev. J. Fuller Russell. Among these were 
a Missal "ad nsnm Ssrum,'' of the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
the Horn B, Marin Virginis, c. 1425, English work, and a Proces- 
uonale "ad usum monaaterii Salvatoria de Syon." These were well illu- 
minated. An object of local curiosity was a pardon under the Great 
Seal of William III. to John Gould, of Milbome St. Andrews, for 
killing Benjamin HayirarJ, at Dorchester; and also a letter, with the 
autograph of Oliver Cromwell, appointing Stroud Bingham captain of 
one of the companies of the Protector's foot regiments. This laat waa 
exhibited by the Rev. C. W. Bingham, aa alao were aome choice MSS., 
to which were appended the signatures of Henry VIII., Charlea I,, and 
the Protector. Docnmente bearing tlie aignature of Lord Bacon, and 
of several celebrated bishops and reformers were also shown. Among 
the books there was a copy of the first edition, and also of the fourth, 
of the celebrated letter of Columbus, giving an account of his discovery 
of America ; a copy of the first edition of Milton'a " Paradise Loat ; ' 
and an exposition of the Apocalypae, fourteenth ceutnry, illuetrated by 
aeventy illuminations, repreaenting the chief suljecta contained io tbe 
book of Revelation. 

Among the gold work, Mrs. Berthon Preston exhibited a magni- 
ficent necklace, ear-rings, and pin, found on and near the skeleton of 
a Jady at Pompeii : there were alao finger-rings, seals, and fibuln, from 
the same ruined city. Messrs. Farrer, of London, exhibited a magni- 
ficent pectoral ornament, of fine Italian work, and studded with gems ; 
also a quan^ty of plate. A case of Roman and mediraval rings, coina, 
and fibuln was the united contribution of the Rev. C. W. Bingham, 
Mrs. Preston, Mrs. Tucker, Mr. H. Williams, Mr. T. E. Biddlecombo, 
and Mrs. C. Tucker. A silver-gilt pax, and a delicate filagree case 
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containiDg a gtm stone, irere exhibited b; Mr. C. Tucker. Uesars. Fairer 
diiipkyed & crystal croes encloBiog relics, and a gold bulla. A spletidid 
collection of lace, ancient and modern, contributed by Hra. Herbert 
WilliamB, was one of the attractive features of the exhibition. 

A remarkably fine diptych, by Bans Hemling, was contributed to 
the exhibition by the Ret. J. F. RusbcII. Upon one leaf was a repre- 
'eentation of the Crucifisiun, an original composition of miniature- 1 ike 
delicacy ; ou the other, Joan, the younger daughter of Charles VII., 
of France, and of Uary of Aujou, kneeling at a prajer-deak, and ae- 
companied by St. John the Baptist. The diptych was executed pro- 
bably about 1460. In the sky are seen the Eternal Father symholised 
aa the Ancient of Days, the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, and the 
Blessed Virgin seated on a faldstool, with the crescent moon beneath 
her feet, and holding on her knees the infant Christ, who nuses his tiny 
hand to bless the kneeling princess, close to whom is an angel, sustaining a 
shield emblazoBed with the arms of Bourbon impaling those of France. 

There was an exquisite display of miniatures by Holbein and Petitot 
among other artists, from the collection of Ur. Bridge, of Fiddletrent- 
hide, including portraits of Henry VIII., Blizaheth, Shakespeare, Gewge 
III., Queen Anne, and other celebrities. Some illustrations of a Terj 
remote period were lent by Mr. T. Colfoi ; these were' lacustrine remains 
from Robenhausen, lake Pfaffikon, canton of Ziirich, Switserland, procured 
on the spot in June, 1865. They comprised wood cut from the piles 
of the lake-dwellings tn n'tu, a woven fabric, wheat, iragment of an 
earthen vessel, part of the jaw of a deer, an apple, nuts, and a celt, 
or stone axe. An engraving accompanied these relics, giving a repre- 
sentation of a pile village as it is supposed to have existed. A good 
collection of coins was exhibited hy Mr. E. Bascombe. There was a 
small but valuable display of mediieval arms end armour, including a 
sword having a russet steel hilt with military trophies and emblems 
of peace in silver, fifteenth century, belonging to Mr. D. B. Davy, 
Topham ; a Toledo blade, sixteenth ceutury, Mr. W. R. Crabbe ; an 
Eastern sword, probably a headsman's, contributed by Mr. H. WU< 
liams, who also sent a group of helmets of the period of Charles I. 
Finally, corporation records, seals, and regalia from Porchester, Wey- 
mouth, and Bridport were displayed. Among them was the " Domesday 
Book " of Dorchester, brought to light by Mr. Burtt, Secretary of the 
Institute. It is a Register of documents relating to the town, begun in the 
fourteenth century, and in excellent condition. From Bridport, among 
other interesting relics, were, another so-called " Dome-book," a.d. 1452 
— 1817 ; the account-book of the religious house of St. Michael Bridport, 
giving the weekly expenditure of the monks, a.D. 1454 — 1458; and an 
indulgence of forty days, dated July 5, 1446, granted by the Bishop of 
Sarum, and ten other bishofis, to such ns contributed to the repair of 
Bridport haven. To this document the bishops' seals are affixed, and 
some of them are in a fine stale of preservation. 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations in 
aid of the expenses of the Dorchester Meeting, and of the general purpoees 
of the Institute :— The Marquis Camden, 51. ; A. W. Franks, Esq., 41. ; 
Albert Way, Esq., 21. ; C. B. Skinner, Esq., 21. 2s. ; Sir J. P. Boileau, 
Bart., 51.; C. T. Newton, Esq., U. 1*.; A. J. B. Beresfoid Hope, 
Esq., 51. ; E. Sniirke, Esq.. 2i. 2». ; H. C. Sturt, Esq., 51 ; Sir B. B. 
Baker, Bart., 61. i Mitchell Henry. Esq , 5f. 5*. i , :A.(X»^IC 
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AbiDKdOD, Berki, dlacorery at B«rt«n 
rum HMT, 32 ; resuuiu found nan, 
162. 

Amber bcmdi, foand tn AngloM*, 74. 

Amberle; Cutle, Suwn, Moounl ot 
punting! bom, 6C 

AnglsMB, uitiquitim of broni^ fto-i 
fonnd there, 71. 

Anihvologictl Sooisty fomied kt Boma, 
170. 

ABOHiTioniRX : — notoi on the chnrchei 
of BmcWi BaddMley-Clinton, Rdw- 
ington, lUpwortb, Pftckwood, and 
Enowlc, Wutriokshlre, S3 ; Moount 
of Ambarlay Cutle, Buucx, SC ; Ro- 
tnui mil at CUrmont-FsTiwiJ, 
Fruioe, 89. 

Ahkoua Aim Abmi : — tarty helmeta at 
Parham Furk, auwer, 1 ; double- 
edged iword proeented to Duke of 
Guise, 79 ; dntwinge of oannon at 
Clamont-Farralid, 82 ; liinersal kel- 
met of John Lord Lnmley, 92; 
Qflrman hunting-knifa, ib. ; daggna, 
164 ; ipinner for wheel-look aud 
pointed implsment, ii- i in&ntTj 
pola-aie and honemau'e hammer, 
168 ; tilting-lanoae in the aiitesnth 
century, 29G ; helmeta of Sftwnlh 
oentury aihibited by tbs Bon. Robert 
Cnnon,338; two-handed eword from 
Newnfaam, Olouoertar, exhibited by 
Hr. Latham, 8i0. 

A*aDohei, Roman remuna found at, IM. 

Auditoi^ ihair mport, Sfi. 
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168. 

Beauohamp, Richard, Eail of Warwick, 
letter ot, axhibitad by Mr. C. I}am> 
fbrd QrMQway, 70, 

Beck, the Be*. Jatnea, azhibita ao ot*! 
medUUon of oopper-plate enameled, 
with portrait of Qenual Waahington 
printed in black, — aome haartahapad 
oharma used in Qermany, — a foliuns 
Bpoon in eaae, — and latden medif 
Lon of Christian IL, Duke of 
Saxony, 1601, 70. 

Bedford, iSi., exhibit* photogn^ba of 
the Beauohamp Chapel, Warwick, 
8S. 

Beldam, Hr. J., eihibita an iron relio of 
the Roman period, a lamp-holder 
or oattle«hoe, found near Baldock, 
Herti, 84. 

Belgium, the aapnlohral memoriaU of, 
176. 

Bere, Hanta, " milk-atonia " found near 
the foteat o( 174. 

BxBKSBiKi : — Docutnenta ralatiiig to 
Reading Abbey, 151 ; diacoTery of 
Roman relica, pottery, fto., near 
Abingdon, 82; rem^na found near 
Abingdon, 162. , 

Kroh, Ut. S., hie comments on Profaaaor 
Weatmacott'a dboonna on the atatue 
of the Diadumentu in the Britiah 
Huieom, 78. 

Blight'a, Hr. J. T., notee on thaobuMha* 
of Wc«t Cornwall, ITS. 

Boilean, Sir John, exhibit* bronie tripod 
caldron found at Norwioh, SI. 

Bond, Mr. T., lUa memoir on Corft 
Caatle, 200. 

Bowyar, Bir Ooom, exhiUta Roman 
relioa, pottery, bone of tba ahugeon, 
ke., found at Barton Farm, near 
Abingdon, S2. 

Bowyer, Mr. C, exhiluU marbia atatoatta 
of NardMue, toid to have been found 
at Heroulaneum, 86. , 

Bnckeobury, Lieut, hia memoir on 
" Ancient Cannon in Europe," 178, 
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Bndtbrd-on-ATtm, diavinga of u eSg7 

found thare, 8S. 

Bradwetl, Eawx, accounts of ducoTniee 
Bt,a4. 

Britiah Arohnaloglcal Soda^ formed at 
Rome, 170. 

BsoNzi, AHTiqciTin or : — amw-tieade 
from Egypt, 8S ; atunp from Oxford- 
ahira and fibule from Leiceitar, S9 ; 
found in Anglesea, 74 ; inAberdeen- 
ahira^ 74 ; cell foond at Wtotham, 
81 ; a bronxe mortar, SS ; tripod 
caldrOQ found at Norwich, 61 ; im- 
plenuat found near Obw^Atj, 1S7 ; 
Celt found with golden omamenta 
□ear Padatow, 277. 

Bruce, Dr., hia third edition of the 
" Roman Wall" and InannbedStonea, 
Ac, in the North of England, 17fi. 

BDOinroBAiiBHiRi :— brass from a church 
In, 169. 

Bndrmn, Mr. Newton's account of a ride 
from Epheena to, 336. 

Burgesa. Hr. J. Tnyr, his remarka on 
Roman Teetigea found at East Ham, 



Burtt, 



(, 331. 

r. J., hii aooount of a book of 

oMinAncsH for the dty of Worcester, 
79; exhibit* photonaphs of the 
OothJa crowns foond at Qiiarrazar, 



Oasrleon, drawing of wall at, 88. 

Caemarton Castle, a bronie mortar aud 
tohe&vm, Sfl. 

CaIe1^toi7, exhibited by the Terr Rev. 
Canon Rock, 69. 

OalTert, Mr. F., oontrlbutions to the an- 
cient geography of the Trond, and 
the aiCe, fte., of Cebrone, 61, 161 ; 
Qreek inscription foundby him, 171. 

Camden, the Harqnia, his remarka on the 
late Duke of Northumberland, 86 ; 
added to the Commisaion for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1887, 170. 

Chmeo, exhibited lij Mr. 0. Morgan, 76. 

CaaaiTelaunuB, acoomit of TeBliges sup- 
posed to Indicate aite of the town uf, 



Cebrene, on the aite end 

Ur.F. Calvert, Gl. 
Celt, found in Ireland, 68. 
' of bronae, found at Wrotfaam, Rent, 

81; oF bronae, fbund with gold oi^ 

namenta near Padstow, 276. 
Cbarlee I„ portnit of, 176. 
Chartea II., miniature oF, 168. 
Charms, Oerman, exhibited by the Rer. 

J. Beok, 7a 



a of, by 



Chancer, edUou by Pynsoii, exhibited hj 
CapL Wynne WiUiams, 70. 

Chetim, Surrey, obalice and paten foond 
at, 92; "Palimpsest" brasa tiiere, 
160. 

Cbisbibe : — diacoTCTj at Korthwicfa, TT. 

Cheater, tiie Rev. O, J., exfaibita a celt 
found in Ireland, bronie arrow- 
heads from Egypt, disks of glass, 
and an intaglio on jasper, 68 ; ex- 
hibits seal of the Pnor of tha Do- 
minican friaiB of Bologna, 71 ; ex- 
hibiCa gold Jacobite rinj^ two 
Hebrew HSS., and collaotion of 
Kabjlo charma and omuncnta, 17i ; 
exhibits two Hebrew twelfth-ceDtnry 
HSa. of portions of the Holy Writ, 
SS7. 

Christian II., Duke of Saxony, medallion 
of, exhibited by the ReT. J. Beck. 70. 

Christy, Hr. H., and M. Lartet, tfaeir 
"neliquia Aqnitanioe," 177. 

CUrk, Mr. O. T., his memoir on Coifa 
CasUe, 223. 

Clarkson, the Rer. O., hia acaonnt of 
Amberley Castle, SuSEei, and paint- 
ings there, 65. 

Clement T., Pope, rescript of, exhibited 
by Mr. C. Duruford Oreonway, 70. 

Clertnont-FeiTand, France, drawing of 
Bomin wall at, also oF throe aooient 
cannon, and other objects, 83. 

Coatea, the Rev. R. P., exhibits Roman 
ornaments found stSouthfleet, Kent, 
68 ; exhibite bronie celt found at 
Wrotham, Kent, SI. 

CorriHB : — drawings of coSn-Iids at 
Shrewsborr, 76 ; Roman, found at 
Old Ford, Hiddleaex, 173; RomaQ, 
of lead, found at East Ham, Eaeei, 
38*. 

Coim I — Roman, found in Cornwall, SS3. 

Corfe Castle, Ur> T. Bond's memcur on. 
200 ; Hr. Q. T. Clark's memoir on, 
323. 

CoBMWaLL : — DiscoTei^ of sUver sslTer 
at l^Tannlck, 91 ; parochial biitory 
of Trigg manor, 175; Weet Com- 
wall, notes on the churcfaea of, 178 ; 
golden omamenta found near Pad- 
atow, 276; Roman coins found in, 
833. 

Coronal, for tiltJng-tances, Sl)6i Mr. Albeit 
Way'a noto on, 297. 

Corentry, coinage of the mint ther<^ by 
Mr. E. Hawkins, U. 

Cromer, Norfolk, gold sSgnet-rine foond 
at, 161. 

Cnnon, tha Hon. Robert, his account of 
armour, and especiBll; of early hel- 
mets, at Parham Park, Snnex, 1 ; 
exhibits two helmela of the fifteenth 
eentory, 83S. 
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DsTis, tSx. Hewitt, hii Kcoonnt of flint 
flakeafonad newUckfleld, Suwm, 68. 

lyAieglio, the H^riimi, eihibila heraldic 
drawing of eaautcheom of trmi of 
TariouB countriea, of ■Uteebth oen- 
taij, 168. 

Delamottc, ProfeBaor, urangea Mr. Wtn- 
Hton'B drawings of paintad glaas, 9S. 

Denmark in the early Iron aga, by Hr. 
Engelhard t, 17G. 

DooDHKirTs :— roll of the thiiteenth oen- 
tur; oontaiQing Tarioui legal forma, 
68; relating to Warwick, 70; book 
of ordlDUoBa for Worcaator, 79; 
relating to Bcadiag Abbe;, IGl ; 
" Begiitrum breviaoi " of fourteenth 
ceotuiy, 169 ; iavantory of goods of 
leTanap KenrioVaghBa,36Ed.IlI., 
26E ; extnuts from, relating to tba 
burning of lepers in the reign of 
Edward II., 326; two Hebrew USS. 
of the twelfib century of portiona 
of the Holy Writ, aihibtted by the 
Rot. O.J. Chester, S37; copyofthe 
Samm Misasl, of fifteenth century, 
eihibited by the Om, J. F. Riuaeli, 
340. 



169. 

Dorchester, proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the InaUtutt at, 310. 

DoHSBTaBtBi : — Profeaaor Willis'a me- 
moir on Shefboma Minster, 119; 
Mr. T. Bond's memoir on Corfe 
CiBtla, 200 i Hr. Q. T. Clark's me- 
moir on Corfe Castle, 223 ; the Re*. 
W. Barnes on Ancient Dorset, S78 ; 
Hr. C. Wome's map of, 832; stone 
with caTitiea tor holy oil, to., found 
at Wool church, 339 ; proceedings of 
the meeting of the Inatitute at Dor- 
chester, 310. 

Durham, imprssdon of chapter seal ot, 
eihiUted by the Terr Rot. Canon 
Bock, 69. 



Edward, Prince of Wales (aRerwards 
Edward V.), his portrait in window 
of Little MslTom church, 302. 



teenth century, also sn ivory brooch, 

lei. 

Egerton, the Hon. Wilbraham, eibibits 
^ver horn worn by women in Syria, 
167. 

Elissbeth, Queen, her christening-bowl, 
■B suppoaed, ISE. 

£ngelhardt, H., bis "Denmark in 



Eorly iron Ag»," 176. 
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EphMDS, Mr. Newton's aoooont of a ride 

&am, to Budrum, 835. 
EsBix :— diaooverie* at Bradwell, U ; 

bonea, Aa, found near Wsltban- 

stow, 163 ; Soman veatigea at Baat 

Hsm, 834. 
Evans, Mr. John, his oommniti od Hr. 

Faniaett's views aa to the law of 

tcewure-trove, SO. 

R 

Fatrer, Hr., exhtbite gold ring, brooch, 
a pendant medallion, a circular ivory 
medallioD, an enameled plaque, Uit 
of an anameled folding tablet, an 
enameled pai, a MS. Book of Honn, 
and a scenE-bottle of crystal, 86. 

Faussett^ Mr. T. Q., on the preaent state 
of the law of treasure-trove, 16, 89. 

Fei^uson, Mr. Robert, eihibita two fictile 
veaada aaJd to have been found in 
the Ttuunee, and bronse dagger, a 
forgeiy, 168. 

Fethenton, Mr. J,, eihibita photographa 
of Haxatoke Caatle, Warwick, SS. 

Fibula, found at Leicester, 60. 

Flint, antiquitiea of, see Stone. 

Forgeries, of antiquities, in Londoiii 
168. 

Fesrob t^-drawinga of Roioan wall and 
csnooQ at Clermoat-Ferrand in, 82 ; 
cannon at Hont St. Hiehel, 187 ; 
n»dal of Chancellor Le Tellier, 161. 

Franks. Hr. A. 1 



church, Norfolk, 02. 

litone, the Right Hon. W. B., exbi- 

bite personal omausnta and jeweli;, 

167. 
Olaia disks, with CuHc eharacten, S8. 
, mediiBTal, portions of vessel fonnd 

at Geldestone, Norfolk, 92. 
, painted, at Little Malvern, Wof 

caster, 163. 
, fragment of British, found at 

Tenby, ezUbited by Hr. Pumsll, 

S87. 
OLTPno Art :— Intaglio on jasper whi. 

bited by the Rev, O. J. Cheater, 6Si 

cameo eibibiied by Hr. Horgao, 7S . 

on the oae of antique genu by the 

Bev. C W. King, 77, 118 ; fragment 

of intaglio exhibited by the Rer. G. 

Rb dee, 8L 
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Oodvrin, Mr. K W., ootM on wmg 

cburohM new Wwwit^ S3. 
a«ld, Mttiqnitin of, omuneata found 

DMIpAdBtOW, 27G. 

QuMb, Mr. CharlsB, hia memoir on the 
■ntlquitiBB of Slcawlck, S3S. 

Qnmada, N«w, gold "pennEnulw" rings 
toDHi in, SST. 

ClrMTei, Mr. C. Sprangal, bii memoir on 
a Oreek ineoriptioa dtaoovirad b; 
Hr. F. CelTort, oiiginKn; brouglib 
tram Beetoe, ITl ; MlnounoM intelli' 
genM of dlKOTerlcB at Ilinni NoTnm, 
8S7. 

OrMTca, Hr. B.,eihiblta three etumel^ SI . 

Cheenwq, Hr. C. Dmnfaid, exhibits 
documents reUtJng to Werwiok, 70. 

Oreenwall, the ReT. wTUiem, hii nutioee 
of the sx&miDttloil of tncieat enTe- 
hilli in the North BidioE of Tork- 
■hii«, 97, let, atl. 

OreBirell, Hr., hi* nmArki on eOteekin- 
■oiiptlan, 172. 

Qrerille, the Hon. R. Fulke, edibiU 
grant ofSlabeoh Fill, Pambrokeihire, 
(naweBlledHilfoid),b7Hgnr;VUL, 
176. 



Hahpihibs : — »a South Huts. 
Bamid, Hr. B., ezhibita Implement of 

flint found an Corton Beaoh, Koi^ 

folk, 7B. 
Hartshamiv B^v- ^- B., announcement 

of hii inddea death, 162. 
Haielef Charch, Warwiakshtrs, notee on, 

by Hr. B. W. Godwin, 88, 88. 
HiTenordwret, iron lingi, tc, found 



• minta in War- 



r, 81. 

Hairkioa, Hr. E., 
viak*hire,tl. 

Eelmeta, in the Bod. R. Cnnon't anuorr 
at Plrham, Bnuei, 1 ; helm of John 
Ijord Lumley orer hia tomb in Cheam 
Cliuroh, 92. 

Hemana, Hr. Q. W., hti acoonnt of diaeo- 
veriea at Bndwell, Euex, suppoaed 
to be the loet " Othona," SI. 

ture oi; 168. 
Henry VL, King, writ under hia ngnet 

and iigu manual exhibited bj Hr. 

C. Durnford Qreenwav, 70. 
Benrr VUI., hia grant of m«bw>h IW, 

17B. 
Harculanenm, marble ttatnatte of N'ar- 

ciaauB, aaid to hare been found at, 86. 
BlKTroHlMBl&E : — a lamp-bolder or 

cattl»<hoe found near Baldock, 84 ; 

veetigea indicating aite of the Britiah 

town of CaaaiiBUoniu, 399. 



Hewitt, Hr. J., exUUta drawings of 

coffin-lidi fonod at Shrewibnry, 76 ; 

on tiltlng-lanoai In the aixtaenth 

oeutur;, 2B5. 
Hogge, Colonel, oommunicate* diaooTeiy 

in Rahatrur of a atatuatta of a 

Ncred figiir«,71> 
Huntl;, the Harohlonew of, axhlbita 



lULAKD : — aooonnt of a tomulna at Kew 

Orange, Co. Heath, 87. 
Iron rlDga.fto., found near Haverfordwcet, 

81. 
iTOty, eaaket of, exhibited by Hr. KniU, 

63 ; broooh of, exhibited, IM ; head 

of pattoral staff of, lU. 



Jaokaon, Hr., eohibila globe poaj-ring of 
gold, ailver heart eneloeing minia- 
tnre of Charlea I., and a amaU dItv 
locket, lot. 

Jamee IL, minbture of, 168. 

Jeremy, Mr. W, D., exbibita glsM aalTer, 
reputed to be the diriBtening-bawl 
of Queen Blinbetb, 16S. 

Jerroiaa, Sir J. Clatke, But., hit remark! 
on oaloined flinto e^ed " milk- 
fbund near the foraet st 



Eabjie charmi and oinamenta, 17f . 
Keller, Dr, Ferdinand, hia acoonnt of 

Roman reroaini diaoorered at Aren- 

chea, tite ahief oity of the HelTetU, 

ISl 
Kim : — dlflcoTeiiss near Soutbflset, 63 ; 

riDf^ found at DoTer, 70 ; oalt found 

at WroCbam, 81. 
Eeya of offiee, axbibitad by Hr, If organ, 

16a 

Eineton medal, remarks on the, by Hr. 
Hawkina, 47. 

King, the Rev. C. W., hia memoir on the 
nae of antique gams In the Middle 
Age., 77. 

King, Mr. W. Warwick, eKhibita brai 
a prieet from a church io Buel _ 
hamahira,cifealfi20,' and a "Palimp- 
sest" brasi from Cheam, Surrey, 
I6S. 

Enill, Ur. Stuari, exhibit* irory casket 
from Treves, 92. 

Enowle, notea on the churol^ by Mr. BL 
W. Godwin, 38, 89. 
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Lalng, Hr. H^ publiatioa of his «eoond 
Mriee of Scotlub Mais, ITS. 

lapwoiti), notM on th* ohurdi, bj Hr. 
E. W. Oodwin, GS, SS. 

Urlat, H^ ud Mr. H. Chiiatj, Quit 
"Beliquua Aouitwiiae," 177. 

TathtiTii lb., «xhibita two-b«iid«d aword 
pnaerred kt Newnhun, OLaooeiter, 
and called Kiog Jolm'i iword, 340. 

Let, Hr. J. E., exhibit* diawing of 
Bomui wall at Clermout-Femad, 
FranM ; aUo of aDcisnk cannon and 
othar ot^«alB there ; oonitroctiOD of 
mil at Caarleon, 83 j hii aMoant 
of an unusual type of pilad lak« 
dwelling found in SwitMrlaud, HL 



liM Warner familj, pedisna ot^ 174. 
LafniT,Brtgadier4Jeneral,oammDiile 
tUaooTeiy in Pealtawnr by Col. 



Hoggs of a atatoelta of a nored 
figure, 71 i hia remarki oa tUa 
dnwinga of a eamion at Clermont. 
81 ; bu BooouQt of a chambered 
tnmului at New Orange, County 
Heath, 87; hia aocount of Lisa 
Hiohellettaa, two large ancient Bng- 
Uah aumon pceaened at Hont Su 
Hiobsl, Honnuidj, 1ST i hia memoir 
on ezoaTationa in the lorwood, 
Stlrlingihira, ITS. 

LaianuBSBiBx : — fibula and ring found 
at Leioeater, 6a. 

Lepan, eztracta from reoordi nklingto 
their being burnt, 836. 

LiaoouuBiBi: — Boouhi poUoj fbund at 
Bourne, SS7. 

Llale, Alice Lady, miniatuia of, ISS. 

Little HalTern, portraili of Prince 
Edward (afterward* Edward V.) 
and hia uaten in the eaat window of 
tbe oboroh, 163, 3U2. 

London, foiled antiqnJtiM u>ld in, 168. 

Lumley, John Lord, hi* funeiNil baliael 
at Cheam, Socrey, 93. 



UMtlean, Hr. J., hi* Paroohial Hiatoi; of 
Trigg Manor, Cornwall, ITS. 

Hijendia, Hr. Aahunt, ailiibit* portrait 
ofCbarlaaI.,176. 

Halvam, little, m€ Little UalTem. 

Haule, the Rot. T. Carteret, axbibit* 
pewter chalice and paten found at 
Cbeain,Siin'ey,aiid funereal helmet 
of Lord John Lumley, S3. 

Uastoke Caatle, Warwick, pbotographa 
of, 85. 

HiDDLnix :— Foigerie* of antiqaitiea in 
London, 168 ; diaooTeiy of Boman 
ooffin, ic, at Old Ford, ITS. 
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Hllford or Slebeoh Nl. Pembrokaahira, 

gtant 0^ by Henry VIIL, 178. 

Hint* in Warwickabire, memoir on, by 
Hr. Hawkini, 11. 

Hont St. Hichel, Normandy, Oeneral 
Lefroy'a aocount of two andant 
Engliih cannon there, 13T. 

Uorgan, Hr. Oataviua, eihibita oylindar 
of tbe Babylonian period, 76; cameo 
of St. Oeorge, 75 ; exhibit* Qermao 
keya of office, miniature in wax of 
BelMed Pfmzing tod Henfanfeld, 
alao miniatnrea of AJice Lady Liale, 
Charlea II. and Jamea II., 168 ; hU 
ramarkH on cnuiled porcelain, 174. 



Ksw Orange, County Heath, chambered 
tumulua at, 87. 

Hewingtou, the Rot. Frank, exhibit* 
drawing of itona with cavitiea, a* 
auppoted, for balj oil, to., found at 
Wool Church, Dorset, S39. 

Kawton, Hr. C. T., hi* aocount of a ride 
&om Ephetua to Bndrum, 3S5. 

Nightingale, Ur. J. E,, eihibita a bronte 
etamp obtained in Oxfordshire^ 69. 

NoKroLK : — flint implement found on 
Curton Beach, TS ; tripod oaldron 
found at Norwich, 91 ; glaia Teaael 
found at Oeldestona Chnrch, 92; 
^gnat-ring found at Cromer, 161. 

Normandy, Hont St. Hichel, Brigadier- 
Oeneral Lefroy'a account of two 
large anoient Engliab cannon there^ 
137. 

Northumberland, tbe lata Duke of, 
remark* by tlie MaiquliCamden and 
Lord Talbot de Hakhide on hia de- 
oeate, 86; address of condolanoe to 
Uie Duohea* Ibnreon, 37 j hiatal? of 
Alnwick, by Hr. Tate, a 
177. 



0. 

Old Ford, Uiddlaaai, Roman atone oofflu, 
pottery, fto.. found at, 173. 

Oldfield, Mr. Bdmund, arrange* Ur. 
Winston'* dnwinga of painted glass, 
SS ; his memoir on portnuta of 
Edward Prince of Walea (aflarwarda 
Edward T.) and hia liatersin window 
of Little HalTern Chureh, 168, 802 ; 
exhibit* a wooden casket M the 
14th century, S3B. 

~ ronae impleinent found naw. 



167. 



I OthoDS, N* BiadwdL 
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Owen, Mr. W., exhibit* ringi and object of 

iron found near HsTerfordiTstt, 81. 
OzTOKDflBiBa : — bronu stamp from, 89- 



Paokvood, notea on the ohurch, bj Ur. 

E. W. Ooodmo, B3, SS. ID. 
Fadstow, golden oioameDta found near, 

srs. 

Paihtuios : — Gram Amberley Oaitle, 
Siuaez, 05 ; from Wbitwell Oburob, 
Ide of Viglit, 79; minirturM of 
Cbarlea It and Jamas II., 168; on 
alabaster, Italian, ii. 

Parham Park, Busiei, armour at, 1. 

Fahis ;— Bzhibition of 1897, the Preu- 
dent of the loatitute added to the 
Commigman for, 170. 

Parrj, Hr. Oambler, his discoorae on Mr. 
Wiuatoa's diawinga of painted g1ui| 



— dinoovery of iron 

Hag*, fto., near Haverfordwest, 81. 

Pole, Pnifesaor, his measuremeota, Jto., of 
two ancient cannon at Hont St. 
Michel, irormand;, 137. 

PoiungwoTth Hanor, nsar UckSeld, 
Suaei, account of flint flakee found 
at, 68. 

POTTKBT : — BoBum, Ibnnd at Barton 
Farm near AUngdon, S2, 163; kiln 
for Boman, IBS; said to have been 
found in the Thames, 1S8; per. 
forated hexsKonal veoel, 169 ; found 
at Bourne, Lincolnshire, eihibited 
bj Mr. B. BicbardeoD, 387. 



Pnsi 



Chronicle of St. Martin, Leioestar, 
by T. Korth, 94 ; Antiquarian Map 
of Dorselihire, b; Mr. C. Wame, ib. ; 
"Lexicon Ccmu-Britannicum," by 
the Per. R Williami, ib.; on Qlau 
Painting, hj Mr. Wioaton, ib. ; the 
"Homan Wall," third edition; In. 
scribed Stones and Sculptural in 
the North of England, by Dr. 
Bnlofl, ITS ; Hr. Eoglshardt's " Den- 



of Trigg Minor, Cornwall, ib. , 
H. Emile Schaorman's Sepulchral 
HemoriilB of Belgiuin, ITSj Mr. H. 
Leing's seooDd eerig* of Scottish 
Seals, ti. ; Ur. O. Tata's Hiator; of 
Alnwiek, 177; M. Lartst and Mr. 
Chriat;'s "Beliquin Aquitanirai," 
ib.; Lieut. Brackeabury's "Ancient 
Cknnon in Europe," 178; Mr. J. T. 
Blight's Notes on the Churches of 
Wsst Cornwall, ib. 
Pumell, Mr., his account of a Tiait to 
Bndwell,ef; sihibit* fragment of 
Britub gUss found at Tenbj, 837. 



Biding AbbjT, dooumants relating to, 
ISI. 

Rhodsi, the Rct. Oregorj, exhibits frag- 
ment of an intaglio, 81. 

Richardson, Mr. E., eihibits specimens of 
Haman potterj found kt BanriM^ 
Lbioolnsbire, 337. 

Bwoa : — a golden ting found at Latoe*- 
ter, 69; two gold posy-rings found 
at Dover, exhibited by Mr. A Way, 
70 ; rings of iron found near Haver- 
fordwest, 31 ; ring-broooh exhibited 
by Ur. Furrer, S6 ; globe pcey-ting 
of gold exhibited by Mr. Ja^uon, 
161; Italiansignet, 161 ; goldsignet 
found at Cromer, 16t ; gold signet 
found at St. Leonard's, 161 ; globe 
posy-ring of gold, 164 ; four gold 
penannular ringa fonnd in New Or^ 
na>^ exhibited by Mr. Franks, S37. 

Bobaan, Mr. J.,giTesaccouDtofdbi«OTery 
in connection with ancient salt wofb 
at NorthwicL. Chesbire, 77. 

Bock, the Very Kbt. Canon, his remarks 
on tbe lata Hr. Charln Wiiuton, 63 ; 
eihibits a si 1 Ter globular (slefactoiy, 
and an impreanou of tbe Chapter 
Seal of Durham, S9; his remaika 
on the deceufl of the Eari of Ilcba- 
ter and of Dr. Markland, 77 ; on the 
christening-bowl of Queen Elisa- 
beth, 166. 

Bc^en, Mr. J. J., H.P., eihibits a lilrar 
■Blver found at TrcTannick, Cori. 
wall, SI ; communicates account of 
the diacoTsry of Roman ooina in 
Cornwall, 332. 

Bogera, erofessor, eommnntoatM roll of 
the thirteenth century containing 
legal forms, £9. 

Bolleeton, Dr., his remarks on vsatigas 
found osar Abingdon, 16!. 

Roman AHiiQtfcnBS :— fonnd near Abing- 
don, aS; a lamp-holder or eattle- 
ahoe found near Baldock, Herta, 84; 
remains found at Avencbes, 134. 

Rome, British Aroboeologtcsil So^e^ 
formed at, 170. 

Ross, Mr. B., his account of dlsocTariea 
near Soutbflset, Kant, 63. 

Rowiugton, notes on the church, by Hr. 
E. W. Oodwin, 88. 

Russell, the Re*. J, Fuller, exhibits copy 
of the Sarum Hisssl of Gftaaulh 
century, 340. 



St. Albans, account of Teetigea nesr, 

299. 
St. Iieonard>, gold signet ring found tii, 
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8e*rtL, the Be*. H. H., exhibits draniiigi 
of tbe tono of nn efflgj found at 
Bndfard-on-AvoD, SG; bim ducrip- 
tioD of Romftiikiln forpotteryfound 
It SheptoD Hdlvt, Somenet, leS; 
eibibits a small ipoon sod bru* 
objact, parbap* » weight, found neu 
Batb, 1S8. 
Scbiuf, Hr. Oeo., hti remarks on p^t- 
iags from Amberlej Castle, Sussex, 
65 ; exhibits Italian Umtiet', perhaps 
that of a Ouita, S2: 
Schoonnan, M. Emils, bfs Sepulchrul He- 

moriala of Belf^um, 176. 
SooTUlKii :— account of exesTations in 

the Torwood, Stirlingshire, 173. 
Slau;— impression of the Chapter Seal 
of Durham Cathedial, «& ; of the 
Dominican frius of Bologna, Tl ; 
imprcasion of thirteenth eontuir, 
IBS ; Mr. H, Laing's second series 
of Scottish SealB, 176. 
Baalos, Greek insoription from, 171, 
Sharps, Hr, Sunuel. hi* noticvof Tfiitigea 
near St. Albans, suppowd to indi- 
cate the sits of the British toini of 
CasnveUunus, SSS. 
Sherborne Uiiuler, Dorae^ Professor 

Willis's memoir on, 179. 
Short, Uiv exbibita a MTenteentb 

centuij watoh, 167. 
Sbrewsburj, ooffln-lida found at. 76. 
Shropsscbx: — oofQn-lids found at 
Shrewsburj, 76 ; branie implement 
found near OsiTsstry, 1ST. 
SUbeoh Fill (now called Hilford), Psm- 
brokeshire, grant by Hsnrr TIIL, 
176. 



lirk^ Ui 
golden oroamsnts found 
sloiT, 275; aontnbutsa extracts from 
records ralatlog to the burning of 
lepers io the raign of Edward 11-, 



b^ly found in thi , 

EDgUsh doggsr, lef sntaen th oenturj; 
spanner for wheel-lock, and a pointed 
implement, perhape belonging to a 
fire.arm, 164 ; exhibits Lofantry pole- 
aie of seTsnteenth century, and 
horseman's bunmer of sixtesuth 
century, 16S ; exhibits a Heiican 
object of green stone, probably 
used as a weapon, and Datoh tally- 
board of seranteenth centory, 8S9. 
Somimr:— Bomaa kiln for pottery 
foond atSbepton Mallet, 163; spoon 
and bras* object fowid at Bath, 166. 



Sooltan-gunge, near Calcutta, account of 
implements found there, 64. 

South Hants, county ot, diacovery at 
WhitnreU Church. Isle of Wight, 79 ; 
" milk-stones" found near the FoniC 
of Bere, also a ring found at Tread- 
what, 174. 

Southfieet, Kent, account of discoveries 
at, 63; exhibition of articles found 
there, 68. 

Spunell, tbe Hot. F., his aoconnt of 
disco Teiiea at Biadwell, Smms, 64. 

Stanley, the Hon. W. O., exbibita anti- 
quities of bronse, amber-beads, kc, 
found in Anglesea, 74. 

Stohi, astiquiTiu or : — curred imple- 
ment of flint found on Corton Beach, 
Norfolk. 76. 

Stooehenge, Dr. Thnmam's account of 
indied symbols on, 72. 

Subhxt; — the Camp on Wimbledon 
Commoo, 7T ; dlsoOTery of a chalice 
snd paten at Cheam, and funereal 
helmet IWim the ohurch there, 92; 
"palimpsest" brats at Cbeam, 169. 

SouBi : — helmets at Pai-bam, 1 ; account 
at Amberley CosUe, 65 ; flint flakea 
found near UckGeld, 68 ; gold signet- 
ring found at St. Leoaard'a, 134. 

Svcitierland, Boman romoina found at 
ATenches, 131 ; Hr. Lee's account 



Syria, tUver horn worn by women In, 



Tslbot de Ualahide, Lord, hia remnrks 
on the dscease of the k(a Duke of 
Notthnmberland, 86 ; on Ur. Fana- 
sett'a disooutaa on the law of trea- 

sure-trofe, 89. 
IVmwortb, eoinage of the mint there, by 

Hr. Hawkins, 46. 
Tate, Mr. O.. his HUtory of Alnwick, 177. 
Tellisr. Hiohael U, medal of, 164. 
Thames, dagger described aa found in, 

1 64 ; two fictile ressels said to have 

been found in, 168. 
Thumam, Dr., sends acoouot of inctsed 

markings on Stonehenge, 72; tet 

Ancient QraTe-hilla in Yorkshire, 9T. 
Ttlting-lancea, m the sixteenth century, 

notices of, by Hr. John Hewitt, 295. 
Torwood, Stirlingshire, essirations in 

the, 173. 
Treadwhat, Hants, gold ring found at, 

174. 
Treasnre-trov*, memoir on the law of, by 

Ur. FauHott, IS, 89 ; remarks by 

Lord Talbot, Hr. J. ETans, Ac, 86 ; 

by Xr. John Btnart, sa 
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Tregellaa, Hr. Wmlt«r H., hia mamoir on 
the oomp on Wimblsdon Commoa, 
77; exhibits perfontad hexagoDal 
tumI of eftrtbanirkre, 109, 

^nnTMiiiiok, lilTar wlrer found at, 91. 

Tntbi, ivory cukct &om, Bit. 

Troad, coDlnbutions to the aDoisnt geo- 
graphy of tha, and tba u(», ke., of 
Cvbruia, by Ur. F. Cklrwt, SI. 

Tuoknr, Ur. C, urangsi Ur. Wiiuloa'a 
dimwingi of painted glut, 68. 



Tlghan, loran ap Eemia, inTantorj of 
bi> goodi, Se Ed*. III., 2SS. 

Tauablea, tha Rer. E., his aoooant of 
mural painting at Whitwell Church, 
Ial« of Wi^t, 78. 



yftiia, Ur. 0. D., axhibtta madal of 
Hiehaal la Tsllier, Chancelloi of 
franca. 1S77. 161. 

Wales, B.II.H. the Frinoa of, communl- 
catea golden omameata fbuud near 
Padetow, 276. 

Wtrii^ Ur. J. B.,hia catalogue of Mr.Wn- 
aton'e drawinga of painted glaaa, 93. 

Wama, Mr, Charlea, hie iiu{i of anoignt 
Doiaet, S32. 

WiXwiotBUiBx: — notca on ohuichaa, by 
ICr.E. W.Oodwin, 33; ancient minta, 
tl; docnme&te relating to, 70; pho- 
togtapha of Haxtoke Caatle and of 
tba Beaachamp Chapel, Warwiek, 
Sfi ; dooumenta relatiiig te, exhibited 
by Mr. C. Daniford Oreenwiv, 70. 

Waahington, p<vtrait of Genenl, on 
enamaled plate, exhibited by the 
Ber. J. Beck, 70. 

Waterton, Mr. Edmund, exbibita donbla- 
edeed Bword bleeaed by Siztna T. 
and preaented to the Duke of Qniaa, 
70 ; thirteenth century aatting of an 
oval gem ; an Italian aignetring of 
ailvsr, Gneenth ceotnry; a gold 
aignet-^g found at Cromer, Nor- 
toSk; and a gold aignet-Hog found 
■t St Leonard'a, 161 ; impTcaaian of 
■eal of thirteenth oentury, 16S. 

Way, Hr. Albert, bia notea of a roll of 
thirteanth century, containing legal 
forma, £S ; exbibita two gold poaj- 
ringa found at Dorsr, 70; oontn- 
bntea doaumeuti relating to Baadiug 
Abbey, 151 ; hi* memoir on the 
invemtoiy of the gooda of leran ap 



Keatie Vaghan, SItS ; hit note on 

eoronela for tilting-laneea, 297. 
Weatherhead, Ur. J. E., exhibit* a bronao 

enameled fibula fband at LoioeBter, 

and notioea an inacribed gold ring 

fbnnd there, 89. 
Waatwood, Pniftaaor, exbibita drawing of 

a aoulptured oroaa of tiinth or tenth 

century found at Leeda, S37. 
Whelao, lb. T. W., exbibita he^ of a 

paatoral staff, 1(14. 
Whitwell, lale of Wight, moral painting! 

in the ohonh of, 79. 
Wilkinion, Mr. Joaeph, bia Mooimt of 

diaooTery of a Boman etooe coffin, 

potteiy, fto., at Old Ford, Middloaex, 

178. 
WilUama, Oapt. Wynne^ oxbibila edition 

of Cliauoer by Fynson, 70. 
WilUaau, Dr. Wynn, eiUbiti a bronae 

moHar add to be from Caemarton 

Caatle, 8S. 
Willia, Frofeaaor, bia memoir on Shar- 

bome Minster, 179, 
Wiub:— MOouDt of eyabola od Stone- 

henge, 72. 
Wimbledon Common, Mr. Tregellaa's 

remarka oD Caaar'a camp on, 77. 
Winnington, Sir Thomas B., Batt., exhi- 

biCa pomander caae, 91; painlingon 

alaboBter, 1 S8. 
Winston, Mr. CharleH, exhibition of his 



caTilieaforholTcnl, ACpfonnd in the 
chnn^ exhibited by the Ber. F. 
Newiogtoo, S8S. 

Woroestsr, book of ordioanoM for, 79. 

WoBasaTBteBiBB : — book of ordinaneaa 



Cbnroh, 163. 

Wrotbam, Kent, cell found at, 81. 

Wynne, Hr. W. W. E., T«marka on the 
inaiaed work at New Qiange, 89 j 
exbibita amoll bronse implemmi 
found near Onrestry, 1S7; oom- 
munioatea inventory of goods of 
lann ap Kenrio Tsghan, S6 E. nl.. 



2SE. 



Y. 



Tatea, Ur. J., bia aooount of implemeota 
found at Socltan-gnnge, near Cal- 
cutta, 61; remaika on the indeed 
work at New Orange, 89 ; exbibita 
ndalarwi of the red deer and bonea, 
fto., found near Waltbnoutow, Eaoex, 
183. 
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